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PREFACE 
BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 



The General Editor of The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools thinks it right to say that he does not hold 
himself responsible either for the interpretation of 
particular passages which the Editors of the several 
Books have adopted, or for any opinion on points of 
doctrine that they may have expressed. In the New 
Testament more especially questions arise of the 
deepest theological import, on which the ablest and 
most conscientious interpreters have differed and 
always will differ. His aim has been in all such 
cases to leave each Contributor to the unfettered 
exercise of his own judgment, only taking care that 
mere controversy should as far as possible be avoided. 
He has contented himself chiefly wvt\v -a. ^-^^c^SS^ 
rtvision of the notes, with pomtitvg OMt o^x^a's^^voxv^^^^'^ 
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suggesting occasionally a reconsideration of some 
question, or a fuller treatment of difficult passages, 
and the like. 

Beyond this he has not attempted to interfere, 
feeling it better that each Commentary should have 
its own individual character, and being convinced 
that freshness and variety of treatment are more 
than a compensation for any lack of uniformity in 
the Series. 

Deanery, Peterborough. 
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I. DESIGN OF THE AUTHOR. 

The writer of the Acts of the Apostles sets forth, in his intro- 
ductory sentences, that the book is meant to be a continuation 
of a " former treatise/ It is addressed to a certain " Theophi- 
lus," and since, among the other books of the New Testament, the 
third Gospel is written to a person of the same name, it is natural 
to take these compositions to be the work of the same author, 
and the unvarying tradition of antiquity has ascribed both works 
to St Luke. Leaving however, for the present, the consideration 
of this tradition, and turning to the contents of the book, we 
find that the author describes his earlier work as a "treatise of 
all that Jesus began both to do and teach until the day in which 
He was taken up" (Acts L i, 2). This description accords 
exactly with the character and contents of St Luke's Gospel, 
and, moreover, the opening sentences of the Acts are an ex- 
pansion and explanation of the closing sentences of that Gospel. 
They define more completely the "promise of the Father" there 
mentioned, they tell us how long the risen Jesus remained with 
His disciples, they describe the character of His communications^ 
during the forty days, and they make clear to us, what otherwise 
would have been difficult to understand, viz. how it came to 
pass that the disciples, when their Master had been taken from 
them, " returned to Jerusalem with great joy " (Luke xxiv. 52). 
When we read in the Acts of the two men in white apparel 
who testified to the desolate gazers that the departed Jesus was 
to come again as He had been seen to go into heaven, we caxv 
comprehend that they would recaVl HVs 'wot^'a ^<^Ti "kin. '^•» 
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"I go away and come again unto you. If ye loved me ye 
would rejoice because I said, I go unto the Father," and that 
they would be strengthened to act upon them. 

Thus, from the way in which this second account of the 
Ascension supplements and explains the former brief notice in 
the Gospel, it seems natural to accept the Acts as a narrative 
written with the purpose of continuing the history of the 
Christian Church after Christ's ascension, in the same manner 
in which the history of Christ's own deeds had been set forth in 
the Gospel. Now the writer declares that his object in the first 
work had been to explain what "Jesus began to do and teach." 
He had not, any more than the other Evangelists, aimed at 
giving a complete life of Jesus, but only an explanation of those 
principles of His teaching, ^nd those great acts in His life, on 
which \hQ foundations of the new society were to be laid. If 
then the second book be meant to carry on the history in the 
same spirit in which it had been commenced, we shall expect to 
find in it no more than what the disciples began to do and teach 
when Jesus was gone away from them. And such unity of 
purpose, and consequently of treatment, is all the more to be 
looked for because both books are written to the same person. 

That the Acts of the Apostles is a work of this character, a 
history of beginnings only, will be apparent from a very brief ex- 
amination of its contents. We are told by the writer that Christ, 
before His ascension, marked out the course which should be 
taken in the publication of the Gospel. " Ye shall be witnesses 
unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth." Taking these 
words for his theme the author directs his labour to shew in 
what manner the teaching of the Apostles was begun in each of 
these appointed fields of labour, and he does no more. He men- 
tions the eleven Apostles by name at the outset, to imply thereby 
that each one tpok his due share in the work, of evangeliza- 
tion, though it will not come within the historian's purpose to 
describe that share. And with like brevity he relates how the 
Apostolic band was completed by the election of Matthias into 
tAe place of Judas. This done, he turns to his proper theme, 
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which is what Jesus began to do through the Spirit after His 
ascension. He tells us how the disciples, filled with the Holy 
Ghost, preached in Jerusalem until it was declared by the lips 
of their adversaries (Acts v. 28) that the city was filled with their 
doctrine. After this commencement we hear but little of the 
work done in Jerusalem. The author's next step is to relate 
how from the Holy City the mission of the disciples was ex- 
tended into Judaea and Samaria. To make this intelligible he 
found it needful to describe with some detail the events which 
led to the death of Stephen, and before that to point out the 
position which the first martyr held in the new society. And as 
the defence which Stephen made before the Jewish rulers forms 
what may be called the Apology to the Jews for the universalism 
of Christianity, we have the argument of that speech given at 
some length. The time had arrived when the Gospel was to be 
published to others than Jews, and we can see from the charges 
laid against Stephen that this further spread of their labours 
had been dwelt upon in the addresses of the Christian teachers. 
Blasphemous words spoken against the Temple and the Law would 
be but a vague accusation were it not explained by the defence 
which was made in reply to it From this defence we can see 
that the provocation which had roused the Jews against Stephen 
was the doctrine that God was the God not of the Jews only, but 
also of the Gentiles, and that His worship was no longer to be 
restricted to any particular locality as heretofore. To prove to his 
hearers that this was shewn in their own history and taught by 
their own prophets, Stephen points out that it was not in the 
Holy Land, to which they attached such sanctity, that God first 
appeared to Abraham, but in Mesopotamia ; that God was with 
him also in Haran, and that when He had brought "the father of 
the faithful" into Canaan, He gave no permanent possession 
therein either to him or to his descendants for many generations. 
Yet though the people of Israel were for a long time strangers 
in Egypt God was with them there. He blessed them so that 
they multiplied exceedingly, and manifested His constant care of 
them in their slavery until at last He sent them a deliverer in 
Moses. This prophet God had traintd ^xsX 'va.'^^vax^Osi^ <:.^\ix\. 
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and then in the land of Midian, and had manifested His presence 
to him in a special manner in the wilderness of Mount Sinai, 
and all these tokens of God's care for His people had been 
shewn without any preference on the part of Jehovah for one 
place above another. 

The mention of Moses leads the speaker into a brief di- 
gression, in which he compares the rebellious behaviour of the 
Israelites towards their deliverer, with the hostile disposition of 
the Jews towards Jesus. But he soon resumes the thread of his 
argument, and points out that the Tabernacle, and with it the 
visible sign of God's presence among His chosen people, was 
moving from place to place for forty years in the wilderness, and 
that when the people came into Canaan there was no thought of 
a fixed abode for the Tabernacle until the days of David : that 
then God did not at once permit the building of the Temple 
which that king designed to raise, and when Solomon was 
allowed to build God's house, yet, as Stephen reminds his 
hearers, the voice of their prophets still testified that the Most 
High did not dwell in temples made with hands, but sat in 
heaven, while earth was as His footstool, and that He was the 
Maker and Preserver not of one race, but of all men. This 
language, enforcing, from a review of their own history and pro- 
phecies, the position which Stephen had taken up in the defence 
of the new doctrine, and rather going beyond, than defending 
himself against, the accusation of his opponents, roused their 
indignation, and, apparently perceiving this, the speaker con- 
cludes his defence not with a peroration, but with a solemn 
rebuke, in which he says that, with all their zeal for the Law 
they have not kept the true spirit of that heaven-sent deposit of 
which they had been made the guardians. Provoked still more 
by such a declaration the crowd breaks out into a furious rage, 
and by stoning Stephen and persecuting all who adhered to his 
cause, endeavours to stop the spread of the Christian doctrines, 
but these persecutions become the cause of a still wider propa- 
gation of the new teaching and effect the very object to which 
the Jews were so strongly opposed. 

T/i/s is the longest speech contained in the Acts, and the 
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great prominence given to it by the author seems to harmonize 
with what we judge to be his general design. For this address 
was the first defence of the wider extension of the preaching 
of the disciples, and on such initiatory stages of the movement 
it is after the author's manner to dwelL 

He next proceeds with the history of the propagation of 
Christ's doctrine in Judaea and Samaria, and as if to indicate at 
once that the message was now to be spread to the farthest 
comers of the earth, Philip's mission to the Ethiopian eunuch 
is mentioned that we may be informed concerning the firstfruits 
of the faith in Africa ; but the story is carried no farther, nor have 
we an^ after-record concerning Philip, except the notice (xxi. 8) 
which seems to imply that he made his home for the future 
in Csesarea, where the population would be mainly Gentiles. 

Saul's conversion and Peter's visit to Cornelius may be called 
companion pictures meant to display the two lines of activity by . ^ 
which the conversion of the Gentiles was to be brought about 
The one mission, initiated by St Peter, was to those among the 
heathen who, like the centurion of Caesarea, had been already 
led to some partial knowledge of God, through the study of 
the Jewish Scriptures. On the other hand the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles was sent forth to his allotted work among those who 
were to be turned (Acts xiv. 15) " from their vanities to serve 
the living God which made heaven and earth and all things 
therein." 

As soon as Peter's share in the beginning of this mission is 
concluded, and he has twice testified concerning it (xi. 4 — 17, 
XV. 7 — 11) that his action had been prompted by a Divine 
revelation, and that the propriety of what he had done was 
confirmed by the witness of the Holy Spirit, our historian dis- 
misses hini, the most energetic of the original twelve, from his 
narrative, because the other beginnings of Gospel-preaching 
among the heathen can be better explained by following the 
career of St Paul, the chief pioneer of the Christian faith as it 
spread to the ends of the earth. Still through the whole of what 
is related concerning the labours of that Apostl^^ '^^ V'^-ara. ^'^ 
of the founding of Churches and soc\^\.\es, wA oi ^^ initta\ 
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steps of the Christian work in the places which he visited. We 
are indeed told that St Paul proposed, some time after the 
completion of their first missionary journey (xv. 36), that he and 
Barnabas should go and visit those cities in which they had 
already preached the word of the Lord. But that proposal 
came to naught, and the Apostle with Silas then visited only 
Lystra and Derbe, and that apparently for the sole purpose of 
taking Timothy as a companion in his further labours. After 
this visit, the account of which, is summed up in three verses, the 
whole of the second journey was made over new ground. Troas, 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Athens and Corinth were visited, and 
probably in all these places, and in others unnamed, the begin- 
nings of a Christian society were established. We know that it 
was so in three of these cities. In returning by sea to Jeru- 
salem the Apostle touched at Ephesus, but remained there so 
short a time that his real work in that metropolis can hardly be 
dated from this visit. We are only told that he entered into the 
Synagogue and reasoned with the Jews (xviii. 19), no mention 
being made of what was his special work, the mission to the 
Gentiles. But on his third journey, as though he had foreseen 
how "great a door and effectual" was opened to him in Ephesus, 
he chose that city as the first scene of his settled labours, and 
continued there for the greater part of three years, and became 
in that time, we cannot doubt, the founder of the Asiatic 
Churches of the Apocal5rpse. From thence he passed over to 
Macedonia, but though this journey is noticed there is no word 
told us concerning the Churches which had been founded there 
by St Paul and his companions on the previous visit, nor con- 
cerning his labours in Greece whither he afterwards went. Nay 
even though he made a special halt on his homeward voyage at 
Philippi, where was a congregation which above all others was 
a deep joy to the Apostle, we have not a detail recorded of the 
condition in which he found the brethren whom he so much 
loved. Very little had been said concerning the results of the 
former stay at Troas (xvi. 8 — 11) to indicate whether any Chris- 
t'lan brotherhood had been established there ; and it may be that 
the missionaries were forbidden of the Spirit at that time to preach 
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in Troas as in the rest of Asia. For this reason, it seems, the 
historian dwells more at length (xx. 6^12) on the residence of 
St Paul in that city during his third journey, in such wise as to 
make clear to us that here too the work of Christ was now begun. 
After that, during the whole course of the voyage, with the ex- 
ception of the invitation of the Ephesian eiders to Miletus and the 
solemn parting address given to them there, in which we hear 
repeated echoes of the language of St Paul's Epistles, there 
is no mention of any stay at places where the work of Evan- 
gelization had already commenced. And when Jerusalem is * 
reached the imprisonment speedily follows, and the writer 
afterwards records merely those stages in the Apostle's history 
which led up to his visit to Rome. He might have told us 
much of the two years passed in Caesarea, during which St 
Paul's friends were not forbidden ^to minister or to come unto 
him." He might have told us much of those two other years 
of the Roman imprisonment, of which he knew the termination. 
But this entered not into his plan of writing. So he has made 
no attempt to write a history of St Paul, any more than of 
St Peter. As soon as we have heard that the message of the 
Gospel was published first to the Jews and then to the 
Gentiles in the empire-city of the world in that age, the author 
pauses froih his labour. He had completed the task which he 
undertook : he had described what Jesus, through His messen- 
gers, began to do and teach, after His ascension into heaven, for ' 
in reaching Rome the message of the Gospel has potentially 
come *' to the uttermost parts of the earth.'* 

II. THE TITLE. 

It will be clear from what has been already said of its contents 
that the title, by which the book is known to us, can hardly have 
been given to it by its author. The work is certainly not *' The 
Acts of the Apostles." It contains no detailed account of the 
work of any of the Apostles except Peter and Paul. John is 
mentione4 on three occasions, but he appears rather as the cotxv- 
panion of Peter than as the doer of any sp^c\2i\. 2LCX\si^^\xsNS.^&. 
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Of James the son of Zebedee we have no notice except of 
his execution by Herod, while much more space is devoted 
to Stephen and Philip, who were not Apostles, than to him ; and 
the same remark applies to the notices of Timothy and Silas. 
We may conclude then that the title, as we now have it, was a 
later addition. The author (Acts i. i) calls the Gospel "a 
treatise " (Xoyoj), a term the most general that could be used ; 
and if that work were styled by him " the first treatise," the Acts 
would most naturally receive the name of " the second treatise." 
Or it may be that the form of title given in the Cod, Sinaiticus 
was its first appellation. There the book is called simply 
"Acts," and for a while that designation may have been sufficient 
to distinguish it from other books. But it was not long before 
treatises came into circulation concerning the doings of indi- 
vidual Apostles and Bishops, and these were known by such 
titles as " The Acts of Peter and Paul," " The Acts of Timothy," 
" The Acts of Paul and Thecla," &c. It would become neces- 
sary, as such literature increased and was circulated, to enlarge 
the title of this original volume of "Acts," and from such exi- 
gency we find in various MSS. different titles given to it, 
such as "Acts of the Apostles," " Acting of Apostles," "Acts of all 
the Apostles," " Acts of the Holy Apostles," with still longer 
additions in MSS. of later date. 



III. THE AUTHOR. 

All the traditions of the early Church ascribe the authorship 
of the Acts to the writer of the third Gospel, and Eusebius (Hist, 
Eccl, II. 1 1) says, "Luke, by race a native of Antioch and by pro- 
fession a physician, having associated mainly with Paul and 
having companied with the rest of the Apostles less closely, has 
left us examples of that healing of souls which he acquired from 
them in , two inspired books, the Gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles." Eusebius lived about 325 A.D. Before his time 
TertuUian, A.D. 200, speaks {De jejuniis, 10) of the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles and of Peter going up 
to the housetop to pray, as facts mentioned in the com- 
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mentary of Luke. Also (De baptismo, lo) he says, "We find in 
the Acts of the Apostles that they who had received the baptism 
of John had not received the Holy Ghost, of which indeed they 
had not even heard." Similar quotations could be drawn from 
Clement of Alexandria, a little anterior to Tertullian, and also 
from Irenaeus, who wrote about A.D. 190. The earliest clear 
quotation from the Acts is contained in a letter preserved in 
Eusebius (//". E, v. 2) sent by the Churches in the south of Gaul 
to the Christians of Asia and Phrygia and written A.D. 177, 
concerning the persecutions of the Church in GauL Alluding 
to some who had been martyred there, the writers say, "They 
prayed for those who arranged their torments as did Stephen, 
that perfect martyr, *Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.'" In 
still earlier writings there may be allusions to the Acts, but they 
are not sufficiently distinct to warrant their insertion as quota- 
tions. But in the scarcity of writings at this early period we need 
not be surprised if a century elapsed after the writing of the book 
before we can discover traces of its general circulation. It was 
probably completed, as we shall see, between A.D. 60 — 70, and if 
in a hundred years from that time the Christians of Europe can 
quote from it 213 a book well known to their brethren in Asia we 
may feel quite sure that it had been in circulation, and generally 
known among Christians, for a large portion of the intervening 
century. Modern critics have doubted the existence- of the Acts 
at the date when this letter of the Churches of Vienne and 
Lyons was written, and have argued thus : "The tradition of 
St Stephen's martyrdom, and the memory of his noble sayings, 
may well have remained in the Church, or have been recorded 
in writings then current, from one of which indeed eminent 
critics conjecture that the author of Acts derived his ma- 
terials V As if it were easier to admit on conjecture the exist- 
ence of writings for which no particle of evidence is forth- 
coming, than to allow, in agreement with most ancient tradition, 
that "the Acts" was composed at the date to which, on the face 
of his work, the writer lays claim. 

In his book the author makes no mention of himself b^ 

^ Supernatural Religion^ ill. i«>. 
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name, thdUgh in the latter part of his narrative he very fre- 
quently employs the pronoun "we," intimating thereby that he 
was present at the events which in that portion of his work he is 
describing. The passages in which this pronoun is found (xvi. 
lo — 17; XX. 5 — 38; xxi. I — 18; xxvii. ; xxviii.) deserve special 
notice. The author of the Acts, by his allusion in the opening 
words to his "former treatise,'* leads us to the belief that in this 
second work he is about again to use material which he gathered 
from those who had been eyewitnesses and ministers in the scenes 
which he describes. Much of this material he has clearly cast 
into such a shape as fitted his purpose, and much which was 
no doubt at hand for him he did not use because of the special 
aim which in his treatise he had in view. It is very difficult to 
believe that an author who has in other parts systematically 
shaped* other men's communications, many of which would 
naturally be made to him in the first person, into a strictly his- 
torical narrative, should in four places of his work have for- 
gotten to do this, and have left standing the "we" of those persons 
from whom he received his information. It seems much more 
natural to infer that the passages in question are really the con- 
tributions of the writer himself and that, on the occasions to 
which they refer, he was himself a companion of St Paul. For 
whoever the writer may have been he was neither neglectful nor 
ignorant of the rules of literary composition, as may be seen by 
the opening words both of the Gospel and the Acts. 

But it has been alleged that anyone who had been the com- 
panion of St Paul at those times, to which reference is made by 
the passages we are considering, would have had much more 
and greater things to tell us than the writer of the Acts has here 
set down. This would be quite true if the author had set out 
with the intention of writing a life of St Paul. But, as has been 
observed before, this is exactly what he did not do. His book 
is a description of the beginnings of Christianity. And with this 
in mind we can see that the matters on which he dwells are 
exactly those which we should expect him to notice. In the 
Arst passage (xvi. 10 — 17) he describes the events which were 
connected with the planting of the first Christian Church in 
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Europe at Philippi, and though the word "we" only occurs in the 
verses cited above, it would be ridiculous to suppose that he, 
who wrote those words implying a personal share in what was 
done, was not a witness of all that took place while Paul and 
Silas remained in Philippi. A like remark applies to the second 
passage (xx. 5 — 38). Here too the word "we" is not found after 
verse 15 where we read "we came to Miletus." But surely having 
been with St Paul up to this point, we have no reason to think 
that the writer was absent at the time of that earnest address 
which the Apostle gave to the Ephesian elders whom he sum- 
moned to Miletus to meet him ; an address which is exactly in 
the style that we should, from his Epistles, expect St Paul to 
have used, and which we may therefore judge the writer of the 
Acts to have heard from the Apostle's lips, and in substance to 
have faithfully reported. 

The next passage (xxi. i — 18) brings the voyagers to Jerusalem, 
and there the writer represents himself as one who went with St 
Paul to meet James and the Christian elders when the Apostle 
was about to give an account of his ministry among the Gentiles. 
But though after that the story falls again, as a history should, 
into the third person, have we any right to conclude from this 
that the writer who had come so far with his friend, left him 
after he had reached the Holy City ? Surely it is more natural 
to suppose that he remained near at hand, and that we have 
in his further narrative the results of his personal observation 
and enquir}', especially as when the pronoun " we " again appears 
in the document it is (xxvii. i) to say " it was determined that 
we should sail into Italy." The writer who had been the com- 
panion of St Paul to Jerusalem is at his side when he is to 
be sent to Rome. The events intervening had been such that 
there was no place for the historian to speak in his own person, 
but the moment when he is allowed again to become St PauPs 
companion in travel, the personal feature reappears, and the 
writer continues to be eyewitness of all that was done till Rome 
was reached, and perhaps even till the Apostle was set free, for 
he notes carefully the length of time that the imprisonment, 
lasted. 
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That the writer of the Acts does not mention St PauPs 
Epistles is what we should expect. He was with St Paul, and 
not with any of those congregations to which the Epistles were 
addressed, while as we have said, the planting of the Church, 
and not the further edification thereof was what he set before 
him to be recorded in the Acts. Moreover we are not to look 
upon St Luke as with St Paul in the same capacity as Timothy, 
Silas, or Aristarchus. He was for the Apostle ** the beloved 
physician"; a Christian brother it. is true, but abiding with 
St Paul because of his physical needs rather than as a prominent 
sharer in his missionary labours. 

The passages in question seem to give us one piece of 
definite information about their writer. They shew us that 
he accompanied St Paul from Troas as far as Philippi, and 
there they leave him. But they further shew that it was exactly 
in the same region that the Apostle, when returning to Asia for 
the last time, renewed the interrupted companionship, which 
from that time till St Paul's arrival in Rome seems only to have 
been interrupted while he was under the charge of the Roman 
authorities. If we suppose, as the title given to him warrants us 
in doing, that Theophilus was some official, perhaps in Roman 
employ; that he lived (and his name is Greek) in the region of 
Macedonia ; then the third Gospel may very well have been 
written for his use by St Luke while he remained in Macedonia, 
and the Acts subsequently when St Paul had been set free. In 
this way addressing one who would know how the writer came 
to Macedonia with St Paul, and went away again as that 
Apostle's companion, the places in which the author has allowed 
" we " to stand in his narrative are exactly those in which the 
facts of the case would dictate its retention. 

Nor is this personal portion of the writer's narrative so unim- 
portant as has been alleged by some critics. The founding of 
the Church at Philippi may be called the recorded birthday of 
European Christendom. And for the writer of the Acts it was 
not unimportant to tell us that a Christian Church was es- 
/aWished at Troas, when he had said in an earlier place that on 
a former visit they were forbidden of the Spirit to preach the 
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word in Asia. W^o moreover can reckon the address at 
Miletus an unimportant document in early Church history? 
Does it not shew us how the prescient mind of the Apostle 
saw the signs of the times, the germs of those heretical 
opinions which he lived to find more fully developed, and 
against which he afterwards had to warn Timothy and Titus, 
against which too almost all the letters of the other Apostles 
are more or less directed ? And how the * Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles ' was brought to Rome was a subject which could not but 
find full place in a history of the beginnings of the Gospel. 
For though the writer of the Acts fully acknowledges the exist- 
ence of a Christian Church in Rome before St Paul's arrival, 
it was a part of his purpose to shew us how that Church was 
for the first time strengthened by the personal guidance and 
direction of one of the Apostles. 

The letters of St Paul bear their witness to St Luke's pre- 
sence with the Apostle when he was a prisoner in Rome; for 
in the Epistle to Philemon, written from Rome during this first 
imprisonment, the writer sends to Philemon the salutation of 
Luke (ver. 24) as one of his fellow-labourers, and in the Epistle 
to the Colossians (iv. 14) he is also mentioned as "Luke the 
beloved physician.*' Indeed it seems very probable that St Luke 
afterwards continued to be the companion of St Paul, for in a 
later Epistle (2 Tim. iv. 11) we find him saying, "Only Luke is 
with me." 

That "the beloved physician" was the writer both of the Gospel 
and of the Acts may perhaps also be inferred from the use which 
the author makes of technical medical terms in his description 
of diseases, as in the account of Simon's wife's mother (Luke 
iv. 38), in the story of the woman with tl;e issue of blood 
(viii. 43, 44) and in his narration of the agony of Christ 
(xxii. 44). Also in the description of the cripple at the Temple 
gate (Acts iii. 7), in the notice of the death of Herod Agrippa 
(xii. 23), and when he writes of the blindness of Elymas (xiii. 11), 
and of the sickness of the father of Publius in Melita (xxviii. 8). 
A comparison of the Greek phraseology of the Gospel and 
of the Acts leads also to the conclusion \?cvaX xJaa v«<^ \iw3«s» 
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are from the same hand. It should further be noticed that 
there are more than fifty words used in the Gospel and also in 
the Acts which are not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 
This work, as well as the Gospel, being anonymous, attempts 
have been made to refer the authorship to some other person 
^ than St Luke, seeing that it is only assigned to him by tradition, 
and his name never %appears in the story as do the names of 
other actors in the work. Some critics have suggested that 

« 

Timothy was the author of those sections in which the plural 
pronoun "we" occurs, because in the letters addressed to the 
Corinthians, Thessalonians and Philippians, St Paul mentions 
Timothy with great affection as his fellow-preacher. It is 
argued that whoever wrote the narrative of the Acts must have 
been in very close relation to St Paul at the time when he 
visited Corinth and Thessalonica and Philippi, and that the 
name of such a man would not have been omitted, at all events, 
from the opening greetings of all these Epistles. But we can see 
from Acts xx. 4 — 5 that there was an intimate companion of St 
Paul, who for some reason remained at his side when the others 
could leave him, and who there states expressly that he was 
with the Apostle when Timothy had gone away. And the sug- 
gestion of those who think that Luke the physician was taken 
with him by St Paul because of the bodily infirmities under 
which the Apostle laboured, and that it is in this capacity, 
rather than as a fellow-preacher, that St Luke was in such close 
attendance during the missionary journeys, is worthy of con- 
sideration. If this were so, Luke, though the writer of the diary, 
yet would not come so prominently before the Churches in the 
various cities which were visited, as those companions of St 
Paul who were fellow-missionaries, and this would explain why 
he is omitted in the greetings of the letters afterwards written 
by St Paul to the newly-founded congregations. Moreover, the 
physician would be the one person who would naturally remain 
in attendance, when, the fellow-preachers had gone forth on their 
several ways. 

Nor is there any better ground for supposing, as some have 
done, that Silas is the narrator who writes in the first person. 
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We have only to look at Acts xv. 22, where, in the portion of the 
narrative which, according to this hypothesis, must have been 
written by Silas, he is spoken of as a " chief man among the 
brethren," to see that Silas could not be the writer of such a 
notice concerning himself. 

And the argument which would inake Silas (i.e. Silvanus\ 
and Luke (i.e. Lucanus), two names belonging to one and the 
same person, because the one is derived from silva=2i wood, 
and the other from lucus^^z, grove, and so their sense is 
cognate, does not merit much consideration. It is said in 
support of this view that Silas and Luke are never mentioned 
together. But it is plain from the story of the preaching and 
arrest of Paul and Silas at Philippi, that the writer who there 
speaks in the first person plural was a different person froni Silas 
(cf. Acts xvi. 16—19). And with regard to the cognate signification 
oi the two names it should be borne in mind that when such 
double appellations were given to the same person they were not 
derived from the same language. Cephas and Thomas are 
Aramaic, while Peter and Didymus are Greek. But Silvanus 
and Lucanus have both a Latin origin. 

With still less ground has it been suggested that Titus was 
the author of these personal sections and that some later writer 
incorporated them in his work. Titus was with St Paul in his 
missionary journeys, as we know from the second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, but to accept him as author of "the Acts" would be 
to prefer a theory of modern invention before the tradition which, 
though not capable of exact verification, has the voice of long 
antiquity in its lavour. We are therefore inclined to give the 
weight which it deserves to the ancient opinion, and to accept 
the traditional view of the origin of bdth the Gospel and the 
Acts, rather than any of the modern suppositions, which are 
very difficult to be reconciled with the statements in the Acts 
and the Epistles, and which are the mere offspring of critical 
imaginations. 
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IV. DATE OF THE WORK. 

That the writer was one who lived amid the events with 
which he deals will be clear to any one who will consider how 
he connects his narrative with contemporary history, and that in 
no case can he be proved to have fallen into error. We find him 
speaking of Gamaliel (Acts v. 34) exactly as what we know from 
other sources about that doctor of the Law would lead us to ex- 
pect a contemporary to speak. In the same place he deals with 
historical events in connection with Theudas and Judas, and it 
has been shewn in the note^ that there is great probability that 
in all he says he is correct, for he speaks of the latter of these 
rebels with more exactness than is found in Josephus, while the 
former has probably been unnamed by that writer because the 
rebellion in which Theudas was concerned was comprised under 
the general description that he gives of the numerous outbreaks 
with which Judaea was at that time disturbed. 

Again, the writer of the Acts brings Caesarea before us 
exactly in the condition in which we know it to have been under 
Roman government in the period before the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, He alludes (xi. 28) to the famine in the days of 
Claudius Caesar, in language which only one who had personal 
knowledge of the event would have used. He gives a notice of 
Herod Agrippa which accords with Josephus in most minute 
details, and which shews that the writer of the description was 
most intimately acquainted with the circumstances which at- 
tended that monarch's death. In his mention of Cyprus he makes 
it clear by the designation which he uses for the Roman governor 
of that island that he was conversant with all the circumstances 
of its government, which had but recently undergone a change, 
as is pointed out in the notes on St Paul's visit to Cyprus. 
Of the same character is his very precise notice of the magiste- 
rial titles in Thessalonica and Malta. He employs in his narra- 
tive about these places no general expression, signifying "ruler" 
or "chief man," but gives the special names of the officials there, 
using words far from common, and which modem investigations 
have proved to be of that precision which bespeaks a personal 
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acquaintance with the condition of the districts to which the 
writer refers. 

It is noteworthy too that he introduces at Ephesus the burn- 
ing of the books of magic exactly at that place where, almost 
above any city in the whole of Asia, such acts were held in the 
greatest repute. So too the whole dialogue which he records 
when Paul was rescued by the chief captain in Jerusalem is full 
of incidental allusions to the tumults and disorders with which 
Judaea was afflicted at the time, allusions which would hardly 
have been made, and certainly not so naturally and without all 
conmient, by a writer who put together the story of the Acts at 
a time long after the Apostles were dead. The mention of the 
large force told off to convey Paul to Caesarea is just one of those 
notices which a later writer would never have invented. A body- 
guard oifour hundred and seventy men for the conveyance of a 
single prisoner would have seemed out of all proportion except 
to one who when he wrote knew that the whole land was in- 
fested with bands of outlaws, and that these desperadoes could 
be hired for any outrage at the shortest notice. 

In the same way Felix, Festus and Agrippa are brought 
before us in exact harmony with what we learn of their history 
and characters from other sources, and with none of that descrip- 
tion which a late writer would have been sure to introduce, while 
a contemporary would know it to be unnecessary. Even the 
speech of TertuUus before Felix, both by what it says and what 
it omits, in its words of flattery, is evidence that we are dealing 
with the writing of one who lived through the events of which 
he has given us the history. 

But it is in the frequent notices of Jerusalem that the most 
cogent evidence is to be found for the date of the writer. That 
city was destroyed by the Romans A.D. 70, but in the whole of 
the Acts there is no single word to indicate that the author of 
this book knew anything of that event or even of the causes 
whose operation brought it about. The city is always mentioned 
as still in its grandeur ; the Temple services and sacrifices con- 
tinue to be observed; at the great feasts the crowds of strangers 
assemtde as the Law enjoined, and accvoxv^ \\& ^"^Ns^^aSasstw *^^ 

ACTS c 
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Scribes and Pharisees and Sadducees act the same parts which 
they do in the Gospel histories; localities such as Solomon's 
porch, and the field Akeldama, the tower of Antonia and its near 
neighbourhood to the Temple, are spoken of as though still ex- 
isting and as well-marked spots ; the synagogues erected in the 
city for the foreign Jews are mentioned, and the writer speaks of 
them as places which would be well known to his readers. 
Annas and Caiaphas and Ananias are to him no characters re- 
moved by long years of past history, but recent holders of office 
in the city which was still standing in all security. These features, 
so many and so various, of contemporary knowledge mark the 
Acts as a book which must have been written before the over- 
throw of Jerusalem, and as the narrative terminates about the 
year 6^ A. D., we conclude that its composition must have been 
completed very soon after that date, and probably not later than 
A.D. 66. About the latter year St Paul was martyred at Rome, 
and had the writer of the Acts known of that event it is very , 
difficult to imagine that he should have made no allusion to it in 
such passages as those in which the Apostle declares his ex- 
pectation of death and his readiness to suffer in the cause of 
Qirist 

But not only does the writer of the Acts move easily in his 
narrative as if amid contemporary history, and give notices of 
persons and places like one to whom actual experience in what 
he writes about makes his footing sure, but he has also left an 
undesigned testimony to the date at which he wrote in the 
character of his narrative. We know that before the end of the 
first century the Christian Church was troubled by the rise of 
much false doctrine. In the New Testament we have a few 
allusions to false teachers, as when it is said of Hymenaeus and 
Alexander (i Tim. i. 19, 20) that they "have made shipwreck con- 
cerning the faith," and (2 Tim. ii. 17, 18) of Hymenaeus and 
Philetus, that they "have erred concerning the truth." But from 
other sources we learn much more than from Holy Writ con- 
cerning these first heretical teachers. The earliest and most 
prominent among them were the Gnostics, who derived their 
aaine from the pretensions which they made to superior know- 
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ledge {gnosis). This knowledge, as they taught, distinguished the 
more elevated among mankind from the vulgar, for whom faith 
and traditional opinion were said to be sufficient These teachers 
also perverted the Scriptures by great license in the use of 
allegorical explanation ; they held that from God had emanated 
generations of spiritual beings, whom they named ^ofis, and 
who, from the description given of them, are seen to be imper- 
sonations of the Divine attributes. By the Gnostics matter was 
declared to be evil, but superior knowledge could enable men 
either by asceticism to become superior to it, or if they indulged 
in excesses, to do so without harm. These heretics also denied 
the resurrection of the body. One of their number, Cerinthus, 
taught that Christ was one of the iEons, and that he descended 
upon the man Jesus at His baptism, and gave Him the power of 
working miracles, but departed from Him before His crucifixion. 
There were many other forms assumed by their various heretical 
doctrines, but what has been said will be a sufficient notice of 
their character for us to see how free from all knowledge of such 
speculations was the writer of the Acts. He mentions the op- 
position of the Judaizing Christians, those of the Circumcision, 
and he records in many places the violent assaults made on the 
first missionaries by those sections of the heathen population 
who saw that the spread of Christianity would interfere with 
their sources of gain, but of Gnosticism in any of its phases he 
has never a word, though that kind of teaching was widely 
spread before the end of the first century. It is therefore to be 
believed that his history was composed before such heretical 
teaching had spread, or even made itself much known, or else 
we must suppose that the writer, though aware of the existence 
of all these errors, has yet been able to compile a narrative of 
the early years of the Church without giving us a hint of what 
had been developed within her at the time when he wrote. He 
has brought forward St Paul speaking at Miletus (xx. 29, 30), "I 
know that after my departing shall grievous wolves enter in 
among you, not sparing the flock. Also of your own selves shall 
men arise, speaking perverse things, to draw away disciples after 
them ;** and yet on such a passage he has^veti xio €\^ct^^ax^^ 

c -i 
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words of the Apostle had been exactly verified. To suppose that 
the writer could thus compose his book and never shew that he 
knew of the later course of the history of the Church, if he did 
know of it, is quite as difficult as to conceive that he was 
aware of the overthrow of the Holy City, and yet, though making 
mention of Jerusalem in almost every chapter, he has never let 
fall a word in which he intimates his knowledge that the city no 
longer existed. The only safe conclusion to which a considera- 
tion of these characteristics of the Acts can lead us is that the 
author wrote as he has done because, at the time when he was 
writing, Gnosticism had not been spread abroad, nor was Jeru- 
salem destroyed. 

The absence of any allusions to the writings of St Paul in the 
Acts is a piece of the same kind of evidence for the early date 
of its composition. Many of the Pauline Epistles were no 
doubt written and in the possession of those Churches to which 
they were addressed before the composition of the Acts, but 
they had not yet been widely circulated, and so were probably 
unknown to St Luke. There are, however, some points in 
the history, which he has given us, that derive support from 
the Epistles. Thus the provision for widows, alluded to Acts 
vi. I, was a new feature of social obligation introduced by 
Christianity. In the narrative of St Luke we are shewn that 
this was one of the earliest cares of the infant Church, and 
that it even took precedence of all that we now embrace under 
the name of public worship. Consonant with this part of the 
early Christian organization are the regulations given by St Paul 
to Timothy (i Tim. v. 9) concerning provision for the widows in 
the Church over which he was to preside. Again the historian 
gives in several places the account of Saul's conversion after he 
had been a persecutor of the Christians ; in entire accord with 
this the Apostle speaks of himself (i Tim. i. 13) as " a blasphemer, 
and a persecutor, and injurious," but as having " obtained mercy 
because he did it ignorantly in unbelief." St Paul tells of his 
escape from Damascus (2 Cor. xi. 32) in language which agrees 
with what we read in the Acts (ix. 23 — 25). In like manner he 
makes mention {GaiL i. 18) of his visit to Jerusalem to see Peter 
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and James exactly as St Luke mentions it in the history (Acts ix. 
28). We learn from the Acts (xii. 17) that James was president 
of the Church in Jerusalem, and with that agrees the testimony 
of St Paul (Gal. ii. 9), while the persecutions which the Apostle 
underwent in Lystra, Antioch and Iconium, of which the his- 
torian speaks at some length (Acts xiii., xiv.), are mentioned by 
St Paul when he is writing to Timothy, a native of Lystra (2 
Tim. iii. 10, 11), as matters about which the latter had full 
knowledge. So too the letters of St Paul confirm the history in 
the Acts with reference to the sufferings endured by the Apostle 
in his mission to Macedonia. Speaking of these sufferings he 
reminds the Philippians (i. 30) that their conflict is of the same 
kind as they had seen him endure. He alludes also (ii. 22) to 
their knowledge of the character of Timothy whom St Luke 
mentions as one of St Paul's companions in that journey. And 
at an earlier period when writing to the Thessalonians (i Thess. 
i. 6) he makes mention of the great affliction under which they 
had received the word of the Gospel, and specially names (ii. 2) 
the shameful treatment to which he and his companions had 
been subjected at Philippi. Then the teaching recorded at 
Athens in which the Apostle points out how men from natural 
religion should be led to " seek the Lord if haply they may feel 
after Him and find Him " has its counterpart in what is said in 
the opening of the Epistle to the Romans. There too St Paul 
declares that the invisible things of God, even His eternal power, 
and Godhead, are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, so that men are without excuse. While the quo- 
tation from Aratus in that same speech on Mars' Hill is exactly 
in the style of St Paul as may be seen from similar quotations 
made by him i Cor. xv. 33 and Titus i. 12, while no other N. T. 
writer is found quoting from the works of heathen authors. 

Again both history and letters shew us how St Paul laboured 
with his own hands for the support both of himself and those who 
were with him. St Luke mentions the working with Aquila and 
Priscilla at Corinth (xviii. 3) and puts a reierence to the like 
conduct at Ephesus into the Apostle's mouth (xx. 2>flti ^V^'^V^vs^ 
speaking to the elders at Miletus. The passa^^^s \^\aOci. cQt&ccccv 
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this narrative in the Epistles will be found in i Cor. iv. 12 ; 2 Cor. 
xi. 8 — 10 ; I Thess. ii. 9 ; 2 Thess. iii. 8 ; while from Rom. xvi. 4 
and 2 Tim. iv. 19 we have evidence that these persons whom St 
Luke tells us were fellow-workers with the Apostle as tent- 
makers were really friends whom he valued highly as brethren 
in Christ. 

On another point we have similar confirmation of one docu- 
ment by the others. We know from the Acts how St Paul en- 
couraged the Gentiles to aid with their substance the poor 
Christians in Judaea, and he mentions (Acts xxiv. 17) that it was 
to bring some of the alms collected in answer to his appeals that 
he had come to Jerusalem when he was attacked in the Temple. 
Writing to the Romans (xv. 25) the Apostle says " Now I go 
unto Jerusalem to minister unto the saints" and in the next 
verse mentions the 'contributions^ of Macedonia and Achaia. 
We have also a proof (i Cor. xvi. i) that such collections were 
directed to be made in the churches of Galatia as well as at 
Corinth, and the same subject is mentioned 2 Cor. viii. i — 4» 

In Acts xix. 21, the historian tells us of St Paul's intention to 
visit Rome, and to the Christians there the Apostle writes (Rom. 
i. 13) "I would not have you ignorant that oftentimes I have 
purposed to come unto you." We know from the Acts very 
incidentally (xxvii. 2) that Aristarchus went with St Paul when 
he was carried prisoner to Rome. This is confirmed by the 
language which the Apostle uses in a letter written during 
that imprisonment (CoL iv. 10) where he speaks of Aristarchus as 
his fellow-prisoner, a term which might well be used figuratively 
by him to express the devotion of the friend who gave up his 
own liberty that he might minister to the venerable prisoner. 

Such coincidences of testimony in works written indepen- 
dently of each other are of the highest value, and could only be 
found in writings produced by those who wrote from direct 
personal knowledge. So that we are in this way brought to 
the conclusion that the narrative of the Acts was composed 
before the time when the Epistles of St Paul had been brought 
into circulation. For there is in the history no notice of the 
Jetters, and yet the details betoken the same freshness, and 
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closeness to the events of which they speak, as is seen in the 
confessedly contemporary allusions made by St Paid in his 
Epistles. There can, therefore, be no great difference in their 
date of composition between those Epistles of St Paul from 
which we have quoted and St Luke's account in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

A consideration of these various features of the Acts, — ^that 
the writer makes mention of contemporary secular history as 
one who was living among the events of which he speaks ; 
that in his work we find no indication that he knew of the fall 
of Jerusalem ; that he displays no acquaintance with the here- 
tical tenets which were rife before the end of the first century ; 
that he makes no reference to any of St Paul's Epistles, though 
writing as one fully conversant with the missionary-travels of 
that Apostle, — ^forces us to the conclusion that the work was 
written at some time between A. D. 63 and A. D. 70, and most 
probably about midway between these dates. 



V. THE SOURCES OF THE NARRATIVE. 

In the preface to the Gospel of St Luke the writer states 
definitely that the information which he is about to record for 
Theophilus was derived from those " which from the beginning 
were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word." And as he him- 
self was certainly not a disciple of Christ from the first, it was 
necessary that in the earlier treatise he should consult others, 
and it may have been needful to do so for the greater portion 
of what he has there written. But in the later book the sources 
of his information are not necessarily of exactly the same kind 
as for the Gospel. So that the preface of the Gospel need not 
be taken as having reference to the Acts likewise ; and it is 
manifest from the passages in which the author in the Acts 
speaks in the first person plural that he meant to imply that he 
was himself an eye-witness of the events which he is there 
describing. What has been said in the notes on iii. 8 about the 
graphic character of the language llieie u^^^, ^xA oi \x^ i\sK«- 
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larity in style to the Gospel of St Mark, the vivid narratives of 
which have much in common with the acknowledged language 
of St Peter, it seems not improbable that the account of the 
events at and after the Ascension and of the spread of the 
Gospel in Jerusalem (Acts i. — ^v.) may have been drawn directly 
or indirectly from that Apostle's information. We may also 
ascribe to the same sourte all those portions of the narrative in 
which St Peter plays a conspicuous part, and of which the 
language is markedly of one character. Such portions would 
include ix. 32 — xi. 18 and also xii. i — 19, much of which could 
have come in the first instance from no other lips than those of 
Peter himself. From some member of the Hellenistic party, of 
whom St Luke would meet many during his travels with St 
Paul, (just as we know (xxi. 8) that he dwelt with Philip the 

• Evangelist many days at Caesarea,) our author probably drew 
the whole of that portion of his narrative which relates to the 
appointment of the deacons and the accusation, defence, and 
death of Stephen (vi. — vii.), as well as those notices of the after 
movements of the Hellenistic missionaries (viii. i — ^40, xi. 19^ 
30, xii. 25) which are found at intervals in the history. 

The narrative of Saul's conversion (ix. i — 30) must have 
been told by himself, and after xiii. i the remainder of the book 
deals exclusively with the labours of that Apostle, and as the 
writer had abundant opportunities while journeying with St 
Paul of hearing all the history of his life before he became his 
companion, we cannot suppose that he has recorded anything 
of St Paul's doings except what was derived from the informa- 
tion of that Apostle or his fellow-labourers. 

There remain the two historic notices (i) of the rest experi- 
enced by the Churches of Judaea and Galilee and Samaria 
(ix. 31) and (2) of the death of Herod Agrippa (xii. 20 — 23) ; 
but of these, if, as we have endeavoured to shew, he were living 
amidst the events of which he writes, the author would be aware 
from his personal knowledge ; and the natural manner in which 
both these incidents are introduced indicates how well the 
writer knew that for his Christian readers as well as for himself 

a sJjg^bt bint would recall the bypast trials of Christ's Church. 
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VI. ON SOME ALLEGED DIFFICULTIES IN THE CHARACTER 
OF THE NARRATIVE IN THE ACTS. 

It has been said in recent criticism on the Acts that the book 
represents the Gospel as intended not for Jews only but for 
all mankind, in a manner at variance with the teaching of the 
Gospels. Those who put forward this objection would assign 
the teaching of the universality of the Gospel message to St 
Paul alone and would set it down as his development of what 
was meant at first to be only a modification of Judaism. 

That in the Acts the preaching of the Gospel is represented 
as for all nations is certainly true. St Peter says (ii. 39) "The 
promise is unto you and to your children and to all that are 
afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall call." The 
accusation laid against Stephen (vi. 14) was that he had said 
"Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place and change the 
customs which Moses delivered us" and his whole defence 
shews that he had preached that not the Jews nor Jerusalem 
were any longer to be God's special care, but all men were 
now to be embraced in His covenant, while the whole of St 
Paul's labours are directed to make of Jews and Gentiles one 
worldwide Church of Christ But the student of the Gospels 
need surely find no stumblingblock here. For if we take that 
which is on all hands accepted as the most Jewish of the Gos- 
pels, that of St Matthew, we can see that the universalism of 
the Acts is therein foreshadowed from the first, and spoken of 
definitely before the close. To God's ancient people His offers 
of mercy were made first, and in accordance with this is the 
conduct of all the preaching of the Acts, but Gentiles are no 
longer excluded when once Christ has been bom. To lay the 
foundations of the Christian Church firmly in the short space 
of the ministerial life of its Founder it was needful that the 
labours both of Himself and His disciples should be confined 
within a limited range, and directed to a people prepared by 
the Old Testament revelation and among whom some were 
likely to be ready to hear the words ol \\i^ Cko^-^^v. xs^RSsasi^, 
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But while the infant Jesus is in His cradle we see wise men 
from the East brought to be His earliest worshippers. The 
voice of His herald proclaims that not the natural seed of 
Abraham shall of necessity be heirs of the promises, but that 
God is able of the very stones (and if so, much more from 
among the rest of mankind) to raise up children unto Abra- 
ham. When the ministry of Christ is begun and He takes up 
His abode in the border land of the Gentiles, we are reminded 
that it had been made known of old that " the people which 
sat in darkness were to see great light, and that light is sprung 
up for them that sat in the region and shadow of death.'' 
Then what can be more universal than the benedictions with 
which the Sermon on the Mount begins ? The poor in spirit, 
the mourners, the meek, the pure, the merciful, these are not 
restricted to the Jewish race, and on these it is that Jesus 
utters His first blessings. How often loo does He shew that 
the customs of the Jews were to be done away, the ceremonial 
law, the fastings and the sabbaths to be disregarded, while 
the moral law was to be Videned and deepened so that all 
men should learn that they were neighbours one of another? 
How often does He select the Samaritans to illustrate His 
teaching, and place them before us as those with whom He 
was well pleased, while He points out (Matt. viii. lo) that in the 
Roman centurion there was faith manifested beyond what He 
had found in Israel ? It is true that when Jesus first sent out 
the twelve (Matt. x. 5) He said unto them "Go not into the 
way of the Gentiles " but this was in the same spirit in which 
all the teaching of Christianity had its commencement among 
the Jews. Yet the Lord who gave the injunction that this 
should be so, knew that those to whom the message was first 
sent would largely refuse to hear. For He adds to his com- 
mission the warning that His ministers are going as 'sheep 
among wolves,' and foretells that they should be persecuted 
from one city to another (Matt. x. 16 — 23), and goes on to 
say that His message is to be published far and wide, yea 
even jwoclaimed, as it were, from the housetops. When He 
speaks afterwards {MzXt, xii. 18 — ^21) of His own work in the 
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language of Isaiah He quotes " He shall shew judgment to 
the Gentiles,,. 3Xi^ in His name shall the Gentiles trust'' and 
before the close of that same address He adds those words 
which proclaim that not only the ties .of race but even those 
of family and kindred are to be disregarded in comparison 
with the unity of all men in Him " Whosoever shall do the 
will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother 
and sister and mother." 

Think too how he figures the kingdom of God. It is a 
tree (Matt xiii. 32) in whose branches the birds of the air 
from all quarters shall come and find a home : it is a net 
cast into the wide sea of the world and gathers (xiii. 47) of 
every kind of fish ; while the field in which God's seed is to 
be sown is not Judaea nor Palestine nor any limited region, 
but in His own gracious exposition (xiii. 38) " The field is the 
world." He makes known (Matt, xviii. 11) that His mission 
is not to save one race only but to seek and save that which is 
lost, and says to the professedly, but only outwardly, religious 
among His own people (xxi. 31) "The publicans and harlots go 
into the kingdom of God before you," and adds the solemn 
warning afterwards (xxi. 43) "The kingdom of God shall be 
taken from you, and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof 

And as the end of His life drew near Jesus spake even more 
plainly. Thus He says (Matt. xxiv. 14) " This Gospel of the 
kingdom shall be preached in all the world for a witness unto 
all nations,^ and His final commission (xxviii. 19) bids His dis- 
ciples do what St Luke tells us in the Acts they did : " Go ye 
therefore and teach all nations baptizing them... and teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.'' 

When in one Gospel we find so many evidences of what the 
character of the Christian preaching was meant to be, we need 
not examine farther to see with how little ground it is asserted 
that in the Acts St Luke paints Christianity in different colours 
from anything that was known to the writers of the Gospels or 
set forth in the life and teaching of Jesus. As the angels pro- 
claimed at the birth of the Lord, " tVie Ud\t\^^ oi ^x^^X'ys^^'' ^^^^ 
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to be " unto all people," and the newborn King while " the glory 
of God's people Israel" was also heralded from the first as to 
be " a light to lighten the Gentiles." 

Another objection to the narrative in the Acts is that the book 
marks no rupture with Judaism. To bring this objection into 
prominence much stress is laid by those who use it on the 
severity with which St Paul speaks of the Judaizers in some 
parts of his letters, notably in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
From the language there used it is argued that the Apostle had 
broken altogether with Judaism, and that the picture of his life 
and labours as we have received it in the Acts is untrustworthy. 
Now first of all it is extremely unlikely that the preachers of 
Christ's Gospel, with His example before them, would sever 
themselves from their Jewish brethren until circumstances arose 
which forced them to do so. Our Lord had been a devout Jew 
while rebuking without measure what was deserving of rebuke in 
Pharisaic Judaism. And what we have set before us in the Acts, 
first in the doings of the twelve, and then in the story of St Paul 
is in natural sequence to the Gospel history. Peter and John 
going up to the temple at the hour of prayer is the link which 
binds one history to the other, and it is a link which would not 
lightly be broken, for who could be so powerfully appealed to by 
the first Evangelists as those who had the ancient scriptures 
already in their hands ? 

And in St Paul's case a distinction should be made between 
Judaism and Judaizers. He knew that Judaism must pass 
away, yet how tenderly, lovingly he deals in his letters with the 
devout Jew. The Judaizers, who were of set purpose an obstacle 
and hindrance to the work of the Gospel, he cannot away with. 
They are the men who desire merely ''to make a fair shew in the 
flesh," who preach "another Gospel," and therefore are to the 
Apostle anathema. But he could still see constantly in the Law 
the paedagogue which was to bring men to Christ ; and how near 
his heart his own people were we can discern from that Moses- 
like language of his written to the Romans at the same time that 
he wrote m his severest strain to the misleading Judaizers among 
the Galatians. In what a truly tender light St Paul regarded all 
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that was Jewish is seen from his words to the Romans (Rom. ix. 
I — 5) " I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience bearing 
witness with me in the Holy Ghost, that I have great sorrow 
and unceasing pain in my heart. For I could wish that I myself 
were anathema from Christ for my brethren's sake, my kinsmen 
according to the flesh : who are Israelites; whose is the adoption, 
and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and 
the service of Gody and the promises ; whose are the fathers, and 
of whom is Christ as concerning the flesh, who is over all, God 
blessed for ever." Now this very same feeling is shewn to us in 
the Acts. There to the Jews he becomes a Jew that he may gain 
them for the GospeL He follows the advice of the brethren in 
Jerusalem and takes on him the Naiaritevow, and in his speech 
before the Council he shrinks not from saying " I am a Pharisee, 
a son of Pharisees," exactly in accord with the spirit which 
dictates again his argument to the Romans (xi. i) "Did God 
cast off His people? God forbid. For I also am an Israelite.** 
And those whom God had not cast off we may rest sure St Paul 
had not cast off, nor made with them such a breach as is sug- 
gested by those who argue from some expressions in his Epistles 
that the behaviour described in the Acts is not such as St Paul 
would have shewn to the other disciples nor they to him. 

Again it is said that in the Acts Peter is represented as Pauline 
in all he says and does and Paul's conduct is pictured as in 
complete harmony with Peter's. But to those who believe that 
these two were both Apostles of the same Jesus, both preachers 
of the same Evangel, both guided by the same Holy Spirit, 
there is nothing but what is natural in this. The historian 
brings both before us as labouring for the same work, the 
extension of the Gospel according to Christ's command from 
Jerusalem to the ends of the earth. He gives us only short 
abstracts of what either preacher said, and is it not to be 
supposed that there would be great similarity in the drift of 
their addresses ? Their main theme must be the Resurrection 
as a proof of the Divinity and the Messiahship of Jesus. Their 
chief exhortation " Repent and be baptized in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of your sins." 
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But this figment of a Pauline and a Petrine party never 
entered into the thoughts of either Luke or Paul or Peter. 
There were partisans of Paul and of Peter at Corinth, it is true, 
but we know how they were rebuked by Paul himself, who bade 
them remember that Christ was not divided. Nor is there 
any evidence worth the name that His Apostles were divided. 
Paul tells us how he rebuked Peter because he stood condemned 
by the inconsistency of his own actions. But it was the rebuke 
of a friend and not of an opponent, for in the same chapter 
he speaks of Peter as one who had been entrusted by the 
Spirit with the Gospel of the circumcision, and who had given 
to him and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, as labourers 
in a common cause though in different fields. But neither in 
the Acts nor in the Epistles have we any warrant for that opinion 
which is so prominent in the Clementine fictions of the second 
century. There, without being named, St Paul is alluded to by 
Peter " as the man who is mine enemy," and under the guise 
of Simon Magus is attacked for reproving Peter at Antioch. 
These writings are a most worthless ground on which to base 
any argument at all. Their author, whoever he may have been, 
durst not mention St Paul by name, so doubtful is he of the 
acceptance which his work will meet with ; and yet it is of these 
works that writers who deny the fidelity of the New Testament 
documents assert "there is scarcely a single writing which is of 
so great importance for the history of Christianity in its first 
stage." It is out of these fictions that the Petrine and Pauline 
parties have been evolved. The writings of Justin Martyr, who 
knew the sentiments of Christians in the Holy Land at the 
beginning of the second century, have no trace of these parties, 
neither is there a trace to be found in what is left us of the 
writings of that Judaeo-Christian Hegesippus. And if these 
men, who were in the position to know most about it, have no 
word of the matter, we can only conclude that the opposition so 
much dwelt on did not exist, but that, just as in the Acts we have 
it set before us, the preaching of Peter and Paul was in entire 
harmony. For them Christ was not divided, nor did their 
doctrine differ except so far as was made necessary by the con- 
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dition of the audiences which they addressed. For a fuller 
discussion of this subject than is here possible, and for demon- 
stration that there was no antagonism between Paul and the 
rest of the Apostles, the reader is referred to Dr Lightfoot's 
Essay on " St Paul and the Three" in his Edition of the Epistle 
to the Galatians. 



I have to thank several friends for their kind interest in the 
first part of the Acts and for some suggestions which, as far as 
was possible, have been embodied in the notes. But I desire 
specially to express my acknowledgement of the help which I 
have derived in matters of Jewish learning and antiquities from 
my friend Dr Schiller- Szinessy, to whose abundant stores of 
knowledge the enquirer seems always welcome. 
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with them, they determined that Paul and Barnabas, and 
certain other of them, should go up to Jerusalem unto the 

3 apostles and elders about this question. And being brought 
on their way by the church, they passed through Phenice 
and Samaria, declaring the conversion of the Gentiles : and 

4 they caused great joy unto all the brethren. And when 

once repeat their testimony of what ** God had done with them" among 
the Gentiles, and thus become the opponents of the * * men from Judaea. 

dissension and dispuiation\ The authorities of best account give a 
simple instead of compound noun for the last word, and it would be 
well rendered ** questioning," (so R,V.) as the subject in dispute is 
called a "question'* at the end of the verse. The first noun rendered 
** dissension '* does not imply any angry disputation, but only a division. 
They took different sides in the debate. 

they determined (appointed)] i.e. the brethren of the church of 
Antioch. The verb, as well as the whole context, shews that the 
mission was sent by the whole Christian community, to which the 
question was one of most vital importance, probably affecting a large 
part of their members. 

apostles and elders^ Peter, John, and James we find were now at 
Jerusalem, and these seem, from other notices in the N. T. (Gal. i. 18, 
19, and ii. 9), to have been the Apostles who continued to live in the 
holy city. These with the elders appear now as the governing body of 
the infant church. And Jerusalem was for the Jew, until its destruc- 
tion, the place of chief authority (cp. Is. ii. 3). The overthrow of the 
holy city did as much as anything to help on the knowledge of the 
universality of the Christian religion. Those who had been bred in 
Judaism, could not (as devout Jews to this day do not) cast away the 
thought that Jerusalem is *'the place where men ought to worship." 

8. brought on their way\ It was not an uncommon mark of affec- 
tion or respect that a part of the church at any place should attend its 
chief teachers for a short way on their journeys. (Cp. infra xx, 38, 
xxi. 16.) And for the antiquity of the custom among the Jews, see 
Gen. xviii. 16, where Abraham brings his heavenly visitors on their way. 
Among the companions of Paul and Barnabas on this journey must 
have been Titus, for we read of him, and the question raised about his 
circumcision, in St Paul's own notice of this visit (Gal. ii. 3). 

through Phenice (Phoenicia) and Samarid\ The road would take 
them along the coast through Berytus, Tyre and Sidon, which at this 
time were places of great importance, and most likely to have bodies of 
Christians among their inhabitants. 

declaring the conversion of the Gentiles\ This would naturally be 

St Paul's great theme. Among those who were going up to Jerusalem 

with him would be members of the Judaizing party, but their presence 

was no check on the Apostle's zeal that all men should hear of the 

bringing in of Gentiles to the faith of Christ. The verb used implies 

that he gave his story with all details, and we may be sure that he 

dwelt on the way in which the Spirit of God had set a seal upon the 

H^orJc, though the converts of whom he spake "wete a\Y utic\xc.umcAS«d. 
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they were come to Jerusalem, they were received of the 
church, and o/the apostles and elders, and they declared all 
things that God had done with them. But there rose up s 
certain of the sect of the Pharisees which believed, saying, 
That it was needful to circumcise them, and to command 
tAem to keep the law of Moses. 

uft/o all the brethrefi\ We see therefore that it was only some of the 
Jews who demanded from the Gentiles complete conformity to the Law. 
At Jerusalem (v. 5) the Judaizing party is described as * certain of 
the sect of the Pharisees which believed, and the Gospel history repre- 
sents the Pharisees on all occasions as determined supporters of the 
<ieremonial law. Probably their party was most numerous at Jerusalem, 
where all the ritual observances could be most completely carried out. 
In the more remote congregations the joy over the Gentile con- 
versions would be unalloyed. 

4. they were received of tJu church] * * The church " is perhaps named 
first because there would on such a visit be an assembly of the whole 
Christian body to hear the story of the missionary labours of Paul and 
Barnabas before the question about which they had specially been sent 
from Antioch came to be discussed. The account of the spreading of 
the faith was for all, while the question of circumcision would be 
discussed only by the heads of the church, and those who could speak 
with authority. This preliminary meeting must have lasted for a con- 
siderable time, even if only a mere abstract of the labours, sufferings 
and success of Paul and Barnabas were given to those who met them. 
Such a recital was the best introduction that could be conceived for the 
question which was afterwards to be discussed and legislated on. 

God had done with them] The preposition {fierii) implies that the 
Apostles deemed themselves fellow- workers with God (cp. Mark xvi. 20), 
but that they were only instruments whom God employed is also shewn 
below {v, 12) where the same labours are spoken of as "what God 
had wrought among the Gentiles djf (5tA) them." 

5. But there rose up^ &c.] The margin of the A.V. takes this 
sentence as part of the narration of Paul and Barnabas, "there rose up, 
said they, certain, &c." But it is much more natural to consider them 
to be St Luke's account of what happened at Jerusalem. The teachers 
at Antioch had not been described as Pharisees though they probably 
were so. But in no other passage of the N.T. are the Pharisees 
mentioned away from Jerusalem. As soon as the Apostolic narrative 
was heard by the church certain of their party stood forth from the 
church body and lodged their protest against what had been done. The 
Pharisaic teaching concerning the necessity of circumcision was based 
on such passages as Is. lyi. 6, where the covenant mentioned was held 
to be that of circumcision. And they supported their position by such 
passages as Is. lii. i, where the uncircumcised are excluded from the 
noly city. 

sayings That it was needful] Better, "saym^, It is Tvefc^^xi^^ ^^;'* 
The words are a direct utterance, and suvl beUet so xetAete.^ 'wfis*. 
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^—12. The Council at Jerusalem ; the debate and the speech 
of Peter, Narration of the work of Barnabas and Paul 

6 And the apostles and elders came together for to consider of 

7 this matter. And when there had been much disputing, Peter 

St Luke*s narrative, in which he is describing what occurred before 
the church at Jerusalem. 

The visit of St Paul to Jerusalem which St Luke here describes is 
now generally admitted to be the same of which St Paul speaks in 
Gal. ii. I — 9. The chronology offers no obstacle to this conclusion, 
while the purpose of the visit, and the companionship of Barnabas and 
the persons who were at the head of the church in Jerusalem are all 
accordant in the two notices. In the Epistle, St Paul tells us that he 
took Titus with him, and nothing is more likely than that while he had 
the company of some members of the Judaizing party, he would a* o 
take a companion with him from among those converts on whose behalf 
he was making the journey. He says too that it was ' by revelation ' that 
he went up, while the narrative of the Acts represents him as sent by 
the church of Antioch. But here need be no contradiction. An inward 
monition may have furnished the true reason why the Apostle consented 
to make an appeal to the central authorities in Jerusalem. St Luke 
would not necessarily be aware of this ; it was important in St Paul's 
argument to the Galatians that he should mention it. (For a fuller 
comparison of the two notices, see Bp Lightfoot's Ep. to GalatianSy 
note, pp. 122 — 127.) 

6 — 12. The Council at Jerusalem ; the debate and thr 
SPEECH OF Peter. Narration of the work of Barnabas 
AND Paul. 

6. And the apostles and elders came (were gathered) together^ 
These words refer to a formal summoning to discuss the difficult 
question which had been brought forward. That there was a space 
"between the first welcome of the Apostles by the church and the 
assembly of the synod suits St Paul's words (Gal. ii. 2) that he ex- 
plained his position " privately to them which were of reputation." This 
private conference was a necessary preparation for the more public 
oiscussion which alone is noticed by the history. 

7. much disputing^ \^R. V, questioning] For the Pharisaic ele- 
ment would find its warmest supporters at Jerusalem. And it is to that 
party that the disputing must be ascribed, for it is plain, from the sum- 
ming up of St James at the close of the discussion, that the other 
apostles were of the same mind with Paul and Barnabas, and as is said 
in the Epistle to the Galatians (ii. 9), "they gave unto them the right 
hands of fellowship." 

JW^r ri>se iip] It is worth notice that BamabaS and Paul leave 
^J^gmnents and reasons to those who had laboured most among Jewish 
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rose up, and said unto them, Men and brethren, ye know 
hoyr that a good while ago God made choice among us, 
that the Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word of 
the gospel, and believe. And God, which knoweth the « 
hearts, bare them witness, giving them the Holy Ghost, 
even as he did unto us ; and put no difference between us 9 
and them, purifying their hearts by faith. Now therefore xo 
why tempt ye God, to put a yoke upon the neck of the 

converts, and merely content themselves with telling their experience of 
what God had wrought through them. 

Men and brethren\ See note on i. 16. 

a good while ag6\ Lit. ** from early days." Alluding to the conver- 
sion of Cornelius (chap, x.) which probably took place some ten years 
before the meeting of this synod. This was at an early period of the 
apostolic ministry, and the great and numerous events which had inter- 
vened made the time seem long ago. 

by my moutK\ That he may not seem to be claiming a distinction 
for himself as the one chosen of God for this work, St Peter is careful 
to call himself no more than the mouthpiece of God. 

8. which knoiveth the hearts] The word is only here and in Acts i. 
24, and on both occasions it is St Peter who uses it. Such witness could 
admit of no appeal ; and God had put the uncircumcised on the same 
level with the circumcised by giving to them the same gifts of the Spirit. 

9. And put no difference] i.e. made no distinction. The Apostle 
looks on God's testimony to the Gentiles in two lights. What was 
given to the new converts was the same which had been given at the 
first outpouring of the Spirit. And God made no mark of distinction to 
sever Jews from Gentiles. Faith had purified the hearts of Cornelius 
and his house, and the outward observances of the law of Moses were 
of no account when the heart was clean before Him who alone could 
judge of the purity thereof. In these words of his St Peter clearly 
agrees to all that St Paul had taught about the admission of the Gentiles. 

purifying their hearts, &c.] The verb is the same which is used in 
the account of the vision (x. 15) "what God hath cleansed, &c.," and St 
Peter is clearly referring to that narrative. 

10. Now there/ore] When you have this evidence of how God has 
already accepted the Gentiles. 

,why tempt ye God] Men are said **to tempt God" when they dis- 
trust his guidance, and in consequence disobey his revealed will (cp. 
Ps. xcv. 9). So the Jews tempted God in the wilderness (Heb. iii. 9) 
when they saw His mighty works and yet murmured at His leaders : 
so they are said to have tempted Christ (i Cor. x. 9) when they were 
punished by the fiery serpents ; and Ananias and Sapphira are said to 
"have agreed to tempt the Spirit of the Lord,'* by acting as though 
they thought they could deceive God in their offering* Ftoxsv n^nk&r. 
instances the force of the question in the text m\\ \i^ s»e,eti. 'Wvck^ 
who should act os the Pharisaic party would tecoromerw^^ -woxj^.^ "^^^^ ^^' 
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disciples, which neither our fathers nor we were able to 
n bear? But we believe that through the grace of the Lord 
la Jesus Christ we shall be saved, even as they. Then all the 

multitude kept silence, and gave audience to Barnabas 

and Paul, declaring what miracles and wonders God had 

wrought among the Gentiles by them. 

trusting God's knowledge of the hearts of men, and refusing to be guided 
by what His Spirit had made known in the conversion of Cornelius. 

a yoke\ So St Paul (Gal. v. i) calls the ceremonial law ** a yoke of 
bondage." Christ uses the word **yoke" for his own precepts, knowing 
that a yoke was needed for men's guidance, but He calls it "easy" (Matt. 
xi. 30). 

able to dear] How this was felt is shewn by the Rabbinic injunction 
to **make a hedge about the law," i.e. so to fence in its precepts by 
additional regulations of their own, that there should be no chance 
of infringing the commandment. These additions, commandments of 
men, as our Lord styles them, had made the ceremonial observances 
into a killing load. 

11. But] Translation fails to give the force of this conjunction. 
It implies an exhortation for which the remainder of the verse states 
the reason. But cease now from such a course^ for we believe, &c. 

through the grace of the Lord yesus] (The most ancient authorities 
omit Christ^ It is not to our having conformed to the Jewish law, St 
Peter urges, that we look for salvation, but to the grace of the Lord. 

even as they] i.e. in like manner as they believe. Thus the argu- 
ment is : If our belief and hope are the same, and no other, than theirs, 
why should these new converts be urged to adopt observances which 
form to us no ground for our hope of salvation ? In the N. T. history 
St Peter's name appears no more, and when we call to mind the opposi- 
tion which, at the close of the first, and in the second century, was 
represented as existing between the teaching of Paul and Peter, we 
cannot think that it was without meaning that this last appearance of 
the Apostle of the circumcision in the Scripture story sets him before 
us in full accord with the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

12. Then all the multitude] Though the apostles and elders are 
alone mentioned (z'. 6) as coming together, it now appears that the 
assembly was a large one. 

kept silence] The authority with which he could speak through whom 
God had first opened the door of faith to the Gentiles must have 
silenced opposition. For he like themselves had had prejudices to 
overcome before his mission to Cornelius. 

and gave audience] Here the imperfect tense implies the steady 
continuous attention to the whole narrative of that first missionary 
journey of St Paul. 

Tvhat miracles] The word is that usually rendered signs ; and the 

two nouns are the same which occur in the prayer of the disciples 

^'n soj 'that sf^gns a?ui wonders may be done lYiioxji^b. the name of thy 
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13 — 21. James sums up tJu discussion^ and pronounces the 
decision of the Church on this controversy^ 

And after they had held their peace, James answered, 13 
saying, Men and brethren, hearken unto me : Simeon hath 14 
declared how God at the first did visit the Gentiles, to take 
out of them a people for his name. And to this agree the xs 
words of the prophets ; as it is written, After this I will x6 

holy servant Jesus.* The prayer was now being answered abundantly. 
It is well that the English rendering should accord in these places. 
by them\ See note on v, 4 above. 

is — ^21. James sums up the discussion, and pronounces the 

DECISION OF THE CHURCH ON THIS CONTROVERSY. 

18. yames] i.e. the brother of the Lord, and bishop of Jerusalemi 
see above on xii. 17. 

Men and brethren\ See note on i. 16. 

hearken unto me] The president's summary takes no note of the 
"much disputing" (v. 7) but points out that a divine revelation had 
been made to Peter, and that it was accordant with the words of Old 
Testament prophecy. On these warrants he based his decision. 

14. Simeon (Sjrmeon)] This more Jewish form of the name of the 
Apostle Peter is found also at the commencement of St Peter's second 
Epistle. The Jews after they came to have much intercourse with 
Gentiles had frequently two forms of name, one of which was employed 
on religious and solemn occasions, the other in intercourse with non- 
Jews and in the ordinary transactions of life. Thus in the Apocrypha 
(i Mace. V. 17, &c.) the name of the Maccabean prince is written 
Simon, though on his coins it stands Symeon (see Gesenius, s.v,). 

how God at the first] Better, how God did first visit, &c. It was not 
at the first, but some time after the mission of the Holy Ghost on the 
Apostles that Cornelius was converted. What St Peter had narrated 
was the first acceptance of a Gentile into the church. 

visit the Gentiles] In the old sense of "look upon," and generally 
with the accompanying notion of kindness. (Cp. Luke i. 68, 78, vii* 
16 ; Heb. ii. 6.) 

a people for his name] Thus " the chosen people" were no longer to 
be Jews only, and so those ceremonial ordinances which had hitherto 
marked out Jews from Gentiles might be seen to be unnecessary. 

15. And to this agree] i.e. with this action on God's part the 
statements of His prophets are in harmony. They had foretold that it 
should be so. Only one prophet is here quoted, viz. Amos (ix. 11, 13), 
but the audience would recall other like passages, as St Paul does 
Rom. XV. 9 — 12, quoting from the books of Moses, David and IsalaK. 

16. After this] Ui. after these things^ {^^ R.V^^ \\.^^\i^^^«v^xv 
reference to the words of Amos that tTcie c^oXaAAou \vet^ ^-^^^^ S& '^^^ 
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return, and will build again the tabernacle of David, 
which is fallen down; and I will build again the 
17 ruins thereof, and I will set it up : that the residue 
of men might seek after the Lord, and all the Gen- 
tiles, upon whom my name is called, saith the Lord, 

• made from the Hebrew, which is correctly represented by the A.V. 
in the book of Amos. Whether St James himself spoke at the synod 
in Greek, or St Luke has represented in Greek what the speaker himself 
uttered in Aramaic we cannot know. But the words in the text cor- 
respond very nearly with the LXX. which here (either because they 
read the Hebrew consonants differently or because they merely gave the 
sense without attempting an exact rendering), varies from the Hebrew 
text. Yet St Luke does not give exactly the words of the LXX. He 
may have quoted from memory or have modified them somewhat to 
adapt them to the form of his sentence. The words of the LXX. run 
thus, " In that day I will set up the tabernacle of David which hath 
fallen down, and I will build up the fallen parts thereof, and the ruins 
thereof I will set up, and I will build it up as the days of eternity, that 
the residue of men may seek (unto it) and all the Gentiles upon whom 
my name is called saith the Lord who doeth all these things. 

/ will return^ and will build'\ This is not the form of either the 
Hebrew text or the LXX. , but it is a favourite Hebrew mode of expression 
to signify "I will do a thing again." Cp. Eccl. iv. i, "I returned and 
considered" = I considered once again. Also Eccl. iv. 7, ix. 11. This 
favours the opinion that St James, in this specially Jewish synod, may 
have spoken in Aramaic. 

the tabernacle of David'\ The word used by Amos signifies one of 
those booths used by the people at the Feast of Tabernacles, when 
they lived in frail dwellings in order to be reminded that God 
was their protector. This word may be applied to the estate of the 
Jews when the Deliverer should come, to indicate that they should be 
brought very low, but yet should find in him a Saviour. 

17. might seek after the Lord'\ The Hebrew of Amos differs widely 
here; and in the LXX. "the Lord" is not expressed. But the Spirit 
enabled St James to give the full interpretation of the prophetic words. 
The original paints the restored tabernacle, and of course the people of 
David restored along with it, as possessors of the remnant of Edom and 
all the heathen. The nations shall be joined unto the Lord's people. 
The LXX., as an exposition, speaks of *'the residue of men seeking unto 
the restored tabernacle." St James makes both clear by shewing tliat 
**to seek after the Lord" is to be the true up-building both of the house 
of David and of all mankind besides. 

The Hebrew word for "man" is Adam which differs very slightly 

from the word Edom. So that the variation between "remnant of 

Edom" and "residue of men" may be due only to the various reading 

of thn.\. noun. 

^i5%f zc//i^^ my name is called] An Aramaic mode of saying "who 
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who doeth all these things. Known unto God are all xs 
his works from the beginning of the world. Wherefore my 19 
sentence is, that we trouble not them, which from among 
the Gentiles are turned to God : but that we write unto 20 
them, that they abstain from pollutions of idols, and from 

are called by my name." The expression is so translated James ii. 7 
(cp. Deut. xxviii. 10, &c.). 

who doetK\ Here the most ancient texts connect the words of this 
verse with those of the following, and have nothing to represent the 
English "all" in v, 17, or **unlo God are all his works" in v. 18, so 
that the sense becomes either (i) "the Lord, who maketh these things 
known from the beginning of the world," or (2) "the Lord, who doeth 
these things that were known from the beginning of the world." The 
first of these renderings is the more difficult to understand, and it must 
be taken as somewhat hyperbolic. God made known by His prophets 
the calling of the Gentiles in very early days, and this early revelation 
may be all that is intended by the stronger phrase. But the second 
sense seems to suit better with the context. This reception of the Gen- 
tiles seems to the Jew a new and startling thing, but God has revealed 
it by His prophets, and He who is doing it is but carrying out what 
He had known and designed from the beginning of the world. 

19. Wherefore my sentence is\ Lit. I decide. The pronoun is 
emphatically expressed, and indicates that the speaker is deciding with 
authority. 

thcU we trouble not theni\ The verb is only found here in N.T., and 
signifies to trouble by putting obstacles in the way of another. Thus 
the idea of the speaker is "We will not by needless impediments deter 
the new converts from joining us.*' 

which fro7n among the Gentiles are turned to God] The same phrase 
is used elsewhere in the Acts (cp. ix. 35, xiv. 15, xxvi. 20), but of 
the converts at Antioch (xi. 21) the whole expression is "a great 
number believed and turned unto the Lord" thus shewing what consti- 
tuted the true turning unto God. 

20. But that we write unto them] The word is used primarily of a 
charge sent by a messenger, but also, as in Heb. xiii. 2j2, is often used of 
what is sent by letter (and hence comes the English word epistle) , and 
there can be little doubt that this is the sense in the present case, for 
though messengers were sent, they carried with them the decision of 
the synod of Jerusalem in a formal manner committed to writing {v. 23). 

that they abstain from pollutions of idols'] This is explained in v. 
29 by "meats offered (i. e. sacrificed) to idols. " Of the necessity for such 
an injunction in the early church, where congregations were to be now 
composed of both Jews and Gentiles, we can judge from St Paul's 
argument to the Corinthians (r Cor. viii. i — 10, x. 19), and we can 
also see how he would have the Gentile converts deal tenderly with the 
scruples of their Jewish fellow-worshippers, howevex tl'cr.^^^'s* "^^^ 
themselves might deem such scruples. 
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fornication, and from things strangled, and from blood. 

The word rendered polltttions is unknown to classical Greek and of 
very rare occurrence. So far as the construction of the original is con- 
cerned, it might refer to the other forbidden things that follow "pollu- 
tions of idols and of fornication, &c." But as in the other places where 
the cognate is found (Dan. i. 8; Mai. i. 7, 12; Ecclus. xl. 29) it has 
always reference to defilement caused by food, it is better to confine 
the connexion in the same way here, and as in A. V. supply a preposi- 
tion before the second noun, *^2iX\difrom fornication." 

As the ordinance of the synod is for the settling of Jewish minds, we 
may understand the sort of offence which they were likely to feel from 
Daniel's refusal to eat of the food supplied by King Nebuchadnezzar. 
Meat was often sold in the markets from beasts that had been offered in 
sacrifice to idols, and this food and those who ate it the Jew would 
abhor. The Gentile converts might not be careful, when they had once 
come to think of the idol as nothing, and might join still in banquets 
with their non-Christian friends, and St Paul (i Cor. viii. 9) supposes 
an extreme case, that such men might even sit down to meat in an idol- 
temple. If Jew and Gentile were to become one in Christ, much 
respect must be paid to the feelings which had been sunk deep into the 
minds of Israel by long years of suffering for their own idolatry. 

and from fornication] This injunction must not be understood as a 
simple repetition of a moral law binding upon all men at all times, but 
must be taken in connexion with the rest of the decree, and as forbid- 
ding a sin into which converts from heathenism were most prone to fall 
back, and which their previous lives had taught them to regard in a very 
different light from that in which a Jew would see it. The Levitical 
law against every form of unchastity was extremely strict (Lev. xviii. 
and XX. ), and it is probably to the observance of these ordinances that 
we may ascribe the persistence of the Jewish type, and the purity of 
their race at this day. Whereas among the heathen unchastity was a 
portion of many of their temple rites, and persons who gave themselves 
up to such impurities were even called by the names of the heathen 
divinities. To men educated in the constant contemplation of such a 
system, sins of unchastity would have far less guilt than in the eyes of 
those to whom the law of Moses was read every sabbath-day. 

and from things strangled Qii, from what is strangled) , and from 
blood] The prohibition of blood was made as soon as animal food was 
given to men (Gen. ix. 4), and it was frequently enforced in the Mosaic 
law (Lev. iii. 17, vii. 26, xvii. 10, 14, xix. 26). To eat blood was 
counted a sin against the Lord in the days of Saul (i Sam. xiv. 33), and 
with strict Jews it is an abomination to this day. Things strangled 
are not specially mentioned in the law of Moses, but that they should 
not be eaten follows from the larger prohibition. Lev. vii. 26 does^ 
however, make mention of the blood of fowls, and it would be in the 
use of them that the eating of blood began first to be practised. And 
in breaking the neck of an animal the Jew held that the blood was 
caused to Bow into the limbs in such wise that it could not be brought 
out even bjrsalt See T. JB. Chullin, 115*. 
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For Moses of old time hath in every city them that preach 21 
him, being read in the synagogues every sabbath day. 

« 

22 — 29. Answer and deputation sent from Jerusalem » The 
letter of the Synod to the Christians of Antioch, 

Then pleased it the apostles and elders, with the whole »» 

21. For Moses of old time (lit. flrom gener^ttons of old) hath in every 
city, &c.] Here we have the reason why these injunctions are to be 
laid upon the Gentile converts. It is necessary however to take the 
whole verse into consideration before we can decide on the force of the 
reason. Laying stress chiefly on the expression ••from generations of 
old,*' some have thought that St James' argument meant that the Mosaic 
ritual having been preached for so long a time and found to be a load 
too heavy to bear, must now be given up, except in these specified 
points. Again the verse has been taken to mean that there was no 
need for the Christian church to legislate about the observance of the 
Mosaic law other than in these few points, because there was public 
teaching on the subject everywhere in the Jewish synagogues. Jewish 
Christians were therefore supplied with guidance, and would be so 
supplied until by degrees Judaism had entirely given place to Chris- 
tianity. No doubt the Apostle contemplates the retention by the 
Jewish Christians of much of their old ritual, and that they would 
make no breach with the services of the synagogue. But in these 
enactments, which were apparently only for a time (since St Paul no- 
where alludes to them in his Epistles), and to promote peace between 
Gentiles and Jews, we must remember that the Jews were regarded 
as the weaker brethren. And the argument of the council may be 
supposed to run thus : We may make this concession to the Gentiles 
without fear of doing any injury to the Jew. It is not probable that his 
feelings and prejudices will be interfered with, or the Mosaic law in its 
other portions set aside ; ' For Moses, &c.' 

being read in the synagogues] On the Jewish manner of reading the 
law, see additional note at the end of chap. xiii. 

22 — 29. Answer and deputation sent from Jerusalem. The 

LETTER OF THE SyNOD TO THE CHRISTIANS OF ANTIOCH. 

22. Then pieasedit"] The word is one often used in the official 
announcements of what has been decreed by authority, or of public 
resolutions (cp. Herod, i. 3; Thuc. iv. 118, &c.). So the more formal 
rendering, **It seemed good to," would come nearer to the force of the 
word. 

the apostles and elders^ with the whole church] So the decree was the 
voice of the whole church, and the deputies sent were chosen by the 
whole body, and it is in the name of *apostks^ e,Vi^i^ ^tA^\s«.^^kw:s^ 
that the letter runs (v, 33). 
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church, to send chosen men of their own company to 
Antioch with Paul and Barnabas ; namely, Judas surnamed 
=^3 Barsabas, and Silas, chief men among the brethren : and 
they wrote letters by them after this manner ; The apostles 
and elders and brethren send greeting unto the brethren 

• to send chosen men of their own company] More literally (with R. V.), 
to choose men out of their company and send them, which rendering 
makes it clear that the election of those sent was the work of the 
whole assembly. 

with Paul and Barnabas] That the church of Antioch might have 
the confirmation of the decree from the lips of others beside these two, 
for they might be supposed to favour especially all that was considerate 
towards Gentile converts. 

yudas surfiamed Barsabas] The oldest texts give * Judas called 
Barsabbas.^ Of tliis man nothing more is known than what we learn 
from this chapter. But as Barsabbas is clearly a patronymic, it has been 
conjectured that he was the brother of Joseph called Barsabbas, men- 
tioned in Acts i. 23, where the MSB. and editions have the same 
variation of spelling. 

Silas] This is probably the same person who in St Paul's Epistles 
■(2 Cor. i. 19; I Thess, i. i ; 2 Thess. i. i) and by St Peter (i Pet. v. 
12) is called Silvanus. For an account of similar contracted names cp. 
Winer's Gram. (ed. Moulton), pp. 127, 128. The mention of Silas is 
frequent in the Acts in this and the next three chapters. He was one 
of St Paul's companions in the first missionary journey into Europe. 

23. And they wrote letters by them after this Planner] From the 
form in which the document is here given, we should judge that the 
original was in Greek. A translation from a Hebrew original would 
hardly have begun with a greeting and ended with " Fare ye well." It 
seems likely that this was so too, because the population of Antioch, 
the chief town in Syria, would use Greek much more than Hebrew, at 
this date. The construction of the Greek in the beginning of this verse 
is not strictly grammatical, but such irregularities are not unusual in a 
passage which begins impersonally, as does «/. 22. 

by them (lit. by their hand)] This is a Hebraism. The letter was 
not delivered to Paul and Barnabas, but to the two ambassadors from 
Jerusalem. It is the oldest synodical circular letter in existence, and 
the only one of Apostolic times which has come down to us. Bengel 
suggests that it was composed by James, in the name and at the request 
of the assembly. 

The apostles and elders and brethren] The oldest MSS. omit the 
second and, thus making the Epistle run in the name of the apostles and 
^Ider brethren, and this rendering is adopted in R, V. The conjunc- 
tion of the two last words to signify * the elders * is very unusual, and 
iifter what has been said in the previous verse about the decree ex- 
pressiag the voice of the whole church as well as of the apostles and 
elders. It seems much more in accord with lYie ies\. oi l\vt narrative 
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which are of the Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia : 
Forasmuch as we have heard, that certain which went out a*^ 
from us have troubled you with words, subverting your 
souls, saying, Ye must be circumcised, and keep the law : to 
whom we gave no s^uch commandment : it seemed good 25 
imto us, being assembled with one accord, to send chosen 

to adhere to the Text, Rcc, which has a large amount of good MS. 
support. 

in Antioch and Syria and CiUcid\ As we have no mention of this 
decree of the synod of Jerusalem in St Paul's Epistles, we may suppose 
that the agitation on the subject, begun at Antioch, had spread only 
into Syria and Cilicia, and that the authoritative decision of the mother 
church quieted the controversy there, while it did not arise in the same- 
form in other places. 

24. which went ouf] These words are not represented in the Greek 
of some MSS., but they seem to give force to the history. The dis- 
turbing teachers had come from Jerusalem, but their want of any au- 
thority is contrasted strongly with the commission of Judas and Silas 
{v, 27). The first men went of themselves, the new messengers were 
the choice of the church. 

subverting your sou/s] In N.T. the verb occurs only here and is not 
found in the LXX. In classical Greek, it is applied mostly to an entire 
removal of goods and chattels either by the owners or by a plundering 
enemy. The devastation wrought in the minds of the Gentile converts- 
through the new teaching is compared to an utter overthrow. 

sayingy Ye must be circumcised^ and keep the law\ The oldest autho- 
rities omit the Greek of these words, which look somewhat like a 
marginal explanation that has crept into the text, especially as "to 
keep the law " is an expansion, though of course a correct one, of the 
statement made in z/. i, about the teaching that was given. There 
circumcision alone is mentioned as the point on which disturbance was 
created. 

to whom we gave no such commandment] The insertion of the italic 
such was made necessary by the presence of the clause "saying, &c.'*^ 
but if that be omitted, the sentence becomes a more complete disavowal 
of any connexion with the Judaizing disturbers. • To whom we gave 
no commandment at all.' So the R. V, 

25. being assembled with one accord] The words may be so rendered 
and passage be compared with Acts ii. i, iv. 24, v. 12. But in those 
passages there is only the substantive verb c^/xi, while here yiyvcarOai has 
its proper sense of ** becoming." It seems therefore better and more 
accordant with the sense of the passage to translate * having become of 
one accord * or * having come to one accord.' 

to send chosen men unto you] The participle here is not passive and 
so should not be referred to Judas and Silas, but to those who sent 
them. Render literally **that having chosen o\it rcv^xvv^^-^csvx^.^^^ss^ 
them, &c," i.e. " io choo^t out men and seivd X\v^m?^ 'tiCi R. V. 
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n6 men unto you with our beloved Barnabas and Paul, men 
that have hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord 

^7 Jesus Christ. We have sent therefore Judas and Silas, who 

28 shall also tell you the same /Aings by mouth. For it seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you no 

^9 greater burden than these necessary /hings ; that ye abstain 
from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from 
things strangled, and from fornication : from which if ye 
keep yourselves, ye shall do well. Fare ye well. 



wtfk our beloved] The intention of the whole letter is to shew the 
honour which the church in Jerusalem felt was due to these missionary 
labourers. Hence the adjective ** beloved ** which in N.T. is specially 
applied to those who are closely united in faith and love. St Peter 
applies it to St Paul (2 Pet. iii. 15). 

Barnabas and Paul] The name of Barnabas is put first here perhaps 
because he had been formerly (xi. 22) sent as a special messenger from 
the church in Jerusalem to Antioch. 

26. Meft that have hazarded their lives] What the English sentence 
leaves uncertain the Greek makes quite plain, viz. that these words refer 
to Barnabas and Paul and to the many dangers into which their first 
missionary journey had brought them (cp. xiii. 50, xiv. 2, 5, 19). 

for the name] Here, as often, name signifies the Messianic dignity 
and divine authority of Jesus, They have preached every where Jesus 
as the Christ. 

27. by mouth] The Greek has by word. Our modern phrase com- 
bines the two, by word of mouthy and is given in R. V. 

28. For it seemed good to the Holy Ghosts and to us] A third time in 
this clause of the narrative from 22 — 29 does this official word occur, 
from which is derived the noun dogma. It had been promised that to 
the Apostles there should be given the Spirit of truth, who should guide 
them into all truth (John xvi. 13) and the historian of the Acts often 
speaks of them as ** filled with the Spirit." They put forward therefore 
this unerring guide as the warrant for their decree. And as they at 
the suggestion of the Spirit were laying aside their longstanding pre- 
judices against intercourse with Gentiles, they claim that the Gentiles 
in their turn should deal tenderly with the scruples of Jews. 

no greater burden] The Jews themselves could speak thus of the load 
of legal observances (cp. supra v. 11). They had chosen out but a 
small part thereof, which the circumstances of the time made necessary 
to be observed. 

29. ye shall do well] Not " ye shall be doing what is right," but ** it 
shall be well with you " {R, F.), "you shall be in a good state." 

Fare ye well] This termination and the greeting at the commence- 
ment of the letter are in the style of Western epistolary language. 
See above on verse 2^. 
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30 — 35. Reception of the letter and messengers at Antioch. 
Departure of Judas. Silas continius in Antioch. 

So when they were dismissed, they came to Antioch : and 30 
when they had gathered the multitude together, they de- 
livered the epistle: which when they had read, they rejoiced at 
for the consolation. And Judas and Silas, being prophets 3* 
also themselves, exhorted the brethren with many words, 
and confirmed them. And after they had tarried there a 33 
space, they were. let go in peace from the brethren unto the 

30 — 35. Reception of the letter and messengers at Antioch. 
Departure of Judas. Silas continues in Antioch. 

30. came to Antioch'\ An early reading preferred by recent editors 
is came down^ as in Acts viii. 5, Jerusalem being regarded as the chief 
seat of church-government, and the centre of authority. Throughout 
the Bible the chosen place is always spoken of as one to which men 
go up, 

gathered the multitude\ An expression which shews of how great 
concern the question had become to the whole Christian body. The 
same word is used above (z/. 12) of the assembly of Christians at Jeru- 
salem. 

31. rejoiced for the consolation^ Barnabas " the son of consolation " 
(iv. 36) was a fit member of such an embassy. The consolation would 
be felt both by Jews and Gentiles, by the former because they knew how 
much was to be asked of their Gentile fellow- worshippers, by the latter 
because they were declared free from the yoke of Jewish observances. 
The noun very often signifies exhortation^ but that sense is neither so 
apt here, nor is it borne out by the character of the letter, which sets 
forth a ground of peace and comfort, but is not hortatory. 

32. being prophets also themselves'] "Prophet" is here used in the 
earlier and less special sense ; not as one who foretells the future, but 
who, being filled with the Spirit, speaks with His authority in explana- 
tion of the will of God. Judas and Silas being thus endowed were well 
fitted to exhort and confirm the disciples. The exhortations would 
be most necessary for the Gentiles who were to consent to more strict 
living than in times past, while the confirmation would uphold the 
Jews who otherwise might feel unwilling to allow the non-observance 
of a part of their law. The prophetic character of the speakers would 
give to their words the force of revelation. Such confirmation or 
strengthening of the brethren is the special charge laid on St Peter 
(Luke xxii. 32) who was to be the first preacher of Christ to the Gen- 
tiles, and had first received the lesson that what God had cleansed was 
not to be called common. 

33. they were let go in peace"] This is the translation of a Hebrew 
expression, and does not signify * they were aYLowt^ Vo ^q c^\^>\^ •a:«'«:i% 
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: : : ^ — : 

34 apostles. Notwithstanding it pleased Silas to* abide there 

35 sfi/l, Paul also and Barnabas continued in Antioch, teach- 
ing and preaching the word of the Lord, with many others 
also. 

^6 — 41. A new Mission-journey proposed. Contention be- 
tween Paul and Barnabas, They separate^ and Paul 
with Silas goes through Syria and Cilicia, 

36 And some days after Paul said unto Barnabas, Let us go 
again and visit our brethren in every city where we have 

37 preached the word of the Lord, and see how they do. And 
Barnabas determined to take with the7n John, whose 

33 surname was Mark. But Paul thought not good to take 

him with the7n^ who departed from them from Pamphylia, 

39 and went not with them to the work. And the contention 

but " in peace " means ** with a blessing or prayer for peace, as a part- 
ing word." 

unto the apostles] The oldest MSB. read ^^unto those that had sent 
them forth,'' So R, V, 

34. This verse is omitted in many ancient MSS., and in others the 
Greek words vary. It may very well be a marginal note placed to 
explain v, 40, where Paul, who did not leave Antioch, is said to have 
chosen Silas for his companion in his next journey. Silas tha^efore 
must have remained in Antioch after Judas was gone, and such an 
explanation some reader put on the margin of his copy. 

35. teaching and preaching the word of the Lord] In such a com- 
munity there was need not only of setting forth Jesus as the Saviour, 
but of much instruction concerning the ways in which God had shewn 
that the Gentiles were now to be made partakers of the new covenant. 
So that the two verbs should not be taken one as an explanation of the 
other. 

36 — 41. A NEW Mission-journey proposed. Contention be- 
tween Paul and Barnabas. They separate, and Paul 
WITH Silas goes through Syria and Cilicia. 

36. visit our brethren] The oldest MSS. omit the pronoun, and 
read the brethren only. So R. V, 

37. And Barnabas determined] The Greek of the best MSS. gives 
a weaker verb *' wished." The reason of Barnabas' choice was pro- 
bably because Mark was his nephew (Col. iv. 10). R. V, renders *'was 
minded." 

whose snrname was] The Greek is merely " who was called.'* 

38. who departed from them] See above xiii. 14. He turned back 
to Jerusalem from Perga. 

39. ^/id //id canUntion was so sharp,.,. that ^ &c.] More literally 
f^th jP. y.), ^u^ t/iere arose a sharp conlmi'ion so ifiaty &:c. The Greek 
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was so sharp between them^ that they departed asunder one 
from the other: and so Barnabas took Mark, and sailed 
unto Cyprus ; and Paul chose Silas, and departed, being 40 
recommended by the brethren unto the grace of God. And 41 
he went through Syria and Cilicia, confirming the churches. 

I — 12. Paul revisits Derbe and Lysira, chooses Timothy 
for a companion in his mission^ and circumcises him. 
They pass through Phrygia and Galatia, and come into 
Mysia and to Troas, By a vision Paul is called into 
Macedonia, He crosses the sea and remains some days at 
Philippi. 

Then came he to Derbe and Lystra : and behold, a 16 

word (from which our English paroxysm comes) intimates a temporary 
rather than a prolonged dispute, although it may for the time be severe. 
The result to the church was that two missionary journeys were under- 
taken instead of one. Though the Apostles might differ in their estimate 
of Mark, they were at one with reference to the work of the Gospel. 
Barnabas is mentioned no more in the Acts after this chapter. His 
name occurs in St Paul's Epistles, i Cor. ix. 6 ; Gal. ii. 1,9, 13; and 
Col. iv. 10, in which last passage, written no doubt after the events 
here related, we can see that Mark had been again received as a fellow- 
worker by St Paul. We learn too from 1 Tim. iv. 1 1 and Philemon 24 
that St Paul became warmly attached to him afterwards. 

sailed unto Cyprus] In which island Barnabas, and it may be Mark 
also, was bom (iv. 37). They chose therefore for their labours a dis- 
trict in which they were likely to have some influence. 

40. detng recommended] The more usual word in this sense in 
modem English is commended. {R. V.) 

unto the grace of God] The best MSS. have "grace of the Lord.*' 

41. Syria and Cilicia] These were the districts in which the teach- 
ing of the Judaizers had been most active, and the presence of Paul, 
with Silas as a representative of the church in Jerusalem, would allay 
all doubts and questionings, and lead to those results which are men- 
tioned xvi. 5, the establishing of the churches, and their daily increase 
in numbers. This duty St Paul first discharged before he went on to 
visit any of the churches which himself had founded. 

XVI. 1—12. Paul revisits Derbe and Lystra, chooses Timo- 
thy FOR A COMPANION IN HIS MISSION, AND CIRCUMCISES 

HIM. They pass through Phrygia and Galatia, and come 
INTO Mysia and to Troas. By a vision Paul is called into 
Macedonia. IIe crosses the sea and remains some days 
at Philippl 

1. to Derbe and Lystra] Thus beginning the revisitia^ ^''^cjJ&kcl «^1 
in XV. 36. See notes on xiv. 6. 

ACTS -v^ 
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certain disciple was there, named Timotheus, the son of a 

certain woman, which was a Jewess, and beheved ; but his 

a father was a Greek : which was well reported of by the bre- 

3 thren that were at Lystra and Iconium. Him would Paul 

have to go forth with him \ and took and circumcised him 

was there] The verb does not make it certain that Lystra, to which 
iK€l is most naturally referred, was the birthplace of Timothy, but only 
his home at the date of Paul's visit. He must however have resided 
there a good while to have earned the favourable report of the people 
both of that place and Iconium. 

named Timotheus] The Timothy to whom St Paul addresses two 
Epistles and who was the companion of his labours in this journey until 
his return into Proconsular Asia (xx. 4). He was the son of a Jewish- 
Christian mother, and his father was a Greek, whether a proselyte of 
the gate or not, we are not told. The mother's name was Eunice 
(2 Tim. i. 4) and the grandmother's Lois. Timothy is spoken of as a 
fellow-worker with St Paul (Rom. xvi. 21). From i Cor. iv. 17 we 
find that he was St Paul's messenger to that church, and he is joined 
with that Apostle in the greeting of 2nd Corinthians. He also went to 
and fro between St Paul and the church in Thessalonica ( i Thess. iii. 
2f, 6) and must have been at Rome with St Paul, soon after the Apo- 
stle's arrival there, for he is mentioned in the Epistles to the Philippians 
(i. I, ii. 19), to the Colossians (i. i) and to Philemon {v. i). An im- 
prisonment which he underwent is alluded to (Heb. xiii. 23), but we can- 
not be certain when or where it was. According to tradition (Eus. H. E, 
III. 14) he was the first bishop of Ephesus, and is said to have suffered 
martyrdom at the hands of the populace (Niceph. H. E. ill. 11). 

the son of a certain woman^ which was a Jewess, and believed] More 
strictly and according to the oldest texts, ^*the son of a fewess which 
believed^ (So R. V,) Her earnest education of her son in the holy 
Scriptures (2 Tim. iii. 15) from his early youth marks the character of 
the woman, and makes it probable that the husband of such a woman 
was at least a proselyte of the gate. Timothy's father is so little men- 
tioned that it seems likely he had died early. , 

a Greeh] i. e. a Gentile by birth. The word was used widely of all 
who were not Jews. 

2. well reported of] The same expression is used of Cornelius (x. 
22) and by Paul of Ananias (xxii. 12). 

by the brethreri] i.e. the members of the Christian churches. Five 
or six years had elapsed since the previous visit of St Paul, so that the 
congregations had become somewhat formed, and the characters of 
their more earnest members well known. 

at Lystra and Iconium] Thus we can see that there was an inter- 
change of kindly offices between the newly-founded churches. 

3. and circumcised him] It must be remembered that the decree of 
the synod, of Jerusalem only related to the exemption of Gentiles from 

circumcision. It was a very dififerent thing for a Jew to consent to 
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because of the Jews which were in those quarters : for they 
knew all that his father was a Greek. And as they went 4 
through the cities, they delivered them the decrees for to 
keep, that were ordained of the apostles and elders which 
were at Jerusalem. And so were the churches established s 
in the faith, and increased in number daily. 

Now when they had gone throughout Phrygia and the 6 
region of Galatia, and were forbidden of the Holy Ghost to 

become a fellow-worshipper in the Christian churches with a Gentile 
who remained uncircumcised, and to tolerate, at this time, the non- 
observance of the rite by one who was counted for a Jew. For by the 
Rabbinical code the child of a Jewish mother was reckoned as a Jew 
(T. J. Jebamotk, ii. 6). It was because of this prejudice that Timothy 
was circumcised. It could be no offence to the Gentiles, and would 
render the labours of Timothy more acceptable to the Jews. Because 
he was the child of a mixed marriage the* rite had been unobserved, 
and so long as he did not come forward as a teacher, there would be no 
need felt that it should be enforced, and there would be doubtless many 
others of a like class. But when he was to take a share in the mis- 
sionary labours of St Paul all this was altered. He would at once have 
been met with the objection from the Jews, that he who had been but a 
bad Jew was not likely to guide others right as a Christian teacher. 
That St Paul saw no inconsistency in what was done in this matter is 
clear, for the narrative of St Luke tells us in the next verse that to the 
churches to which they went forth he delivered the decrees of the synod 
at Jerusalem. 

4. they delivered them] i.e. they gave to the Gentile-Christians the 
decrees to observe, for there was nothing in them which a Jew would be 
likely to disregard. All that would be needed for the Jews in such 
cities would be to explain the terms on which Gentiles were to be 
admitted to the Christian communion. 

6. established in the faith] The verb is peculiar to the Acts, and is 
used (iii. 7, 16) of the strengthening' of the limbs of the lame man at the 
Beautiful Gate of the Temple. So its employment here indicates that 
thus the church was now prepared to make great progress. ■ The barrier 
to Gentile admission was removed, and so the number of Christians 
multiplied daily. 

6. Now when they had gone throughout] The oldest MSS. merely 
say and they went tlirougli. 

Phrygia and the region of Galatia] Scarcely the direction, so far as 
population was concerned, which would have been chosen by them of 
their own accord, but the inner admonition of the Holy Ghost kept them 
from entering Proconsular Asia. The news of the events at Jerusalem 
on the day of Pentecost were known to some in Phrygia already (ii. 10), 
but of Galatia the history has yet made no mention, thov\^ n^^ V.wcs«« 
from St Paul's Epistle to that church lhat\ie aii^tvi^.x^'&V'aAN^^^'ar^skK^ 
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7 preach the word in Asia, after they were come to Mysia, they 
assayed to go into Bithynia : but the Spirit suffered them not. 

^ And they passing by Mysia came down to Troas. And a 

vision appeared to Paul in the night ; There stood a man 

of Macedonia, and prayed him, saying. Come over into 

xo Macedonia, and help us. And after he had seen the 

vision, immediately we endeavoured to go into Macedonia, 

interest in and greatest anxiety concerning the Christians there, among 
whom Judaizers wrought like mischief with that done in Antioch. 
From some expressions of St Paul (Gal. iv. 19) it seems likely that it 
was from his own preaching at this time that churches in Galatia 
were founded. 

and were forbiddeti\ Better, having been forbidden. As they had 
been forbidden the one route, they went by the other. Probably 
St Luke says little about the events in this part of the journey, for his 
language below (z/. 10) seems to shew that he only joined St Paul at 
Troas. 

in Asia] See note on ii. 9. 

7. were come to Afysia] The Greek scarcely says this. The prepo- 
sition would be better rendered over against. The course of the jour- 
ney seems to have been through Galatia and Phrygia, until they got so 
far to the west as to be opposite to, and on the borders of, Mysia. From 
this point they were inclined to go north into Bithynia, rather than 
further to the west, but were again hindered of their intention. 

iAey assaj/ed] i.e. *made the attempt,* * tried.' Cp. Coverdale's 
Works (Parker Soc), p. 113: **As long as the physician hath any 
hope of the recovery of his patient, he assayeth all manner of means 
and medicines with him." 

but the Spirit suffered them not] The oldest authorities read **the 
Spirit of Jesus suffered them not.^* In like manner (Rom. viii. 9) the 
** Spirit of God" 'is called also the **Spirit of Christ." Cp. also Gal. 
iv. 6; Phil. i. 19; i Pet. i. 11. 

8. And they passing by Mysia] i. e. without preaching in that district, 
which was a part of Proconsular Asia, where they were not permitted 
to preach. 

came down to Troas] The well-known seaport on the coast of Mysia. 

9. a vision appeared] So also to Ananias (ix. 10). Cp. also x. 
3, 17, 19, xi. 5, xii. 9, xviii. 9. This was a part of the fulfilment of 
the prophecy of Joel about which St Peter spake on the day of 
Pentecost (ii. 17). 

a man of Macedonia] The words which he spake made clear his 
nationality. 

10. we endeavoured] More literally and better, we sought. (So 
Ji. V.) The steps taken would be in the way of enquiry how and when 
they could get across the sea to Europe. Here the writer begins to 

speak in the Brst person as if at this point he became a sharer in 
St Paul's labours. This he continues till v. 17. 
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assuredly gathering that the Lord had called us for to 
preach the gospel unto them. Therefore loosing from n 
Troas, we came with a straight course to Samothracia, and 
the next day to Neapolis ; and from thence to Philippi, x9 
which is the chief city of that part of Macedonia, and a 
colony : and we were in that city abiding certain days. 

13 — 34. Preaching on the Sabbath at Philippu Conversion 
and baptism of Lydia, A spirit of divination cast out by 
Paul Anger of those who made gain thereby. Paul and 

to go into Macedonid\ The word is stronger than the ordinary verb 
**to go" and = go forth, an expression very suitable to the first missionary 
journey from Asia into Europe. This is also as R, V, 

assuredly gathering\ The verb has the sense of "coming to a con- 
clusion from putting things side by side." So it is rendered ** proving *' 
in ix. 22 and elsewhere. Here it means "deeming it to be proved." 

11. Samothracid\ This island lies in the north of the Aegean Sea, 
opposite to that part of the Thracian coast at which the river Hebrus 
empties itself. 

Neapolis"] The port of Philippi. This place is generally identified 
^th the modern Kavalla. On the discussion about its identity, see 
Dictionary of the Bible (s. v.) 

12. and from thence to Philippx\ As the same verb is used for the 
whole description of the journey, it seems that the whole was made 
by ship. 

which is the chief city of that part of Mcuedonia, and a colony"] Better 
and more in accord with the oldest MSS. ** which is a city of Macedonia, 
the first of the district, a colony J*^ (So R, V.) Philippi and the country 
round had long been famous by reason of the neighbouring gold mines. 
At the time of St Paul's visit it was held by the Romans, and a colony 
had been founded there by Augustus. The civil magistrates and the 
military authorities were Roman. Hence the fear when they heard 
that prisoners whom they had scourged were Roman citizens. For 
a history of Philippi, see Diet, of the Bible, 

It should be borne in mind that a Roman colony was not like what 
we now call a colony. The inhabitants did not settle as they pleased, but 
* were sent out by authority from Rome, marching to their destination 
like an army with banners, and they reproduced, where they settled, a 
close resemblance of Roman rule and life. They were planted on the 
frontiers of the empire for protection, and as a check upon the pro- 
vincial magistrates. The names of those who went were still enrolled 
in the lists of the tribes of Rome. Latin was their language, and they 
used the Roman coinage, and had their chief magistrates sent out or ap- 
pointed from the mother city. Thus were they very closely united with. 
Rome, and entirely free from any intrusion on \3aft ^^A Qfl^<t ^-^^Msts* 
of the pronttces. 
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Silas are seized^ brought before the authorities^ scourged and 
imprisoned^ but the prison doors are opened by a miracle. 
Conversion and baptism of the jailor and his household 

13 And on the sabbath we went out of the city by a river side, 
where prayer was wont to be made \ and we sat down, and 

14 spake unto the women which resorted thither. And a 
certain woman named Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city 
of Thyatira, which worshipped God, heard us : whose heart 

13—84. Preaching on the Sabbath at Philippi. Conversion 
and baptism of lvdia. a spirit of divination cast out by 
Paul. Anger of those who made gain thereby. Paul 
AND Silas are seized, brought before the authorities, 

SCOURGED AND IMPRISONED, BUT THE PRISON DOORS ARE OPENED 
BY A MIRACLE. CONVERSION AND BAPTISM OF THE JAILOR AND 
HIS HOUSEHOLD. 

13. where prayer was wont to be tnade\ Prosetiche here and in v, 
16 is the place 0/ prayer y and, adopting the reading now most accepted, 
the English would be ** where we supposed there was a place of prayer, "^^ 
(So R* V.) The Jews had such prosetuhai sometimes in buildings, 
sometimes in the open air, as was the case in this instance. The word 
is found in this sense in Josephus, De vita sua, 54. They are described 
by Philo (ed. Mang.) ii. 282. They were very numerous in Rome (see 
Mayor, yuvenal, iii. 296), Because of Jewish ceremonial washings 
they were, when in the open air, as often as might be, near a river-side 
or on the sea-shore. Cp. Ezra viii. 15, and 21. And no doubt the 
language of Ps. cxxxvii. i, " By the rivers of Babylon we sat down " 
applies to a similar state of things. 

we sat down] The attitude adopted by Jewish teachers. 

unto the women which resorted thither] Better (as R, K.), '* which 
were come together.^'* The Greek refers to those gathered together on this 
particular occasion only. Considering the little regard which the Jews 
had for women as persons to be conversed with and taught, it is note- 
worthy how large a part women play both in the Gospel History and 
in the Acts. It was one effect of Christianity to place woman in her 
true position. 

14. named Lydid] This may have been her proper name, or it 
may only have been that by which she passed among the colonists 
of Philippi, being from the Lydian town of Thyatira. From inscriptions 
which have been found on the site of the ancient town, it is clear that 
dyeing was one of the staple trades of Thyatira, and it was from thence 
that Lydia brought over the purple which she sold in Philippi. 

Tliyatird] On the river Lycus in Lydia. To be distinguished from 
the river of the same name in Phrygia on which were situated Laodicaea, 
-ff/erapol/s and Colossas, in all which places the congregations afterwards 
Aaca/oe objects of St PauVs great affection and mXeiesX. Co\. v? . i^. 
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the Lord opened, that she attended unto the things which 
were spoken of Paul. And when she was baptized, and her is 
household, she besought us^ saying, If ye have judged me to 
be faithful to the Lord, come into my house, and abide 
there. And she constrained us. And it came to pass, x6 
as we went to prayer, a certain damsel possessed with 
a spirit of divination met us, which brought her masters 

which worshipped God\ \,^. had become a proselyte of the Jewish 
faith. 

whose heart the Lord opened^ St Luke recognizes ^hat without this 
the word would have made no entrance. He probably makes special 
mention of this here because he had previously stated that the Lord 
had called them to preach at Philippi. Having pointed out their work, 
He helps them to perform it. 

that she attenJed'\ She gave such heed as to be convinced of their 
truth. The same verb occurs viii. 6, and from the context both there 
and here we see that it implies "gave credence unto." 

16. and her household^ Of a like baptizing of a household see 
below {v. 33), and also cp. xi. 14. We are not justified in concluding 
from these passages that infants were baptized. " Household '* might 
mean slaves and freed women. 

and abide there"] Like the two disciples who followed Jesus (John 
i. 38) Lydia was anxious to have the teachers, whose lessons she found 
so suited to the needs of her opened heart, near unto her. 

she constrained us"] Used only by St Luke in N. T. here and Luke 
xxiv. 29 of the two disciples at Emmaus. The force used was that 
of a prayer which would hear no * ' Nay." 

16. as we ivent to prayer] Better, as we were going toiilie place 
of prayer, see on v. 1 3. For though the Greek noun here is without 
the article it is clearly to be rendered as in the previous verse. This 
must have been on another occasion than that on which Lydia was 
converted. For in the expression **she constrained us " it seems implied 
that they had already taken up their abode there before the events 
recorded in this verse. 

possessed with a spirit of divination] More literally, and according 
to the oldest MSS. which make the two nouns in apposition, having 
a spirit, a Python. According to Plutarch (Z>^ def. Orac. 9) those 
persons who practised ventriloquism, called also iyyacrplixvOoL, were 
named Pythons. But the damsel in this history clearly laid claim 
to some prophetic power, and was used as a means of foreknowing 
the future. So that word Python is here better referred to the name 
of Apollo, the heathen god of prophecy, and the A.V. ^^ spirit of 
divination " gives the correct idea. 

her masters] Some persons, who having found a strange power in 
the maiden, made use of it, as has oft been done, for their own purposes 
of gain, and persuaded the people to resort unto her with tV\ft.\x 
questions. 
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17 much gain by soothsaying: the same followed Paul and 
us, and cried, saying, These men are the servants of the 
most high God, which shew unto us the way of salvation. 

18 And this did she many days. But Paul, being grieved, 
turned and said to the spirit, I command thee in the name 
of Jesus Christ to come out of her. And he came out the 

19 same hour. And when her masters saw that the hope 
of their gains was gone, they caught Paul and Silas, and 

by sootksaying'l The word is only found here in the N.T., and 
wherever it occurs in the LXX. it is always used of the words of lying 
prophets (Deut. xviii. 10; i Sam. xxviii. 8; Ezek. xiii. 6, 23; Mic. 
iii. 11) ; so that here we are constrained to take it in the same sense 
**by pretending to foretell the future." 

17. followed Paul and us, and cried] Whatever the nature of the 
mental and spiritual malady under which this damsel suffered, it pro- 
duced on her the like effect which is recorded of evil spirits in the 
history of Jesus (Mark i. 25 ; Luke iv. 41), and forced her to confess 
to the true character of the Christian teachers. The devils believe and 
tremble (James ii. 19). 

After this verse the writer ceases for a time to indicate by his lan- 
guage that he was with St Paul, but in xx. 5, where the Apostle comes 
once again to Philippi, the first person plural appears in the narrative. 
It seems therefore not improbable that St Luke was left behind to 
labour for the spread of the Gospel in Macedonia and only taken 
away again by St Paul after the work had been well established. 

most high God] Cf. the words of the demoniac, Mark v. 7. 

shew unto us] The older reading is '* unto you." 

18. this did she many days] Whether this following took place only 
on the sabbaths, when the Apostles were going to the place of prayer, 
in which case the Apostles must have remained in Philippi some weeks, 
or whether it was on every occasion on which they appeared in public, 
we are not told. 

Paul, being grieved] The Greek verb is somewhat stronger, and 
signifies ** to be thoroughly worn out with annoyance." It is used (iv. 2), 
and nowhere else but here besides in N. T., of the annoyance of the 
priests and Sadducees at the teaching of the Apostles. 

said to the spirit] As Christ had acted when on earth, so Paul now 
will not allow the cry of the evil spirit, even though the words proclaim 
that he and his companions are servants of the Most High God. So in 
Christ's name he bids the evil power come forth. 

19. that the hope of their gains was gone] The verb is exactly the 
same as in the last clause of the previous verse. When the evil spirit 
came out, there came out also the chance of more gain. What the 
damsel herself may have thought of her own power we cannot tell, but 
proh9ih\y, for their end of money-making, the masters had persuaded 

Jier that her ravings were prophetic. 
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drew them into the market-place unto the rulers, and ao 
brought them to the magistrates, saying, These men, being 
Jews, do exceedingly trouble our city, and teach customs, 2z 
which are not lawful for us to receive, neither to observe, 
being Romans. And the multitude rose up together against 22 
them : and the magistrates rent off their clothes, and com- 
manded to beat them. And when they had laid many 23 
stripes upon them, they cast them into prison, charging the 
jailor to keep them safely: who, having received such a 24 

they caught Paul and Silas\ As being the two most prominent mem- 
bers of the mission party. 

into the market-place'] The great place of concourse, and where, as in 
the 'Rom.Q.Ji forum, would be the seat of the authorities. 

unto the rulers] The Greek word is the general one for rulers, and 
signifies **the authorities," the special members thereof being indicated / 
by the next verse. 

20. and brought them to the magistrates'] These strategoi were the 
duumviri, the two praetors specially appointed to preside over the 
administration of justice, in cases where there was no appeal to Rome, 
in the municipia and colonies of the Romans. The title in the Greek 
seems to indicate somewhat of a military authority, which could ad- ■ 
minister summary punishment. 

being Jews] On the ways in which Roman aversion was aroused and 
exhibited towards the Jews, for their religious exclusiveness, see Mayor, 
Juvenal, xiv. 96 — 106 notes, with the authorities there given. 

do exceedingly trouble] Only found here in the N. T. The kind of 
trouble is indicated xvii. 6, "These that have turned the world upside 
down " is their description. 

21. and teach customs] Better, set forth (So R. V.), make proclama- 
tion of; the word refers to the preaching of the Apostles. 

22. the multitude rose up together] i. e. together with the aggrieved 
proprietors of the damsel. 

the magistrcUes rent off their clothes] i. e. the clothes of Paul and Silas, 
as is clear from the Greek verb, but not so evident from the A. V. 
Better, ^^rent their clothes off them. ^^ (So R. V, only changing clothes 
into garments.) 

and commanded to beat them] The Greek signifies "to beat them with 
rods," which was the office of the Roman lictor, who carried rods for 
the purpose when attending on the magistrates. The use of this special 
word is an indication that St Luke was aware of the particular kind of 
beating, and perhaps beheld the infliction. This is one of the occasions, 
no doubt, to which St Paul alludes (2 Cor. xi. 25), "Thrice was I 
beaten with rods." 

23. cast them into prison] So that they should have no chance of 
teaching any longer. They appear (see v. 35) to haN^\w\.^xv^^$s^\aV«^^'^ 
them one night in prison and then to lum \^«ni om\. ol^i^^ ^^v^» 
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charge, thrust them into the inner prison, and made their 

feet fast in the stocks. 

as And at midnight Paul and Silas prayed, and sang praises 

26 unto God: and the prisoners heard them. And suddenly 

there was a great earthquake, so that the foundations 

of the prison were shaken : and immediately all the doors 

a? were opened, and every one's bands were loosed. And 

the keeper of the prison awaking out of his sleep, and 

seeing the prison doors open, drew out his sword, and 

24. the inner prisoit] Necessarily a place dark and without ventila- 
tion, and hence foul and loathsome; perhaps underground, like the 
Tullianum at Rome (Varr. L. L. v. § loi; Lev. xxix. 22). 

their feet fast in the stochs] The stocks (lit. wood) was a means of 
additional security and additional torture. The feet passed through 
holes and held secure made rest almost impossible. The instrument 
was of early use (cp. Job xiii. 27, xxxiii. 11), and the Greeks, as well as 
ourselves, had also the pillory, and had it made with five apertures for 
head, hands and feet (Aristoph. £^. 1049). 

26. And at midnight^ Sleep being out of the question, they passed 
the night in devotions. The imperfect tenses of the verbs in this verse 
imply that the prayers and singing were continued. But it is unnecessary 
to render (as K. K.) "Paul and Silas were praying... and the prisoners 
were listening, &c." 

unto God] Whose bondservants the damsel had called them {v, 17). 
Now they are in bonds for His name, and H'e gives them His comfort 
and refreshing in a manner strange to those who are not His ser- 
vants. 

and the prisoners heard them] The inner prison appears to have held 
more than Paul and Silas, or it may be that bars in the inner walls 
allowed the sound to pass into other cells. The verb is not the common 
one for ** hearing," and is rarely found anywhere. It indicates attentive 
hearkening. 

26. And suddenly there was a great earthquake] Just as the place 
wherein the Apostles prayed (iv. 31) was shaken, so here God testifies 
that He is near at hand. 

and every one's bands were loosed] The sense in which these words 
are to be taken may be gathered from the rest of the description. The 
chains (5co-/>td) were made fast to the wall, and the shock which burst 
asunder the bolts of the doors also released the fastenings which held 
the chains in the masonry. 

27. And the keeper of the prison] The word is rendered jailor in 
23, and might well be so here (as R, K), otherwise the English reader 
supposes the Greek to be varied from this variation of translation. 

awaking out of his sleep] The word is only found here in N.T., and 
has the sense of a startled rousing, 
^jTfu^ fiu/ Ais^ sword'\ We now say rather **drew his sword." He 
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would have killed himself, supposing that the prisoners 
had been fled. But Paul cried with a loud voice, saying, 98 
Do thyself no harm : for we are all here. Then he called 99 
for a light, and sprang in, and came trembling, and fell 
down before Paul and Silas, and brought them out, and 30 
said. Sirs, what must I do to be saved? And they said, 31 
Believe on the I^rd Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, 



probably slept in such a place that on rising he could observe at a 
glance whether the prison doors were secure, and had his weapon 
close at hand so that he might seize and use it on any emergency. He 
must also have been so near to the open doors before he manifested any 
design of suicide that the prisoners within could see what he was doing. 
St Paul out of the dark could observe him before the jailor could see 
farther than the opened doors. 

would have killed himself^ He knew what his fate would be. See 
xii. 19; and compare xxvii. 42, for the way in which Roman officials 
must answer with their lives for the escape of prisoners. Suicide under 
such circumstances would to the jailor's mind present the easiest way 
out of his difficulties, and the teaching of even the greatest minds both 
of Greece and Rome was that it was justifiable and under some circum- 
stances praiseworthy. The suicide of Cato {Catanis nobiU letum) 
furnished a constant text for such teaching. (Cp. Cic. Tusc, i. §§ 
9 — 1 19, Plat. Apol. 40.) 

28. But Paul cried] The sound of one voice would arrest the 
action, for at the sight of the open doors he had concluded that all had 
made use of the opportunity and had escaped. 

29. TAen he called for a light] The Greek has ** lights," He 
would summon all the help he could, and wish to make his inspection 
as speedy as possible. 

and came trembling] Lit. and being terror-stricken. He connected 
all that had occurred with the two prisoners Paul and Silas, and as 
they were not fled away, a change of feeling came over him, and he at 
once judged them to be more than other men. So his attitude 
becomes one of supplication and worship. 

80. and brought them out] There could be no fear that they would 
flee now who had remained when the open doors made flight easy. 

and said, Sirs] The Greek word Ki$/ko( implies an acknowledg- 
ment of great superiority. Those who had been his prisoners are now 
his "Lords." 

what must I do to be saved f] He had probably heard about the testi- 
mony of the possessed damsel, that Paul and Silas shewed the way of 
salvation^ and now without knowing what it fully meant, he cries out 
(in his misery, Vhen despair had prompted suicide) asking for the teach- 
ing which they had to give. 

81. Believe on the lord Jesus Christ\ T\Lt cAi^^esX. ^^^aev^%R.^ ^xsi^ 
Christ, The word would not have tYie same s\^^c»xvc;^ Vat ^C»w^^^ 
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3a and thy house. And they spake unto him the word of 

33 the Lord, and to all that were in his house. And he 
took them the same hour of the night, and washed their 
stripes; and was baptized, he and all his, straightway. 

34 And when he had brought them into his house, he set 
meat before them^ and rejoiced, believing in God with 
all his house. 



as for a Jew, and may well hare been omitted in the address to the 
jailor. What was asked from Gentile converts was to accept yesus as 
their Lord, The men whom he had just called ** Lords*' point him to 
the only " Lord." 

and thy h<m5e\ With the thought that what the head of the family 
did would be followed by the members. (Cp. verse 15.) They were, 
we see in the next verse, willing hearers. 

82. the word of the Lord] Preached to him the doctrine of Christ, 
as it was then only possible to do it, by the narrative of His life and its 
purpose. 

83. the same hour of the nt^hf] It was midnight, see verse 25. 
But a new day, a birthday, had already begun for him and it must be 
kept as a feast, and he does his utmost to shew his rejoicing by care for 
those who had caused it. 

washed their stripes] An act of attendance that had not been 
bestowed before. They were thrust into the inner prison, with all 
their wounds bleeding and uncared for. 

84. he set meat (Greek, a table) before them] He would not leave 
them a moment in the dungeon, but testify to them, how the dawning 
of faith had filled him with joy. 

and rejoicedy believing in God with all his house] The Greek adverb 
which is represented by the last four words in English would be better 
combined with the first verb, "and rejoiced with all his house." (So 
R, V.) The concluding verb gives the reason for the joy, and would 
be more fully rendered "having believed in God" or "having believed 
God." "To believe on the iXrd Jesus" was the exhortation in verse 
31. By this later expression we understand what was implied in the 
first. The belief on Jesus is to believe what God has revealed con- 
cerning Him. This had been explained in "the word of the Lord" 
which they had heard — the word which told how Jesus fulfilled all the 
prophecies, and by His acts on earth shewed that He was the Son of 
God. 

It is scarcely possible to help being struck in this chapter with the 
account of the effect of the first preaching of the Gospel in Europe. 
We see at once its universality and its power. The first notable 
convert is Lydia, the Asiatic settler, a woman evidently of wealth, 
position and refinement; then the demoniac slave-girl is made an 
'nstrumcnt of proclaiming the presence and power of the Most High 
<-^od/ and last, the Roman jailor, of a class, VnsensVbVt as a rule and 
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35 — 40. The magistrates would send them away, but Paul 
refuses to be thus dismissed. He announces that they are 
Romans^ and the magistrates in fear beseech them to depart. 
They take leave of Lydia and the brethren and leave Fhilippi, 

And when it was day, the magistrates sent the sergeants, 35 
saying, Let those men go. And the keeper of the prison 36 
told this saying to Paul, The magistrates have sent to 
let you go: now therefore depart, and go in peace. But 37 
Paul said unto them, They have beaten us openly uncon- 

hardened by habit, and also disposed to despise the Jews who were the 
bearers of the message of the (Gospel. The converts of Philippi were 
types and an earnest of how Christ's cause would make its way. 

35 — 40. The magistrates would send them away, but Paul 

REFUSES to be THUS DISMISSED. He ANNOUNCES THAT THEY 

ARE Romans, and the magistrates in fear beseech them to 
DEPART. They take leave of Lydia and the brethren and 
leave Philippi. 

36. the Serjeants] These are the lictors, wh6 were the attendants 
upon the praetors (duumviri), and who probably had on the previous day 
scourged Paul and Silas. Their Greek name rabdouchoi signifies "rod- 
bearers." 

36. the keeper of the prison] As before, in v. 27, the jailor, 

told this saying] The Greek text best supported has no pronoun. 
Better *^ reported the words.'*'* (So R. V,) No doubt he came with 
great joy, and it is evident that Paul and Silas had gone back to their 
prison after the events at midnight. To make the sentence run smoothly 
it will be needful to insert the word saying before the next sentence, 
now that the pronoun is removed. 

now therefore depart] Better, **come forth," as R, V, The verb in 
the original gives clear indication that they were still in confinement. 

37. But Paul said unto them] i.e. to the lictors, through the jailor. 
It is highly probable that the conversation of the Roman officers would 
be in Latin, and that the proceedings of the previous day may have 
been conducted in that language. In this way, if Paul and Silas were 
unfamiKar with the Latin speech, we might account for the non- 
mention or the disregard of their Roman citizenship. If either the 
Apostle did not comprehend all that was going on or could not, amid 
the confusion of such a tumultuous court, make himself understood, the 
message which he now sends to the magistrates might have had no 
chance of being heard before the scourging was inflicted. 

They have beaten us openly] i.e. publicly. (So R, V.) For no 
doubt they had been lashed to the palus or public wMijtjuv^-^^'s^. \ssl 
the sight of the people. 
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demned, being Romans, and have cast us into prison; 
and now do they thrust us out privily? nay verily; but 

38 let them come themselves and fetch us out. And the 
sergeants told these words unto the magistrates: and they 

39 feared, when they heard that they were Romans, and they 
came and besought them, and brought them out, and 

40 desired them to depart out of the city. And they went 
out of the prison, and entered into the house of Lydia: 
and when they had seen the brethren, they comforted them, 
and departed. 

uncondemned'] For all that had been listened to was the charge of 
the accusers, who, leaving out all mention of the real reason of their 
charge, viz., that they had lost a source of money-making, put forward 
the plea that the missionaries were disturbers of public law and order. 
The crowd shouted with the accusers, and the magistrates, forgetting 
their position, joined with the mob (verse 22) in the assault on the 
Apostles. 

being Romans'] The Greek is more i\jl\=men that are Romans, (so 
R, V.) and is in marked contrast with the charge of the accusers, 
which ran, "These ijien, being Jews." The laws which had been 
violated by this act were the Lex Valeria (B.C. 508) and the Lex 
Porcia (B.C. 300). On the outrage, compare Cicero's language in the 
Verrine orations (v. d^), * Facinus est vinciri civem Romanum, 
sceliis verberarif prope parricidium necari.' 

thrust us out privily] The Apostle would say : let our dismissal 
from prison be as widely published as was our previous punishment. 

38. and they feared] Because each Roman citizen had the right of 
appeal to the Emperor, and the penalty for outraging the rights of such 
a man was severe. 

39. And so finding they had offended in this way, they come in the 
humblest wise, beseeching that the disciples by departing from Philippi 
will relieve them of their anxiety. 

40. into the house of Lydia] Waiting there probably till they were 
fit to travel farther. But in the midst of the suffering they still exhort 
and comfort the Christians whom in their stay they had gathered into a 
church. 

How deep the mutual affection which existed between St Paul and 
these Philippians, his first European converts, is manifest in every line 
of the Epistle which he wrote to them from Rome in his first imprison- 
ment. They are his greatest joy, they have given him no cause for 
sorrow, and from first to last have ministered to his afflictions, and made 
manifest how they prized their ** Father in Christ." The jubilant language 
of the letter is marked by the oft-repeated " Rejoice in the Lord." 
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I — 9, Paul and Silas journey through Amphipolis and 
Apollonia to Thessalonica, where some of the Jews raise 
an uproar against them and Jason their host* 

Now when they had passed through Amphipolis and 17 
Apollonia, they came to Thessalonica, where was a syna- 
gogue of the Jews: and Paul, as his manner was, went a 
in unto them, and three sabbath days reasoned with them 

XVII. 1—9. Paul and Silas journey through Amphipolis and 
Apollonia to Thessalonica, where some of the Jews raise 
an uproar against them and Jason their host. 

1. ihey had passed ihrougkl The verb occure in N. T. only here 
and in Luke viii. i. The use of the same expressions is a noticeable 
point in support of the identity of authorship of the two books. 

Amphipolis and ApoUonid\ The journey is made to the south and 
west. Amphipolis was about 33 miles distant from Philippi, along the 
Egnatian road. It had been a famous place in the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and was in St Paul's time a great Roman military station. 
Its name was given to it because it was as nearly as possible enclosed 
by the winding stream of the river Strymon. Apollonia was about 30 
miles farther on, in the district of Macedonia known as Mygdonia, and 
was about 37 miles from Thessalonica. The Apostle and his com- 
panions appear not to have made any stay in these towns. 

Thessalonica'] The modem Saloniki; to the Christians of which 
place St Paul afterwards addressed the two earliest of his extant epistles. 
From very early times Thessalonica had been a famous place. Its old 
name was Therma, and it was called Thessalonica after a sister of 
Alexander the Great. It is now one of the biost important towns in 
European Turkey, and it played a great part in the history of the 
Middle Ages as the bulwark of Christendom in the East. It was 
captured by the Saracens A.D. 904, then by the Crusaders in 11 84, and 
lastly by the Turks in T430. Even now thfere is a large Christian 
element among its population, and a still larger number of Jews. 

a synas^ogue] The Text. Rec. gives the definite article *''■ the sjma- 
gogue," though it is overlooked in the A.V., and we cannot always be 
sure that we represent the force of the Greek article by the English one. 
{R. V. retains "a synagogue"). But there was apparently no synagogue 
at Philippi, and it may very well be that in Thessalonica dwelt the 
greatest number of Jews and therefore the facilities for their worship 
had there alone been advanced so far as to secure them a building for 
their meetings, which would be known therefore as '"''the synagogue." 

2. as his manner was] See xiii. 5, 14 ; xiv. i, &c. 

went in unto them] And was no doubt asked (cf. xiii. 15) to offer 
any exhortation to the people which he might feel moved to do. 

three sabbath days] Of course the Jews would assemble on that day 
in greater number, and for the other days ol V\xfe \<^^ Xifc Vss* "^k-- 
Cessiblc. 
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3 out of the scriptures, opening and alleging, that Christ 
must needs have suffered, and risen again from the dead; 
and that this Jesus, whom I preach unto you, is Christ 

4 And some of them believed, and consorted with Paul 
and Silas; and of the devout Greeks a great multitude, 

3. opining^ St Luke (and he only in the N.T.) xxiv. 32 uses this 
verb of making plain what before was not understood. We may see 
from that passage what had been St Paul's work in Thessalonica, **He 
began at Moses and all the prophets and expounded unto them in 
all the scriptures the things concerning Christ." 

and aUeglng\ The more modern use of allegCy =to assert, has some- 
what obscured the older English meaning, which was merely **to set 
forth.'* The Greek verb here translated by it signifies primarily **to set 
out food, &c. on a table," and then figuratively "to set out arguments," 
but without the idea of assertion. St Paul reasoned but only out of 
the Scriptures. For the English word, cf. Coverdale, Works (Parker 
Soc), p. 14, ** We will first declare our mind out of Scripture and allege 
(i.e. set before you) somewhat more for the better understanding of the 
matter." 

thai Christ must needs have suffered^ Better, ^^that it behoved tbe 
Christ to suffer,*^ i.e. the Messiah, whom the Jews expected, but whom 
they looked for in New Testament days only as a mighty conqueror 
who should deliver them from their oppressors. Their wishes had 
been father to their thoughts, and they overlooked all that spake of the 
Messiah as the **Man of sorrows." This portion of the Scriptures it was 
which St Paul opened. 

and risen again from the dead'\ Better, "and to rise again from the 
dead." For they like the disciples themselves in earlier days (John 
XX. 9) "understood not the scriptures (such as Ps. xvi. 10) that he 
must rise again from the dead." 

and that this Jesus^ whom I preach unto youy is Christ"] The force 
of the words will be improved if " said he" be inserted to introduce the 
direct address. Read (as R. V.) ** this Jesus, whom (said he) / pro- 
claim unto you is the Christ, ''^ For He has both suffered and risen 
again in accordance with the teaching of the Scriptures, and we are 
witnesses of His resurrection and ascension into heaven. * 

4. And some of them believed (were persuaded)] For St Paul's 
teaching was by arguments of which they all were able to form an 
estimate. 

and consorted with] The notion conveyed by the Greek and by the 
English so far as its derivation is concerned is of "casting in their lot 
with the disciples," deciding to join their community. 

and of the devout Greeks] These were proselytes of the gate, heathens 
by birth, who had embraced in part the Jewish faith. (Cp. xiii. 43, 501 
and below, verse 17.) 
a ^r^af mu//i/ude] For these had not the prejudices which clung so 
close about the bom Jews, 
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and of the chief women not a few. But the Jews which s 
believed not, moved with envy, took unto them certain 
lewd fellows of the baser sort, and gathered a company, 
and set all the city on an uproar, and assaulted the house of 
Jason, and sought to bring them out to the people. And 6 
when they found them not, they drew Jason and certain 
brethren unto the rulers of the city, crying. These that 

5. But the Jews which believed fuft] In the oldest MSS. the last 
three words are unrepresented in the Greek. These are very likely a 
gloss which has crept into the later texts, the reader who made it on 
his margin wishing to note that not all the Jews were adverse to 
the Apostle. 

moved with envy (Jealousy)] They did not like to see numbers of 
men and women drawn away from their party. 

certain lewd fellows of the baser sort] The Greek is more nearly 
represented in modern English by **vile fellows of the rabble. " ayopauos, 
**of the rabble," is properly the man who having no calling lounges 
about the ayopd, the market-place, in the hope of picking up a chance 
living, and who is ready for anything bad or good that may present 
itself. We have no English word sufficiently dignified to use for such a 
term in translation. ** Loafer" comes nearest, but of course is too 
colloquial. The word "lewd'* meant in old English *• people," but 
afterwards came to signify (i) "the common people" and (2) "the 
ignorant and rude among the people," which is the sense intended 
by the A. V. The word nearest akin to "lewd" is the Germ, leute— 
people. 

set all the city on an uproar^ There is no word in the Greek for 
"all." The Jews in Thessalonica must have been numerous and 
influential to bring about such a tumult, but they preferred to raise (see 
V, 7) the cry that the new teachers were enemies of the Roman power. 
This would gain them a larger following. 

the house ofjasonl Manifestly the host of Paul and Silas. Beyond 
what is said of him in the following verses (6 — 9) we know nothing. 
The name is found, Rom. xvi. 21, in a list of those whom St Paul 
speaks of as his "kinsmen," but this may be quite a different person. 
He is most likely to have been a Jew, whose proper name perhaps was 
Joseph, and Jason, which is Greek, may be only that which he used in 
his intercourse with Gentiles. 

bring them out to the people\ So that the excited mob might inflict 
summary vengeance on them. 

6. they drew yason\ The word is expressive of considerable vio- 
lence. Better, "draped'" It is used of Saul (viii. 3) "haling" men 
and women, and committing them to prison. 

certain brethren"] We see therefore that in these three weeks a 
congregation or church had been formed. 

the rulers of the city] The title iroXtTapxH^ ^^ io>axA \sCk>j«^^^ *"vsv 
literature but in this chapter. But an msr.n^\\oxicoTavfcQ.X^^^>^'*^^^ 

ACTS '^^ 
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- have turned the world upside down are come hither also; 

7 whom Jason hath received : and these all do contrary to the 
decrees of Cesar, saying that there is another king, one 

8 Jesus. And they troubled the people and the rulers of 

9 the city, when they heard these things. And when they 
had taken security of Jason, and ^the other, they let them 
go. 

10 — 15. Paul and Silas sent away to Berea, Noble cha- 
racter of the Bereans, The Jews from Thessalonica follow 
after Paul, and by reason of their enmity he is conducted ta 
Athens, 

20 And the brethren immediately sent away Paul and Silas 

very city of Thessalonica has been preserved on an arch which spans a 
street of the modem city. It contains some names which occur as the 
names of St Paul's converts, Sosipater, Gains, Secundus, but the 
inscription is probably not earlier than the time of Vespasian (see 
Boeckh, Inscr, 2, p. 52, n. 1967). There the title of the magistrates is 
given in this precise form ; a striking confirmation of the truthfulness of 
the account before us. 

the 'world'\ Lit. **the inhabited earth." A phrase used in later 
Greek to signify the whole Roman Empire, which then embraced a vpry 
large portion of the known world (cp. Luke ii. i). It speaks much for 
the spread of Christianity and its powerful influence, that words like 
these should come from the lips of enemies. 

7. hath received] As guests into his house, and therefore he may 
be counted a sympathizer with their teaching. 

these all] Implying that Paul and Silas, whom they had not found, 
would also be included in their accusation, if they could be caught. 

another king, one yesus] So far as this chapter gives an account of 
St Paul's preaching, he had drawn the attention of the Jews to the 
sufterings of the Messiah, but we cannot doubt that he had also spoken 
of His kingdom. Such language the mob would be urged to seize on, 
and make it the justification for their uproar. For Thessalonica though 
a free city was subject to the Emperor. 

8, And they troubled the people] i.e. spread alarm among them at 
the prospect of insurrection, and made them eager to punish the Apo- 
stles. 

.9. And when they had taken security of Jason] i.e. having made 
him responsible either by his finding securities to be bound with and 
for him, or by making him give some deposit as a pledge for his good 
conduct, they took measures for securing, so far as those at present in 
custody were concerned, that they should commit no treason. 

and of the other] Other is often found in old English as a plural. 
Cp. Bp, PjJkington*s Works (Parker Soc), p. 7: **Phinees... punished 
that wickedness which, other winked at." 



\ 
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by night unto Berea: who coming thither went into 
the synagogue of the Jews. These were more noble than xx 
those in Thessalonica, in that they received the word 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the scriptures 
daily, whether those things were so. Therefore many of xa 
them believed; also of honourable women which were 
Greeks, and of men, not a few. But when the Jews of xs 
Thessalonica had knowledge that the word of God was 
preached of Paul at Berea, they came thither also, 
and stirred up the people. And then immediately the 14 

10 — 15. Paul and Silas sent away to Berea. Noble character 
OF the Bereans. The Jews from Thessalonica follow 
AFTER Paul, and by reason of their enmity he is conducted 
TO Athens. 

10. sent away Paul and Silas'\ The after-conduct of the Thessa- 
lonian Jews shews that they were resolved to bring the missionaries into 
danger, therefore their friends sent them secretly away. 

Berea'l Still the journey is south-west. The old name of Bercea may 
be recognized in the modern Verria, 
synagogue of the Jeivs^ See above, v. 2. 

11. more noble"] Applied first to nobility of birth (which is the 
primary sense of nobilis)^ the word in its secondary sense implies, as 
here, nobility of character. 

received the ivord\ i.e. the word of God. It was the same teaching 
which had been given to the Jews in Thessalonica. This we see 
because the Beroeans go to the O. T. Scriptures to examine into the 
truth of what they hear. Here we have a noteworthy instance of the 
right of private judgment. Even an Apostle's word is not to be taken 
for granted. The noble Berceans were ready to listen, and then 
diligent to examine into the grounds of what was said. 

and searched the scriptures] The word is not the same as in the 
well-known passage John v. 39. The present verb has more the 
sense of examining and sifting evidence. It was used in Attic law of 
the steps taken by the lawyers to see whether an action would lie. 

12. also of honourable women] The same word is found xiii. 50, of 
the women of Antioch in Pisidia, and signifies that they were of honour- 
able estate, distinguished for their position, influence and wealth. 

which were Greeks] The adjective refers specially to the women, but 
it probably is intended to define the men too. The Jewish converts 
had been mentioned as examiners of the Scriptures. The men and 
women mentioned aften^-ards were probably all Gentiles. 

13. the word of God] The Thessalonian Jews would not have 
termed it so, to such an extent had prejudice and long training in the 
later Jewish teaching blinded their eyes. When Moses was read there 
was a vail over their hearts, and they saw not t\v^ ^o^l* 

and stirred up the peopk\ In the oVde^V \.exXs» \}ftet^ ^x^ "^^^ ^^^S5. 
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brethren sent away Paul to go as // were to the sea: 
15 but Silas and Timotheus abode there still. And they 
that conducted Paul brought him unto Athens: and re- 
ceiving a commandment unto Silas and Timotheus for 
to come to him with all speed, they departed. 

here, ^^ stirring up and troubling the multitudes ^ The first contains 
the figure of a storm at sea, where all is disturbed down to the very 
depths, a figure apt enough for the confusion which these men desired 
to create ; the second verb is the same that occurs in v. 8, and it is 
probable from this that the way in which the trouble was produced here 
was the same as there, by the statement that the Apostles were traitors 
to the Roman power. (For the figurative language cp. Isaiah Ivii. 20.) 

14. immediately^ As from Thessalonica so from Bercea, the depar- 
ture is made in all haste, so much has the charge of conspiring against 
Caesar's power disturbed the whole people. 

to go as it were to the sea] This rendering of the Text. Rec» conveys 
the idea that for a while the travellers made as though they would go 
in the direction of the sea, and then to baffle pursuit turned and took 
the land road to Athens. But the reading of ?a>s for ws, which has the 
support of the most ancient authorities, makes the sense to be *Ho go as 
far as to the sea," and this is to be preferred for several reasons. For 
it is difficult to understand that St Paul would have gone on through 
Thessaly and all the intervening districts which lie north of Attica, and 
never have sought an opportunity of preaching the word anywhere till 
Athens was reached. But if he were conveyed to the sea and took ship 
and was thus brought to Athens, then it is easy to understand that the 
next place mentioned in the journey is Athens. It is clear too from the 
whole account of St Paul's travels, that he was a person who by reason 
of his infirmities could not easily travel alone. That such a person 
should have been brought so long a distance by land, where the sea- 
voyage was so accessible and easy, is hardly to be imagined. It may 
well be that at the departure from Beroea the design was to wait at the 
coast till his proper companions could come to him, but that when the sea 
was reached there was found a speedy opportunity of saihng into Attica, 
which the Apostle embraced, as his conductors were willing to go all 
the journey with him. , 

abode there still] Because Silas and Timothy had played a less 
prominent part and were not in the same peril as St Paul. 

15. they that conducted Paul] The use of the Greek verb (which 
is only found here in N. T. in this sense) gives the idea that the whole 
care and ordering of the journey was in their hands rather than the 
Apostle's. 

brottght him unto Athens] And of course saw him safely settled where 
he could wait for his fellow- missionaries, which he seems to have 
designed to do, without preaching, had not his spirit been roused by the 
sights he saw. 

ufiiM all sj>eed] As at present he was alone, and not able to set 
about bis work so promptly. 
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16 — 21. Paul^ provoked by the prevalence of idolatry at 

Athens^ first addresses the Jews and then the Gentiles, 

Some of the philosophers question him on his teachings and 

bring him to the Areopagus that they may hear him more at 

full. 

Now while Paul waited for them at Athens, his spirit was x6 
stirred in him, when he saw the city wholly given to 
idolatry. Therefore disputed he in the synagogue with »7 
the Jews, and with the ^tyovX persons^ and in the market 
daily with them that met with him. Then certain philo- 18 
sophers of the Epicureans, and of the Stoicks, encountered 

16—21. Paul, provoked by the prevalence of idolatry at 
Athens, first addresses the Jews and then the Gentiles. 
Some of the philosophers question him on his teaching, 

AND bring him TO THE AREOPAGUS THAT THEY MAY HEAR HIM 
MORE AT FULL. 

16. his Spirit was stirred in Aim] But the stirring was of the 
sharpest. The verb is akin to the noun which in xv. 39 is used of the 
paroxysm of contention between Paul and Barnabas. His spirit was 
provoked within him, till he could not forbear to speak, could not wait 
till Timothy and Silas arrived. 

when he saw the city wholly given to idolatry] Better (with R, V.) 
''as lie beheld the city full of idols." This, the marginal rendering 
of the A. v., appears, from the analogy of similar words, to be the 
closer meaning, and it agrees somewhat better with the facts. What 
St Paul beheld was the numerous statues erected some to one god, 
some to another. That the city was wholly given to idolatry was the 
inference from this abundance of idols. The mutilation of the busts of 
Hermes before the Sicilian expedition in the Peloponnesian war shews 
how numerous were the statues erected to one divinity only. Time 
had added many to the number before St Paul's visit. 

17. Therefore disputed (reasoned) he in the synagogtie] Going first 
to the Jews, and naturally expecting sympathy from them in his ex- 
citement against idolatry. 

the devout persons] As before, the proselytes of the gate. Cp. xiii. 
50, and above v, 4. 

and in the fuarket daily] One cannot but be reminded of the way in 
which Socrates some centuries earlier had thus gone about in the same 
city seizing eagerly on every one who would listen, and trying, according 
to his light, to shew them higher things, to open their eyes that they 
might discern between real knowledge and conceit without knowledge. 

18. philosophers of the Epicureans and of the Stoicks] In St Paul's 
day these two systems of philosophy were most prominent throu^oNi.^ 
the Roman world, and were regarded as cotv^\cXm^ xXxox^j^ 'v^ \s\'mn^ 
points the/ hear a strong likeness to otve aivo\\\^x. "^oSicv Ni^x^i '^^ 
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result of a desire to find some better principle for the guidance of man's 
moral nature than could be found in the so-called religious systems of 
Greece and Rome. But before the Christian era much that was best 
in both schools had sadly degenerated from its pristine character. 

The founder of the Stoics was Zeno of Citium in Cyprus. His precise 
date is uncertain, but he flourished in the century between B.C. 350 — 
250. The first lesson of his teaching was that the highest duty of the 
philosopher was to practise virtue. For the doing this knowledge was 
necessary, and the only knowledge that could be relied on was that 
which was based upon sensation. Reality belonged only to material 
things such as the senses could appreciate. In this manner the Stoic 
philosophy became materialist. For though owning the existence of 
God and of the soul in man, Zeno and his followers spake of these as, 
in some sense, material. But they termed God the soul of the universe, 
and taught that all things are produced from him, and will at last be 
absorbed into him again. And then a new world-cycle will begin and 
be in all respects like that which went before. So the Stoics were 
Pantheists. They taught moreover that the universe was governed by 
unchanging law, that the lot of individuals, and the occurrence of 
particular events were all uncertain. The care of Providence was for 
the fabric of the universe, and only indirectly extended to particulars or 
individuals whose lot was bound up with the unchanging course of fixed 
law. The Stoics therefore were fatalists. The way in which the 
individual could make the nearest approach to happiness was by bring- 
ing himself, through knowledge, into harmony with the course of the 
universe. But so unimportant did the individual appear to these phi- 
losophers, that suicide was held to be lawful, and at times praiseworthy. 
They were conscious. of both physical and moral evil in the world, and 
from this men might escape by self-inflicted death. They taught how- 
ever that, though the virtuous might have to suffer, no real evil happens 
to them, nor real good to the vicious. Fortified with this thought, the 
Stoic trained himself to be proudly independent of externals, and to 
bear evils, should they come, with indifference, and thus he strove to 
secure undisturbed peace of mind. Materialism, Pantheism, Fatalism 
and pride, were the features of one of the systems into contact with 
which St Paul was brought at Athens. 

The Epicureans (named from Epicurus, bom at Samos B.C. 342) 
agreed with the Stoics that philosophy should seek to promote the 
happiness of man, but maintained that this end could be best gained by 
the pursuit of pleasure. By this language they did not intend profligate 
pleasure, but a state wherein the body was free from pain and the 
mind from disturbance. They too made the senses their means of 
judging of what is pleasure, and so with them man became the measure 
of all good for himself. Thus the Epicureans were materialists. But 
differing from the Stoics they taught the world was. formed by chance, 
and that the gods had no concern in its creation. Their gods were 
described as perfectly happy, dwelling apart and caripg neither for the 
tvorld nor its inhabitants. Thus the Epicureans were practical atheists. 
W%A them man might approach to a state of happiness by circum- 
scribing his wants, so that life might be iiee liom caxt. To restrain 
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him. And some said, What will this babbler say? other 
some. He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods: 
because he preached unto them Jesus, and the resurrection. 
And they took him, and brought him unto Areopagus, 19 

the senses was the Epicurean road to happiness, to crush them as much 
as possible into insensibility was the path of the Stoic. But having 
such thoughts of the gods, neither system had in any way run counter 
to the popular theology. By doing so the Stoic would fear lest he 
should be thought to deny God altogether, while the Epicurean, though 
thinking, all such worship folly, yet felt it too great an interruption to 
the pleasurewhich he sought to become an advocate of the abolition of 
idol worship. So St Paul found Athens crowded with the images and 
altars of the gods. 

What will this babbler say] Better, What would, &c. The A.V. 
conceals the fact that will here signifies "meaneth" or **wisheth" to 
say, ** What would he go on to say if we would listen ?" 

The word rendered ** babbler "is not found elsewhere in N.T. In 
profane writers it is used of birds picking up scattered grain, and then 
figuratively of men who pick up a living as best they may, and hence 
are willing to flatter for the sake of what they can get, and so are men 
without principle or ground in what they say. 

a setter forth of strange gods'] The word Saifiovta here rendered 
**gods" is the word from which the English "demon" is derived. It 
was used in classical Greek mostly to denote some inferior order of 
divine beings. It was one of the accusations brought against Socrates 
and the charge on which he was condemned that he introduced new 
daitnonia (Xen. Mem. I. I, 2 ; Plato, Apol. 40 A &c.). It has been 
thought by some that the Athenians, by using the plural word, under- 
stood that "Jesus" was one new divinity and "Anastasis" (the Resur- 
rection) another. But it is not necessary to suppose this. They might 
very well speak of a preacher of Jesus as a setter forth of new divinities. 
For they evidently saw that he had more to say than they had yet heard. 

Times seem changed at Athens since the prosecution of Socrates, for 
it is not anger, but scornful curiosity which prompts the language of the 
speakers. They do not mean to assail Paul for his teaching, and amid 
the abundance of idols, they perhaps now would have felt no difficulty 
in allowing Jesus a place, provided he did not seek to overthrow all the 
rest of their divinities. 

The nature of St Paul's teaching **in the market-place" has not been 
mentioned until we are told that it was of "Jesus and the resurrection." 
We may take this as a specimen of the way in which the author of the 
Acts has dealt with his materials. He has not seen it needful here to 
do more than specify in half-a-dozen words what St Paul had spoken 
about ; and so when we have a report of a speech we need not suppose 
that he has given, or intended to give, more than a summary of what 
the speaker said, and, adhering to the subtance, has cast his abbreviated 
fcconi into such form as best fitted his narrative. 

19. And they took him] Better, foofcUolQLOl liinu VJKs.R.V^ ^-^ 
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saying, May we know what this new doctrine, whereof thou 

tK> speakest, is? For thou bringest certain strange things to 

our ears : we would know therefore what these things mean. 



there is no need to suppose that any violence was used or intended. 
The same verb is used often of taking -by the hand to aid or protect 
(so Mark viii. 23 ; Acts xxiiL 19), and is the word by which the action 
of Barnabas is described (Acts ix. 27) when **he took Paul and brought 
him to the apostles." Moreover the whole context shews that the 
action of the crowd was in no sense that of an arrest, for we read 
(v. 33) when his speech was done **Paul departed from among them," 
evidently having been under no kind of restraint. 

and brought him unto Argopagi4s\ More clearly expressed if we read 
"the Areopagus^ This place, the name of which is translated "Mars* 
hill" below in the text and here in the margin of the A.V., was an 
eminence to the west of the Acropolis at Athens. It was famous in 
classic literature as the meeting-place of the Athenian council of Areo- 
pagus which took its name from the place where it met. To this hill 
of Mars (Ares) the philosophers led St Paul, probably at a time when it 
was unoccupied (though some suppose that tne court was sitting), that 
they might the better hear him away from the bustle of the market- 
place, and that he might more conveniently address a larger audience. 

May we kn<nv\ The verb here rendered " may "= literally "are we 
able." But there is no doubt that its force is well given by the A.V. 
For the literal force "to be able" often merged itself in that of "to 
wish" or "to be willing." Cp. Luke xi. 7, where the verb is trans- 
lated " I cannot (=1 am not able to) rise and give thee," but the sense 
is **Idon*twish to rise," for after importunity he does arise and do all 
that is asked. The Stoics and Epicureans were not likely to doubt 
their own ability to understand all that St Paul might say to them. 

what this new doctrine^ whereof thou speakest^ is\ Better (with R, V,), 
*^what this new doctrine is which is spoken by thee." The sense 
conveyed by the verb (XaXcti*) is often in N.T. that of announcing or 
publishing^ and the word is not unfrequently used of messages spoken 
by God or by his prophets (cp. Luke i. 45, 55, 70, xxiv. 25 ; Acts iii. 
21, 24 ; James v. 10). The Apostle was not speaking to the Athenians 
about the doctrine, his words were the doctrine. 

20. strange things'] The original is not an adjective, but a parti- 
ciple, and signifies "something which strikes a person as strange. So 
that the effect is indicated which had been produced on the minds of 
the hearers. The words had filled them with surprise. In the middle 
voice the word is found i Pet. iv. 4, 12= "to think anything strange." 

whctt these things mean] See above on v, 18. 

21. This verse is a parenthesis explanatory of what has gone before. 
The audience had been struck with the strange teaching, and that it 
was strange was enough. Novelty was their life's pursuit. So without 
having any regard for the importance of the teachmg, they were ready 

to listen because it was new. 
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(For all the Athenians and strangers which were there 2^ 
spent their time in nothing else, but eMer to tell, or 
to hear some new thing,) 

2 2 — 3 1. Speech of St Paul at Athens. 

Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars' hill, and said, 2» 
Ve men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too 



C( 



strangers which were there] The words will bear a fuller rendering, 

strangers sojourning: there^ (So R, F.) The place was famous, and 
all seekers after novelty came there from every quarter. 

spent their time] 'More literally "had leisure for." But the one 
sense is the complement of the other. If all the time be spent in one 
way, there is no leisure left for any thing else. But the word has the 
further sense of ** finding a favourable opportunity." The Athenians 
could find time for the pursuit of novelty, but for nothing beside. The 
imperfect tense of the verb also implies that this was their constant state 
of mind. 

either to tell, or to hear some new thing] This character of the 
Athenian populace is confirmed by many statements of classical authors. 
In Thuc. III. 38 Cleon is represented as complaining of his countrymen 
that they were in the habit of playing the part of "spectators in 
displays of oratory, and listeners to the stories of what others had 
done;" and a like charge is made more than once by Demosthenes in 
his speeches on the vigorous policy of Philip of Macedon, which he 
contrasts with the Athenian love of talk and news. 

22—31. Speech of St Paul at Athens. 

Taking notice of the extreme religious scrupulousness, which had led 
the Athenians to raise an altar to an unknown God, the Apostle 
declares to them the God whom alone they ought to worship, and 
whom as yet they did not know. This God was the Maker and 
Preserver of all things, and the Father of all men, and He desired to 
bring all to a knowledge of Himself. Athenian poets had spoken 
of this Fatherhood of God. Such a God is not fitly represented by 
graven images, and He would have men cease from such ignorant 
worship, for he will be the Judge as well as Father of men, and has 
given proof of the reality of the judgment and of the world to come by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

22. in the midst of Mars' hill] Better, in the midst of the Areopagus. 
See on v, 19. There is no need for translating the name in one way 
there, and in another here. 

Ye men of Athens] The language of the Apostle's address takes 
exactly the form which it would have assumed in the mouth of one of 
their own orators. This may be due either to St Paul*s knowledge of 
Greek literature, and to his desire, everywhere manifest, to find words 
acceptable to his audience; or it may be that St Lu.ke ^vvssj^^kv. 
abstract of the speech has casl l\\e \m\\a\. 'woi^?» \xvV.^ -a. Vsv«v ^«^«v^ic^ 
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■23 superstitious. For as I passed by, and beheld your de- 
votions, I found an altar with this inscription, TO TffJS 
UNKNOWN GOD. Whom therefore ye ignorantly wor- 

Demosthenes would have employed. In the latter case it is no mark of 
unfaithfulness in the author, who clearly in these ten verses can only 
mean to give a skeleton of what the Apostle really uttered. St Paul 
spake at length, we cannot doubt, when he stood in such a place and 
before such an audience. The historian in the Acts gives the barest 
outline of what was spoken, and cannot be thought to have meant his 
words to be otherwise accepted, seeing that what he has given us would 
hardly occupy five minutes in the utterance. 

ye are too superstitious] The Greek adjective which the Apostle here 
employs has two shades of meaning, " superstitious," as in the A. V., and 
** religious" in a better sense. At the outset St Paul would not wish to 
give offence, and so the more complementary sense is to be preferred. 
As the word is of the comparative degree, this sense may be expressed 
-either by "somewhat superstitious" (as R. V.) or ** very religious." The 
first would imply only a small shade of the less acceptable meaning, 
the latter would be an expression of praise of the Athenians above 
other people. The former is to be chosen, for St Paul did not wish to 
give praise, but after some slight blame to point out a more excellent 
way. For a description of the Seia-idalfnav, which exactly answers to 
what we call "superstitious," see Theophrastus Charact, c. xvii. 

23. For as I passed by (along)] The word refers to the whole of the 
Apostle's walk about the city. 

and behddyour devotions] Better, " and noticed the objects of your 
worship." (With R. V.) The verb is that which in the previous verse 
is translated "I perceive," only that here it is strengthened by a pre- 
position which gives it the force of " fully observe." The Apostle had 
not only seen the statues but read the inscriptions. The noun can only 
mean "a thing that is worshipped" not " the act of worship" as is the 
sense of the A. V. 

I found an altar] The Greek has an emphatic conjunction, which 
might be represented by ^* /found dil&o an altar," i.e. beside other things 
which I noticed. 

TO THE UNKNOWN GOD] The original has no article and 
would be correctly rendered " To an unknown God.^^ But it is not 
always correct to omit the article in English because it does not appear 
in the original : here however it does not influence the meaning. When 
the altar was erected, it was in consequence of some visitation of which 
the cause was not apparent, and which could be ascribed to none of 
the existing divinities. We may conceive the Athenians speaking of the 
power which caused the visitation either as "an unknown God" or as 
* * the unknown God " whose wrath they would deprecate, and, in an in- 
scription, representing all that was intended without the article. We 
have abundant evidence of the existence in Athens of such altars as that 
to which St Paul alludes. But the words in which they are described 
generally run in the plural number, and speak of *' the unknown gods." 
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ship, him declare I unto you. God that made the world 24 
and all things therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven and 

Thus Pausanias (i. i. 4) describing one of the ports of Athens tells us 
that there were there " altars to gods styled tmknown" and Philostratus 
in his Life of Apollonius says **at Athens there are erected altars for 
unknown gods. There is a like allusion in (pseudo) Lucian's Philo- 
fatrisy but it is doubtful whether that is not drawn from this passage of 
the Acts. And Jerome writing on Tit, i. 12, says "The inscription on 
the altar was not, as Paul stated, *To the unknown God' but 'To the 
unknown gods of Asia and Europe and Africa, to unknown and foreign 
Gods.* But, because Paul required to speak of only one unknown God, 
he used the word in the singular." But it is better to suppose that 
St Paul saw what he says he saw, and as evidence that such an in- 
scription was not improbable, we may quote the Latin inscription found 
on an altar at Ostia, now in the Vatican, representing a sacrificial 
group in connexion with the worship of Mithras, the Sun-god of the 
later Persian mythology (Orelli, Inscr. Gel. ii. 5000), "Signum indepre- 
hensibilis dei" which is a very near approach in Latin to what the 
Greek inscription to which the Apostle alludes would mean. The word 
''unknown must not be pressed too far into the sense of ** unknow- 
able," because of what comes after. Paul says that "he is prepared to 
set forth to them that power which they were worshipping in ignorance." 
So though man by searching cannot find out God, yet he would desire 
to teach the Athenians, what he says elsewhere, that "the everlasting 
power and divinity of God may be clearly seen through the things that 
are made " (Rom. i. 20). 

Whom therefore ye ignorantly worshif] The best MSB. give the 
relative in the neuter. The better rendering therefore is Wliat therefore 
ye worship In ignorance. (As R. V.) The A. V. seems to convey the 
sense that the worship was of an ignorant character : whereas what 
the Apostle intends to say is not any reflection on the nature of their 
worship, but only that they offered it in ignorance, and this he was 
ready to dispel. He accepts their reli^ous character, takes his stand 
on their own confession that they are in ignorance about God, and so 
offers his teaching. 

him declare I unto you] Of course in harmony with the previous 
clause the pronoun is here also neuter. "This set I forth unto you.'* 
(As R. V.) In the verb which he employs the Apostle takes up their 
own word (verse 18) when they said "He seemeth to be a setter forth 
of strange gods." It is well that the similarity of word should be re- 
tained in the English. 

24. God that made the worlds &c.] Better, The God^ &c., which is 
specially needed when the neuter pronouns are read in the previous 
verse. 

This was no Epicurean god, who dwelt apart and in constant repose ; 
nor was the world a thing of chance as those philosophers taught, but 
God's own handiwork, and all things in it were of His creation. 

seeing that he is Lord of heaven and earth\ Arid tixsx^^v^x^ 'acb^gv^ssNR. 
possessor and disposer of all that is lYveidti. 
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as earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands; neither is 
worshipped with men's hands, as though he needed any 
thingy seeing he giveth to all life, and breath, and all 

a6 things; and hath made of one blood all nations of men for 
to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath determined 
the times before appointed, and the bounds of their 

a? habitation, that they should seek the Lord, if haply they 
might feel after him, and find hiniy though he be not far 

dwelleth not in temples made with hands'\ Of which Athens had some 
of the most renowned in the world. A special interest attaches to these 
words as being so like those of Stephen (vii. 48). If true of the temple 
at Jerusalem, afortioriy it is true of all Christian churches. 

25. neither is worshipped with (served by) meu^s hands'] The verb 
implies the sort of service yielded by a steward to his master, or a minis* 
ter to his King, a service in which the superior is not independent of his 
inferior, and could not well do without him. This is seen in the next 
clause. God is not like earthly masters and kings. He gives all, and 
men can only offer to Him themselyes in return. Cp. Pss. 1., li. for like 
teaching. 

26. and hath made of one blood] All the best MSS. omit the word 
" "blood." And this seems to bring out more fully what the Apostle 

desires to dwell on ; the Fatherhood of God. It is not that men are all 
of one family and so all equal in God's eyes, and ought to be in the eyes 
of one another. But when we read ** they are made of One" we are 
carried back to the higher thought of the prophet (Malachi ii. 10), 
** Have we not all one Father?'* This was a philosophy not likely to 
be acceptable to the Athenians among whom the distinction between 
Greeks and Barbarians was as radical as that which has grown up in 
America between white man and "nigger," or between Europeans and 
natives in India. 

for to dwell on all the face of the earth] For His children the Father 
provided a home. 

and hath determined the times before appointed] The word Trpoffreray- 
p.iKov9 has more authority than Trporerayfi^yovs and gives a better sense. 
The times (rather seasons) are appointed unto men, but it is not so clear 
what "before-appointed" could mean. Read ^^ And hath determined 
tbeir appointed seasons." (So R. V,) The " seasons " referred to are 
those which God has ordained for seed-time and harvest, summer and 
winter, day and night, which are fixed by his decree and make the 
earth a fitting abode for men. 

and the bounds of their habitation] i.e. where they can dwell and where 
they cannot. 

27. that they should seek the Lord] The best authorities read **seek 
God." This was the lesson which God meant His creation and provi- 
dence to teach, that through His works men should see Him. 

i/' haj>ly they might feel after him^ and find him] The world was to 
be man 's hook in vfhich. tit should read God's power and love ; thus 
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from every one of us: for in him we live, and move, as 
and have our being; as certain also of your own poets 
have said. For we are also his offspring. Forasmuch then as 29 
we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think that the 
Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven 
by art and man's device. And the times of this ignorance 3© 
God winked at; but now commandeth all men every where 

stimulated, a desire to know more might grow, and by efforts, which 
the graphic word of the Apostle compares to the exertion of one 
groping in the dark, more knowledge would come, and at last the full 
discovery would be made. God would be found. He is the rewarder 
of them that diligently seek Him. 

though he be not far from every one of us\ And so can reveal Him- 
self according to the measure of zeal shewn by those who seek Him. 

28. for in him we live"] i. e. through or by Him. All our existence 
is through His care, therefore He must be near to all of us. The pre- 
position is rendered by in verse 31, ^^ By that man whom he hath 
ordained." 

and move] More literally, are moved. The word does not refer to 
the motion of persons from place to place, but to those internal move- 
ments of the mind and spirit of which the outward actions are the 
effect. St Paul means that the feelings of men are acted on by God, 
who speaks to the heart through all nature if men will but hearken. 
This is the truth of which Pantheism is the caricature. 

your own poets have said] The words are a Quotation from Aratus, 
Phanomena, 5, and are also found in Cleanthes Hymn to^ fupitery 5. 
Aratus was a native of Cilicia, and St Paul may in consequence be 
supposed to have known of his writings as of those of a fellow-country- 
man. By quoting from their own literature to the Athenians, St Paul 
illustrates his own declaration that in his labours "he became all 
things to all men." Such a quotation was also very well devised for 
arresting the attention of these cultivated hearers, and winning it may 
be some consideration for the speaker, as also being a man of culture. 

29. we ought not to think, &c.] As man is of more honour than 
material things, how far above these must the Godhead be. The 
Athenians, the Apostle would teach them, had formed not too high but 
too low a conception of themselves. 

30. And the times of this ignorance] There is no pronoun in 
the original, and the conjunctions are feebly represented by "and." 
The sense is more nearlv conveyed by ** Having however overlooked 
the times of ignorance. (Cp. Rom. iii. 25.) *'To wink at" is now 
used with the meaning of "to connive at." St Paul, however, only 
means that God has not imputed to men the errors which they com- 
mitted in ignorance, but now the case is changed. Men cannot plead 
ignorance, who have heard of Christ. (Cp. Luke xii. 48.) 

but now commandeth] If the translation of tha ^x%\.^\a»sfc\i^\'^^:c». 
as above, the conjunction "but" ^v^^e\i\i^.^ xva Q>x^^x^'^x^^«o^a5cc*^ 
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31 to repent: because he hath appointed a day, in the which 
he will judge the world in righteousness by that man whom 
he hath ordained; whereof \iQ hath given assurance unto all 
men, in that he hath raised him from the dead. 

32 — 34. Effect of St PauVs speech. Some mocked, but others 

believed, 

32 And when they heard of the resurrection of the dead, 
some mocked: and others said, We will hear thee again 

is not needed. The best Greek text would be literally translated 
**He now commandeth men that they all everywhere should repent" 
(as nearly R, V.). ** Repentance " means that they shall amend the lives 
which hitherto they have lived wrongly through ignorance. 

31. because he hath appointed^ &c.] The day of judgment had long 
ago been appointed in God's foreknowledge, but through Christ man's 
resurrection and immortality have been made more clear. He knows 
now, who knows of Christ, that the Son of Man has been raised up, 
as the first-fruits of a general resurrection. The rising of Christ proved 
Him to be divine and stamped His doctrine as true. But a part of that 
doctrine is (Matth. xxv. 32) " Before him shall be gathered all nations : 
and he shall separate them one from another, as a shepherd divideth 
the sheep from the goats." By the resurrection of Jesus, God has given 
to men assurance that what Jesus taught was true, therefore because of 
the judgment which Christ foretold, men should repent everywhere, for 
the whole world shall be judged. 

It is worth while to notice how St Paul's argument advances through 
its various stages. He speaks first of God as the Creator of the world 
and of men, and of the ordinances which He has made for man's 
abode on earth. Then he argues that all this should inspire men with 
the thought that as they are more worthy than material things, so God 
is far exalted above men. This ought to have led them to seek after 
Him, and even in the darker days those who sought could find Him. 
But now the days of God's revelation through nature are at an end. 
He has spoken through that Son of Man whom the resurrection proved 
to be the Son of God. Through Him will God judge the world, for 
which judgment men should prepare themselves by repentance. 

It may be that at this point the Apostle's speech was stopped. 
Neither party among the hearers would have any sympathy with the 
doctrine of a resurrection and a final judgment. Had the address been 
completed, St Paul would have probably spoken in more definite 
language of the life and work of Jesus. 

32—34. Effect of St Paul's speech. Some mocked, but 

others believed. 

32. sovie moched] Just as (Acts ii. 13) did some men on the day of 
I^entecost, To the Epicurean this life was all, and the Stoic's teaching. 



33: 
34 
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of this matter. So Paul departed from among them. How- 
beit certain men clave unto him, and believed : among the 
which was Dionysius the Areopagite, and a woman named 
Damaris, and others with them. 

I — II. Paul goes from Athens to Corinth^ labours there 
with his own hands for his maintenance. He is encouraged 
in his preaching by a vision of the Lord, 

After these things Paul departed from Athens, and came 15 

that all should finally be absorbed into the Godhead, forbade the belief 
that the dead should rise again. So of these men the Epicureans would 
most likely be the mockers, the Stoics might be expected to give more 
heed ; and theirs perhaps would be the decision to hear the Apostle again. 
The Greek of the best accepted MSS. makes the last clause run, ** We 
will hear thee yet again concerning this" 

34. Dionysius the Areopagite"] i.e. one of the members of the upper 
council of Athens. He must have been a man of position and influence, 
for no one could be a member of this council unless he had filled some 
high office of state, and was above 60 years of age. Tradition (Euseb. 
H. E. III. 4 ; IV. 23) says that this Dionysius was the first bishop of 
Athens, and that he was martyred. The works which long circulated 
among Christians as his compositions, and which even at the time of 
the Reformation occupied much of the thoughts and labours of such 
men as Dean Colet, are no doubt forgeries of a much later date than the 
days of this Dionysius. 

XVIII. 1—11. Paul goes from Athens to Corinth, labours 

THERE WITH HIS OWN HANDS FOR HIS MAINTENANCE. HE IS 
ENCOURAGED IN HIS PREACHING BY A VISION OF THE LORD. 

1. After these things Paul departed] The best authorities omit the 
name of the Apostle, merely reading "lie departed." So R. V. 

came to Corinth] As Athens was the seat of culture, so Corinth was 
the seat of commerce in the south of Greece. The city, at this time the 
political capital of Greece and the residence of the Roman pro-consul, 
stood on the isthmus which united the Peloponnesus to the mainland, and 
through it all land traffic between the peninsula and the rest of Greece 
must pass, while its two harbours, one on each side of the neck of land 
on which Corinth stood, made it the resort of seafaring traders both 
from east and west. Of Lechaeum, the western port, on the Corinthian 
gulf, we have no mention in the New Testament, but Cenchrese, the 
harbour on the Saronic gulf, by which communication with the East 
was kept up, is mentioned in verse 18. The city was also made famous 
for its connexion with the Isthmian games, from which St Paul in his 
Epistles draws frequent illustrations when writing to the Corinthian 
Church. (See i Cor. ix. 24 — 27, &c.) For further ^^x^.^K.\i^ax'3» <2k\^^5i& 
history of Corinth see Diet, of Bible ^ s.v. 
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a to Corinth; and found a certain Jew named Aquila, bom 
in Pontus, lately come from Italy, with his wife Priscilla; 
(because that Claudius had commanded all Jews to depart 

3 from Rome :) and came unto them. And because he was of 

2. a certain Jew named Agui/a] The name Aquila is a Latin word, 
and it is not likely that this was the man's Jewish name, but as the 
custom was among the Jews, he had probably assumed a Roman name 
during his dwelling in Italy and in his intercourse with the Gentiles. 
See above on xiii. 9. The name is identified, by the Jews, with that of 
Onkelos, who wrote a Targum on the Pentateuch, and some make that 
Onkelos to be the same with Aquila who translated the Old Testament 
into Greek, of which translation part is preserved to us in Origen's 
Hexapla. 

born in Ponius] Lit. a man of Pontus by race. The provinces of 
Asia Minor abounded with Jewish families of the Dispersion, as we may 
see from the whole history in the Acts. In Acts li. 9 — 10 many of 
these districts are mentioned as contributing to the number of worship- 
pers who had come to Jerusalem for the feast of Pentecost. Pontus 
came under Roman sway when its king Mithridates was conquered by 
Pompey, and this connexion may have led Aquila to leave his native 
•country for Italy. Aquila and his wife are mentioned Rom. xvi. 3 
as though they were again in Rome, so that probably they had formed 
ties there which were only temporarily severed by the Claudian edict 
mentioned in this verse. (It is however questioned whether the salu- 
tations in Rom. xvi. form part of the Epistle as it was sent to the 
Romans. ) They were with St Paul when he wrote the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians (i Cor. xvi. 19), and were so far settled in Ephesus, 
where that Epistle was written, as to have a house which they could 
place at the service of the Christians there, as a place to worship in. 
And if (as is most probable) Timothy was in Ephesus when the 
second Epistle (2 Tim. iv. 19) was addressed to him, they were in 
that city again at this later date (for Priscilla is only the diminutive 
form of Prisca as the name of the wife is there written). More than 
this is not known of their changes of abode. 

Claudius had commanded all yews to depart from Pome] The Jew? 
were often objects of persecution in Rome, but this particular occasion 
is probably that mentioned by Suetonius, Claud. 25, where we read 
that by reason of Jewish tumults at the instigation of one Christus (or 
Chrestus) they were driven out of the city. Whether this was the name 
of some Jew then resident in Rome, or whether it is a reference to some 
disturbance that had arisen from the Jewish expectation of **the 
Christ** or Messiah, and the name Christus is mistakenly used by 
Suetonius as though it were that of some agitator actually present, we 
cannot tell. Or it may have been some movement of the Jews against 
the Christians because they taught that the "Christ** was already come. 
In that case the name "Christus*' would come into great prominence, 
and might give rise to the statement of Suetonius that a person of that 
name had been the instigator of the disturbances. 
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the same craft, he abode with them, and wrought: for 
by their occupation they were tentmakers. And he reasoned 4 
in the synagogue every sabbath, and persuaded the Jews and 
the Greeks, And when Silas and Timotheus were comes 



3. And because he was of the tame craft"] Among the Tews every 
Rabbi deemed it proper to practise some handicraft, and they have a 
proverb about R. Isaac, who was a smith, "Better is the sentence 
of the smith (R. Isaac) than that of the smith's son (R. Jochanan)," 
thus marking their opinion that the pursuit of a craft was no injury 
to the teacher's wisdom (T. B. SanhedHn^ 96*). Thus our Lord is 
spoken of (Mark vi. 3) as "the carpenter." 

he abodi with tfyem^ and wrought] Some ancient authorities read 
and they wrought. This change in the number seems awkward. The 
mention already made of the craft of Aquila and his wife conveys the 
information that they wrought : what the sentence seems to need is the 
addition which the singular gives that **he wrought." In a passage 
from T. B. Sukkah, 51 b, part of which has already been quoted 
on vi. 9, we read in a description of the Jewish synagogue at Alexandria, 
"The people did not sit mixed together, but goldsmiths by them- 
selves, and silversmiths by themselves, and ironworkers by themselves, 
and miners by themselves, and weavers by themselves, and when a poor 
man came there he recognised the members of his craft, and went there, 
and from thence was his support, and that of the members of his house." 
This may explain how readily Paul found at Corinth some persons who 
were of his own craft. 

iy their occupation they were tentmakers] What they made was most 
probably tent-cloth. This was of goats* hair, and the plaiting of it into 
strips and joining these together was a common employment in Cilicia, 
to such an extent that the district gave name to the material and the 
articles made of it, a soldier's and sailor's rough hair rug being named 
Cilicium. As the trade was intended in such cases as St Paul's merely 
to be used as a resource under circumstances of need which were not 
likely to come about, we can understand that while complying with 
Jewish feeling in the matter, a trade would be chosen for the boy which * 
would not consume a large part of his time in learning. Mishnah 
Qiddushin IV. 14 says "let a person teach his son a trade both clean 
and easy." The most common handicraft of Tarsus offered just such 
a trade in the making of this rough goats' hair cloth. 

4. and persuaded the J civs and the Greeks] There are no articles in 
the original and they are omitted in the Revised Version, No doubt, 
as in other Gentile cities, the religion of the Jews in Corinth gained the 
attention of many among the Gentiles, who as proselytes or inclining 
thereto would form part of the Sabbath audience in the synagogue. 
According to his rule St Paul addressed himself to the Jews first. 

5. And (But) when Silas and Timotheus were come (came down) 
from Macedonia] The particle at the beginning of the \«.\4& Ss» \5R^^sx 
regarded as adversative. We have in ih\s \ex?»^ «^xv ^ccoxsxvX. c^ "a. 0^^»s^ 

ACTS '\r^ 
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from Macedonia, Paul was pressed in spirit, and testified to 

6 the Jews that Jesus was Christ. And when they opposed 
themselves, and blasphemed, he shook his raiment, and 
said unto them, Your blood be upon your own heads ; I am 

7 clean : from henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles. And he 
departed thence, and entered into a certain marC^ house, 
named Justus, one that worshipped God, whose house 

in the character of the Apostle's preaching after the arrival of Silas and 
Timothy, who had been left at Beroea (xvii. 14). It may well be that 
he had encouragement by their presence in his work, and also that 
it was not so necessary for him to consume his whole time on his craft 
because the Philippians had sent a contribution for his support (Phil. iv. 
15; 2 Cor. xi. 9). 

Paul was pressed in spirit"] The best texts read, was coxiBtrained iQr 
the word (so R, Fl), and the Vulg. "instabat verbo " is evidence in its 
favour. The sense seems to be, he was earnestly occupied in preaching 
the Word, and felt himself more urged on, and also more able, to preach, 
because of his freedom from the necessity of constant labour. It was 
apparently only on the Sabbath that he had reasoned with the people 
before. The usus loquendi favours the passive meaning. Meyer (3rd 
ed.) renders "he was apprehended, seized by the word " in the sense of 
internal pressure of spirit. 

testifyingr to the Je%vs that Jesus was the Christ] This sentence 
which is of the participial form in the original intimates the manner in 
which the greater earnestness of the Apostle was exhibited. He gave 
in all its fulness his solemn testimony, no doubt confirmed from Scrip- 
ture and by the narrative of his own miraculous conversion, that this 
Jesus, whom he had formerly persecuted, was the Christ, the Messiah 
whom the Jews had long expected. 

6. opposed themselves] The word implies very strong opposition, 
as of a force drawn up in battle array. It was an organized opposi- 
tion. 

and blasphemed] The same word is used in 2 Pet. ii. 2, **The way of 
truth shall be evU spoken of." And the same conduct, though the 
word is different, is described in the next chapter (xix. 9), "speaking 
evil of the Way before the multitude." 

he shook out his raiment] Figurative of entire renunciation of them. 
Nothing that pertained to them should cling to him ; and in like 
manner he would cast them off from his thoughts (cp. xiii. 51). For 
the action cp. Neh. v. 1 3. 

Your blood be upon your own heads] He says "blood" in the sense 
of "destruction," using figuratively the language which in Josh. ii. 19 is 
used literally. 

/ will go unto the Gentiles] i. e. the Gentiles in Corinth. For in 
future preaching elsewhere (see xix. 8) he addressed the Jews and went 
to the synagogue, as had been his custom from the first. 

7, a r^r/atn man's house^ named Justus] He used, this house for the 
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joined hard to the synagogue. And Crispus, the chiefs 
ruler of the synagogue, believed on the Lord with all 
his house ; and many of the Corinthians hearing believed, 
and were baptized. Then spake the Lord to Paul in 9 
the night by a vision, Be not afraid, but speak, and hold 

purposes of teaching and worship. We may suppose that for his own 
lodging, he still remained with Aquila and Priscilla. Some MSS. give 
the name Titus Justus to this man, and the double name is adopted in 
the Revised Version, but there is good authority for the received text. 

one that worshipped God] He was a Proselyte. The word is«used 
of religious proselytes (xiii. 43) and of devout Greeks (xvii. 4). His 
house was therefore an appropriate place in which both Jews and 
Gentiles might meet, and to which Gentiles would be more ready to 
come than to that of a Jew by birth. 

whose house joined hard to the synagogue] It is likely that St Paul, 
though he came no more to the synagogue at Corinth, chose not to 
betake himself far away, because he would be ready to receive any of 
his brethren who might change their feelings and come to him. But we 
can see how, while his near neighbourhood gave opportunity for this, 
the meetings of those who came to the synagogue with those who were 
going to the house of Justus, would be likely to cause bitterness, 
especially when the number of St Paul's adherents began to increase, 
and a ruler of the synagogue was counted among them. 

8. And CrispuSy the chief rider of the synagogue] It is better to omit 
** chief" otherwise this part of the word is twice translated. (So R. V.\ ' 
This Crispus is alluded to, i Cor. i. 14, as one of the few whom St Paul 
himself baptized. His previous distinguished position among the Jews, 
and the conversion of his whole family, would make him noticeable 
among the Christian converts. There may have been more than one 
synagogue in Corinth. In verse 1 7 we read of Sosthenes, the ruler of 
the synagogue. But it is quite possible that this man may have been 
appointed immediately after the conversion of Crispus, and may have 
been desirous to shew his zeal against the Christian teachers by laying 
an immediate information against Paul before the proconsul. 

and many of the Corinthians... were baptized] St Paul mentions that 
he himself only baptized (in addition to Crispus) Gaius and the house- 
hold of Stephanas. But Silas and Timothy were now by his side and 
would care for the admission of the new converts to baptism. 

9. Then spake the Lord to Paul in the night by a vision] The ren- 
dering of the first word makes it seem as though the original were an 
a'dverb of time. Render, "And the Lord said, &c." We may judge 
from the language used to him that for some reason the heart of the 
Apostle was beginning to wax faint, and that he was in danger of 
bodily maltreatment. The communication was made in the same way 
as the call to come over into Macedonia (xvi. 9, 10). Only here the 
Lord appeared to his servant. 

speak, and hold not thy peace] An exhortation to e.ve.w xsv'cst'^ ^'s^- 
tinuous preaching than before. Let iiol\i\xi^ sXo^ \5k^ XftsMwcio^ . 
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10 not thy peace : for I am with thee, and no man shall set on 
thee to hurt thee: for I have much people in this city. 

xc And he continued there a year and six months, teaching the 
word of God among them. 

12 — 17. Paul is accused before Gallio^ who declines to consider 
the charge against him. In consequence the populace fall at 
once on Sosthenes, a chief man among the Jews ^ but Gallio 
lets their assault pass unnoticed, 

X2 And when Gallio was the deputy of Achaia, the Jews 

10. far J am with thee\ Tlie pronoun is expressed emphatically 
in the Greek, and no man shall set on thee to hurt [liaxm] thee. There 
M'ill be- assailants. Christ does not promise himjfreedom from attack. 
But the enemy shall not be able to do him violence. And this appear- 
ance of Christ would give the Apostle the confidence of the prophet of 
old (3 Kings vi. i6), ** They that be with us are more than they that be 
with them. 

for I have much people in this city\ How important and extensive 
was the Christian community at Corinth we may gather from the 
Epistles which St Paul wrote afterwards to the Church there. And as 
the city was one of the great centres of commercial activity at this 
period, we can see how important it was (humanly speaking) for the 
Church to make good its footing there from the first. The Lord 
mercifully by this vision gave his -servant assurance that his words 
should be largely blessed, and rising up thus comforted, he was ready 
for any task. 

11. And he continued [dw61t] there\ In these words the historian 
seems to be expressing the content which pervaded the Apostle's mind 
after the vision. Neither the A. V. nor the Revised rendering gives to 
the full the meaning of the Greek. The verb is generally rendered ** ta 
sit down," and here seems to be applied purposely to the restful state of 
the Apostle's mind after the comforting revelation. The same verb is 
used by St Luke (xxiv. 49), ^^ Tarry ye in the city, until ye be clothed 
with power from on high," where the admonition is of like character 
with the advice given here to St Paul. In no other place in the New 
Testament is the word similarly used. 

a year and six months^ And beside his teaching to the Corinthians he 
wrote at this time the two Epistles to the Thessalonians which are the 
first in order of date among the Apostolic letters, and probably the . 
earliest part of the whole New Testament. 

12 — ^17. Paul is accused before Gallic, who declines to 

CONSIDER THE CHARGE AGAINST HIM. IN CONSEQUENCE THE 
POPULACE FALL AT ONCE ON SOSTHENES, A CHIEF MAN AMONG 

TjjBjEWSf BUT Gallio lets their assault pass unnoticed. 
-I-^. -r^/z</ ze^A^/f Gallio was the deputy of Achaia} Better, But whem 
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made insurrection with one accord against Paul, and brought 
him to the judgment seat, saying, This fellow persuadeth 13 
men to worship God contrary to the law. And when Paul x\ 
was now about to open his mouth, Gallio said unto the 

Gallio was proconsul ofAchaia (so R. V.). The narrative is about to enter 
on something which was adverse to the spirit of quiet rest mentioned in 
the previous verse, therefore **but " is the fitting conjunction. To give 
the governor of the province his proper title is of much importance, and 
here forms a mark of the fidelity of the narrative. Achaia was a 
Roman province. Such provinces belonged either to the Senate or to 
the Emperor. When they were senatorial the governor was styled Pro- 
consul. Now Achaia had been a senatorial province under Augustus, 
but under Tiberius was an imperial province for a time, but after a. d. 
44 under Claudius (Suet. Claud, xxv.), which is the reign in which 
these events in St Paul's life occurred, it was once more made senatorial 
and so had a Proconsul at this period for its governor. This Gallio was 
the brother of the famous philosopher Seneca, who was tutor and for a 
time minister of the Emperor Nero. Originally Gallio was called 
Marcus Annseus Novatus, and took the name of Gallio from the orator 
Lucius Junius Gallio, by whom he was adopted. The character of 
Gallio as described by his Roman contemporaries is that of a most 
bright, popular, and affectionate man. He is spoken of as " Sweet 
Gallio," and Seneca declares that *' those who love him to the utmost, 
don't love him enough." 

the Jews made insurrection [Better (with R. V,\ rose up] ijaitk 
one accord against Raul] They probably thought to avail themselves 
of the inexperience of a newly arrived proconsul, and by appearing in. a 
body to obtain the expulsion of the Apostle from their city. 

and brought him to the judgment seat] To Gallio they would seem a 
company of Jews accusing one of their own race of some erroneous 
teaching. If he had only lately come from Rome, he would be likely 
to have heard there of the troubles about " Christus " (see above on 
verse 2), and he would consider that he had come into the midst of a 
quarrel about the same matter. 

13. contrary to the law] i. e. the Jewish law. Their religion was one 
of those allowed throughout the Roman Empire, and their hope is to 
induce the proconsul to protect the Jewish law by Roman law. But the 
majesty of Roman power was far too august to be invoked for settling 
a quarrel between the members of a merely "tolerated" religion. 
He would not meddle in their matters. 

14. And (But) when Raul was now cdfout to open his mouth] There 
is nothing in the Gk. which requires the word "now." The Roman has 
too much contempt for the whole matter and all who are concerned in 
it to listen to any defence. For the law of the Jews, its breach or its 
observance, he has no care, and will not be used by either party. 

Gallio said unto the Jews] He does not need to hear both sides of a 
question about which he will give no opinion. 
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Jews, If it were a matter of wrong or wicked lewdness, O ye 

15 Jews, reason would that I should bear with you : but if it 
be a question of words and names, and of your law, look ye 

16 to it; for I will be no judge of such matters. And he drave 

17 them from the judgment seat Then all the Greeks took 

If Indeed it were a matter of wrong or of wicked lewdness (TUlaxiy)) 
The old word " lewdness " has grown to have a different meaning from 
that which it had when the A. V. was made. The two things of which 
the magistrate would take account are (i) any evil doing (cp. xxiv. 16), 
an act of injustice, or (2) any unscrupulous conduct involving moral 
wrong. He would be, that is, a minister of law and equity, for that was 
his duty. 

reason would that I should bear with you\ He shews by his language 
how far he feels the Roman citizen above the tolerated Jews. But if 
their case called for its exercise they should have the benefit of tolera- 
tion and he would inquire into matters that were the business of his 
office. 

15. But ifVi^y are questions al)oat words and names'] The oldest 
authorities give the plural "questions," and there would no doubt have 
been many points brought forward from St Paul's teaching to which 
the Jews would object. And whether Jesus was the Christ or not 
would seem to the Roman a matter entirely of definition, and on 
which the law had no bearing. If he had heard the name of ** Christus **^ 
at Rome, it would make Gallio the more ready to imitate his 
royal master, and get rid of the disputants as fast and as far as 
possible. 

and of your law'] Better, and of your own law. The words are 
literally **the law among (or according to) you." The accusers had 
without doubt been striving to make out that in teaching a different 
manner of worship (ver. 13) Paul was bringing forward a religion not 
enjoying toleration by the Roman government. But Gallio sees through 
their intention, and counting them all for Jews, he will not be dravni 
into their questions. 

look ye to it] Better, look to it yourselves (as I^, V.). The pronoun 
is very emphatic in the Greek. 

for I will be no judge of such matters] The oldest authorities omit 
**for," and the Revised Version makes it plain that "will" is not here 
an auxiliary verb, as it often is in English. " / am not minded to be 
z, judge ^t/" these matters,^ Gallio knows his ovsrn business and will only 
mind that. It is not a case where his jurisdiction can interfere, and so 
he leaves the whole untouched. There is no question here about his own 
regard and disregard of enquiries about religion. He sits to administer 
Roman law, and this dispute among the Jews at Corinth lies outside his 
cognizance altogether. 

16. And he drave them from the judgment seat] The description 
given by St Luke makes it probable that the seat of Gallio was in 

iome open public place, where all might comeaud bring their plaints. 
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Sosthenes, the chief ruler of the synagogue, and beat him 
before the judgment seat. And GalUo cared for none of 
those things, 

18 — 23. Paul leaves Corinth to go into Syria, halting a short 

time at Cenchrea and somewhat longer at Ephesus, He 

la?ids at Cesarea, goes up to Jerusalem and from thence to 

Antioch, and after a time departs on his third missionary 

journey. 

The proconsul would be attended by his lictors and other officials, and 
those he now commands to clear the place of these troublesome 
cavillers about words and names. The new magistrate found perhaps 
enough to do in matters which came within his jurisdiction in the busy 
mercantile life of Corinth. 

17. Then all the Greeks took Sosthenes^ the chief ruler of the syna- 
gogue\ The conjunction is too strongly rendered in the A.V. The 
oldest MSS. omit "the Greeks" which is very like a marginal gloss 
that has been introduced into the text by some scribe. Here as before 
(ver. 8) omit "chief." Render (with R, K), And they all laid Hold oa 
Sosthenes the ruler of the synagogue. The verb is used (xxi. 30) of the 
violent action of the mob at Jerusalem, and just afterwards (xxi. 33) of 
the chief captain's conduct when he rescued Paul. Neither would be 
very gentle measures. And we may understand something of the same 
kind here. The surrounding crowd, of whom no doubt most would be 
Greeks, catching the tone of the magistrate, prepared to follow up his 
decision by a lesson of their own, of a rather rough kind. Sosthenes 
had probably been the spokesman of the Jews, and Paul would not 
improbably have some sympathizers among the Gentiles. And "Jew- 
baiting " was not unknown in those days. So with impunity the crowd 
could wreak their own vengeance on these interrupters of the proper 
business of the court, and beat Sosthenes before he was out of the 
magistrate's presence. The name Sosthenes was a very common one, 
and we need not identify this man with the Sosthenes mentioned in 
r Cor. i. i. 

And Gallio cared for none of those things'] Neither for the questions 
raised nor for those who raised them. How little Jewish life was 
regarded by the Romans is shewn in many places in their literature (see 
Farrar's St Paul, vol. i. Exc. xiv.). Tiberius banished four thousand of 
them to Sardinia, saying that if the unhealthy climate killed them off 
"it would be a cheap loss" (Tac. Ann. 11. 85). Coming from Rome 
where such feeling was universal, the lives and limbs of a few Jews 
would appear of small importance, and like the Emperor just named 
he may have thought it mattered little what became of them. 

18 — 23. Paul leaves Corinth to go into Syria, halting 
A short time at Cenchrea and somewhat longer at 
Ephesus. Hb lands at Cesar^a, GOi.'i \i^ "^o "^^^ft^3'5*K^x^^. 
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»8 And Paul after this tarried there yet a good while, and 
then took his leave of the brethren, and sailed thence into 
S3n*ia, and with him Priscilla and Aquilai: having shorn his 

»9head in Cenchrea: for he had a vow. And he came to 

AND FROM THENCE TO AnTIOCH, AND AFTER A TIME DEPARTS 
ON HIS THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 

18. And Paul after this tarried there yet a good whilel Lit many 
da3^. This appears to be after the appearance before Gallio. We are 
told (ver. 11) that he settled quietly for a year and six months. Then 
came an opportunity of attacking him on Gallio's arrival. Of this the 
Jews tried to avail themselves, and when their attempt was at an end, 
the Apostle had another time of peace among his converts. So that the 
whole stay in Corinth extended over more than a year and a half. 

sailed thence into (better, for) Syri(i\ We have no motive given why 
the Apostle at this time sailed back. Some have suggested that he was 
carrying a contribution to the brethren in Jerusalem. It is clear that 
when the return was resolved on, he wished to reach Jerusalem as soon 
as possible, for he declined to tarry in Ephesus even though his preach- 
ing was more readily received there than by the Jews in many other 
places. It may have been the wish to fulfil his vow, which could only 
be brought to its conclusion by a visit to the temple in Jerusalem. 

having shorn his Juad in Cetichrea: for he had a z/ow] We can observe 
all through the narrative of the Acts that St Paul, although the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, did not cease to regard the festivals and ceremonies of 
the Jews in things which did not militate against the Christian liberty. 
For some reason, either during sickness or in the midst of his conflict 
at Corinth, he had taken a vow upon himself of the nature of the Naza- 
rite vows (Numb. vi. i — 21). This could only be brought to its fitting 
close by a journey to Jerusalem to offer up the hair, which it was a part 
of the vow, to leave uncut. At Jerusalem when the ceremony was 
completed the head was shaven (see Acts xxi. 24), but it seems to have 
been allowed to persons at a distance to cut the hair short and to bring 
that with them to the temple and offer it up when the rest was shaven. 
This appears to be what St Paul did at this time, at Cenchreae, before 
starting on the voyage to Syria. The Greek word for ** having shorn" 
stands in the original next to Aquila, and some have contended from 
this that it was he who had the vow, and cut his hair. They have 
pointed out also that the order of the names "Priscilla and Aquila" 
seems to have been adopted purposely to make this connexion of words 
possible. But the name of the wife stands before that of her husband 
in Rom. xvi. 3 ; see also 2 Tim. iv. 19; and may have been so placed 
because by her zeal she made herself a very conspicuous member of the 
Church wherever she lived. But it seems very unlikely that all this 
detail of a vow and its observance would be so prominently mentioned 
in connexion with Aquila, who played but a small part in St Luke's 
history; while it is a most significant feature in the conduct of St Paul 
tAat he so oft conformed to Jewish obseivances. 
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Ephesus, and left them there : but he himself entered into 
the synagogue, and reasoned with the Jews. When they 90 
-desired Aim to tarry longer time with them, he consented 
not j but bade them farewell, sa)dng, I must by all means 21 

19. And he [they] came to Ephesus^ The oldest authorities have 
the plural number here. Ephesus was the famous city, capital of Ionia, 
and afterwards the scene of a large period of St John's labours. It 
stood not far from the sea on some hilly ground by a small river which 
flows into the sea in the district lying between the greater rivers, the 
Hermus and the Meander. In St Paul's day it was by far the busiest 
and most populous city in Proconsular Asia. For a more complete 
account of its inhabitants and the special worship of Artemis (Diana) for 
which it was celebrated, a fitting place will be found in the notes on 
chap. xix. 

and left them there] A(juila and Priscilla probably had business 
connexions with the large city of Ephesus, which caused them to end 
their journey here. These people though working at their trade appear 
to have been above the position which would be implied by Dr Farrar's 
expression (St Paul i. 573) **his lodging in the squalid ^o^ of Aquila 
and Priscilla. " They travelled about and lived now at Rome, now at 
Ephesus, and now in Corinth (i Cor. xvi. 19; Rom. xvi. 3; 2 Tim. iv. 
19), and on their condition when in Ephesus, see above on verse 2. 

entered into the synagogue] He could not give up his own people, 
though he was constantly exposed to hard usage by them ; so he seeks 
them out again here as soon as he arrives. In Ephesus however his 
message seems to have been received with less hostility, for those who 
heard him begged him to stay a longer time. The cosmopolitan 
character of the lEphesian population may have had something to do 
with this. 

20. And when they desired (asked) him to tarry a longer time 7vith 
them] The oldest texts omit the last two words. The verb is one most 
frequently rendered **to ask." We need not suppose that more im- 
pression had been produced on this occasion than made the Jews willing 
to give him a patient hearing. 

21. but bade them faretuell] This is the same verb as in verse 18, 
and should be rendered in the same way. ** But took his leave of them ** 
The oldest authorities and the best modern editors, followed by the 
Revised Version, omit a large portion of the verse, reading thus : ^^but 
taking his leave of them^ and saying, I will return again unto you, if 
God will, he set sail from Ephesus** The words thus omitted are 
deemed to have been an insertion suggested by xx. 16. It is not only on 
the authority of a small number of uncials that the words are rejected ; 
their omission is supported by several cursives, as well as by the 
Vulgate and some other versions. 

Iliere has been much discussion on the question whether it was the 
feast of the Passover or the Pentecost which the Apostle desired to keep 
in Jerusalem. If we accept the omission, as the a\itiLO\\\i'5&^^'ecsv^sJ^ 
to warranty the question is not raised. 
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keep this feast that cometh in Jerusalem : but I will return 
again unto you, if God will. And he sailed from Ephesus. 

22 And when he had landed at Cesarea, and gone up, and 

23 saluted the church, he went down to Antioch. And after 
he had spent some time there, he departed, and went over 
all the country of Galatia and Phrygia in order, strengthen- 
ing all the disciples. 

24 — 28. Visit of Apollos to Ephesus^ and his teaching there. 
He is more fully instructed by Aquila and Priscilla, and 

I will return again unto you] Having the opportunity, he soon 
redeemed his promise, see xix. i. 

22. Cesarea] (See viii. 40.) This was the home of Philip the 
Evangelist, and we may suppose that St Paul would make the success 
of his distant mission known to his fellow-labourer. He made the 
house of Philip his home in Caesarea on a later occasion (xxi. 8). 

gone up] i. e. from the coast town to the city of Jerusalem. 

and saluted the church] This is a very brief notice of a visit to the centre 
of all church life and action at this time. And we cannot but be sur- 
j)rised that there is no mention (as in xiv. 27) of a gathering of the 
church, and of the report of what the great missionary had been enabled 
to effect. Dr Farrar (St Paul, ii. 5) suggests that St Paul met with 
a cold and ungracious reception, and that the position which he assumed 
towards the Law in his preaching to Gentile converts, raised him up 
adversaries among the Christians in Jerusalem, who were naturally 
zealous for the Law. It is certainly strange that even the name of the 
city is not mentioned, nor are we told a word about the fulfilment of the 
vow. For some reason or other, the Apostle hastened, as soon as his 
salutations were ended, to the more congenial society of the Christians at 
Antioch who had rejoiced over his success on a former visit. 

23. And after he had spent some time there] Having felt for them- 
selves the troubles of the Judaizers, the people at Antioch would 
sympathize with the Apostle, if he were experiencing like opposition 
now to his own work. 

he departed] Starting from Antioch as on both his former missions. 

and went over all the country (region) of Galatia and Phrygia in 
order] Taking no doubt the same direction as before, and so visiting 
Lystra and Derbe, before he came to the more northern portions of Asia 
Minor. 

strengthening all the disciples] The verb is elsewhere always ren- 
dered "confirming" both in the A.V. and in the Rebised Version (cp. 
xiv. 22 ; XV. 32, 41). Here in the Rev, Ver, it is changed to Establish- 
ing " which does perhaps contain the idea of *' making firm ** a little 
more fully than ** strengthen ** does. ** Confirming " was to be avoided 
here because of the use of that word now as signifying the Church's 
rjie of '*Cott6rmation.** # 
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afterwards passing over into Achaia^ preaches Christ there 
with great power. 

And a certain Jew named Apollos, born at Alexandria, «♦ 
an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures, came to 
Ephesus. This man was instructed in the way of the Lord; 25 

24^ — ^28. Visit of Apollos to Ephesus, and his teaching 

THERE. He is more FULLY INSTRUCTED BY AQUILA AND 
PRISCILLA, AND AFTERWARDS PASSING OVER INTO ACHAIA, 

PREACHES Christ there with great power. 

24. And [Now] a certain Jew named Apollos] As this interposed 
narrative about Apollos is an unconnected digression, preparatory to 
what will be mentioned in the following chapter, it is better to render 
the conjunction by a less distinctly conjunctive word. So "Now" is 
better than "And." 

The name Apollos is an abbreviation of Apollonius, which is read in 
one MS. (D). His influence as a Christian teacher made itself most 
felt in Corinth. (Cp. i Cor. i. la, iii. 5, iv. 6.) 

bom at Alexandria (lit. an Alexandrian by birth)] On Alexandria 
as a place abounding with Jews cp. vi. 9. It was in Alexandria and by 
Jews that the Septuagint Version of the Old Testament was made. 

an eloquent man] The word in the original expresses not only 
ability as an orator, but also the possession of stores of learning. 
Hence the Rev, Ver, gives *' learned." Either rendering only gives half 
the idea. He was learned and could use his learning with effect. 

came to Ephesus, and lie was mighty in the Scriptures] This is the 
arrangement and construction of the original. The study of the Old 
Testament flourished greatly in Alexandria, and Apollos had great 
power in the exposition and application of these Scriptures. The 
literary activity and philosophic pursuits of the Greek population of 
Alexandria were not without their efiect on the more conservative Jews, 
and we find from many sources that the Jewish writings were studied 
with all the literary exactness which marked the Greek scholarship of 
the time, and the Jews, conscious of the antiquity of their own records 
and yet impressed with the philosophic character of their cultured 
fellow- citizens, bent themselves greatly to find analogies between the 
Mosaic writings and the teachings of the schools. In study like this 
Apollos had no doubt been fully trained. 

26. This man was instructed in the way of the Lord] Nothing is 
gained by pressing the tense of the original into the "had been 
instructed" of the Revised Version. If he had been instructed he con- 
sequently was instructed. The word for instructed is that from which 
comes the English " catechize." Hence it implies a course of teaching 
distinct from his own study of the Scriptures. We know from Jose- 
phus (Antiq, xviii. 5. 2) that the teaching and baptism of John pro- 
duced great effect among the Jews. We need not therefore "wondftx ^x. 
finding among Jews at Jerusalem and EigiVicsus tcvaxv v*>wa\!a.^"M:R^'^^R.^ 
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and being fervent in the spirit, he spake and taught dili- 
gently the things of the Lord, knowing only the baptism of 
a6 John. And he began to speak boldly in the synagogue ; 

the Baptist's teaching about Jesus. But in considering such cases we 
must remember where such instruction as they had received would 
stop short. They would know that John baptized in preparation for 
the coming of the kingdom, they would have heard that he pointed to 
Jesus as the Lamb of God, being certified thereof when He came to be 
baptized. But when John was dead and the life of Jesus was brought 
to a close on Calvary, except the few of John's disciples who had 
joined the followers of our Lord, none would know of the way in 
which the foundations of the heavenly kingdom were laid, none would 
understand the institution of the Sacraments, nor the sending down of 
the Holy Ghost, nor the teaching of repentance, and of the gift of 
salvation to the faithful through grace. Of these things John had 
known nothing, and we must not forget in our attempt to estimate his 
work and its effects, that there came to himself a day when he sent to 
Christ to ask •* Art thou He that should come?" (Matth. xi. 3.) 

and being fervent in the spirit, he spake and taught caxefiilly the things 
concerning Jesus] These variations from the A.V. are warranted by 
the best texts of the original. As **the spirit" intended is ApoUos* 
own it is better to omit the article. The adverb rendered "carefully" 
indicates '4:he accuracy with which he proclaimed all that he had been 
taught. **The things of the Lord" seems to have been the suggestion 
of some one who did not understand the plain statement, of the text. 
In the previous expression **the way of the Lord" we have only the 
Old Test, words (Is. xl. 3) quoted by the Evangelists concerning 
John's preaching. (Matth. iii. 3; Mark i. 3.) There may have been 
some timidity felt about the further statement that Apollos taught the 
things "concerning Jesus," and so the reading of the early part of the 
verse was brought in here also. But after what has been said above we 
can see how this Alexandrian Jew might publish with the utmost accu- 
racy all that John had proclaimed about the coming of the Kingdom ol 
Heaven, and enforce it from his own studies of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, he might declare how John had pointed to Jesus, and 
might even relate much of the works and words of Christ, as an evi- 
dence that God was sending greater prophets than they had known for 
long, and that therefore Christ's life was a testimony that redemption 
was near. All this he might know and preach most carefully, and yet 
Jack all that further knowledge which Aquila and Priscilla imparted. 

knowing only the baptism of yohn\ In this sentence we have the 
solution of any difficulty which there may seem to be in the verse. 
He knew nothing of that other baptism, which is the entrance into 
Christ's kingdom, and therefore he could merely be looking forward 
for the fulfilment of the prophecies, and the power of his teaching 
would consist in the zealous way which he published that the voice of 
iaod in His older j^evelation proclaimed Messiah's advent very near. 
^S. ^fu/ Ae ^an to speak boldly in the synagogue\ For the Jews 
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whom when Aquila and Priscilla had heard, they took him 
unto theniy and expounded unto him the way of God more 
perfectly. And when he was disposed to pass into Achaia, 9^ 

were not all ready to listen to announcements of the approach of 
the Messiah. The speaker must be prepared with arguments as well 
as courage who dwelt on this theme, about which the Jews had been 
deluded by many impostors. 

But when Priscilla and Aquila heard him] This is the commence- 
ment of a new sentence in the original, and the oldest texts put the 
name of the wife before that of her husband as in ver. 18. By joining 
her in this marked way with Aquila in the communications with 
Apollos, the historian indicates that she was a woman of great power 
and zeal among the Christians. It has been suggested that she was 
perhaps a born Jewess and her husband not so, which might account 
for the prominence given in several places to her name. It may be 
noted here, as so often, that Aquila and his wife, like the other Judseo- 
Christians, still attended the worship of the synagogue. 

they took him unto them\ He would be much more in sympathy 
with them than with the Jewish congregation. He was prepared 
to accept the Messiah, but did not yet understand that Jesus was He. 

and expounded unto him the way of God more carefully] The 
adverb here is the same as in the previous verse, and the use of it 
seems to shew that the studies of Aquila and his wife in the Scriptures, 
had been of the same earnest kind as those of ApoUos. By the "way 
of God " we must understand God's further working out of the Old 
Testament prediction in the closing events of the life of Jesus, and 
in the gift of the Holy Ghost That Joel's prophecy, quoted by St 
Peter on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 16), had been thus fulfilled, 
was new learning for the eloquent Alexandrian. As also the newly 
appointed means of grace in baptism and the breaking of bread, with 
the promise of salvation to faith in Christ. These also may be included 
as part of the ** way of God,'* being means whereby men are brought 
nearer to Him. 

27 And zvhen he was minded to pass over into Achaia"] The 
original expresses more than an inclination on his part; he wished 
to go. We find from xix. i that the centre of his labours there was 
Corinth. Being acquainted with the philosophy and learning of Greece 
he was well fitted to be a preacher to the Greeks as well as to the 
Jews, and he may have felt that Corinth was the place where he 
could do most good. We are not told of any Apostolic commission to 
ApoUos, but we know from i Cor. i. 12, &c. that he came to be regarded 
by some Corinthians as the equal of St Paul, and that there arose 
some strong party feeling in that Church, which is rebuked in St 
Paul's letter to them. We cannot suppose that this was brought about 
by Apollos, for St Paul speaks of him as watering what he himself 
had planted, and it may be that the knowledge of the existence of 
such a spirit accounts for the unwillingness of Apollos to cci\sNR. \sbsJs.- 
to Corinth (i Cor. xvi. 12) which we read ol soTcvtvj\v3X\'aXs.\. 
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the brethren wrote, exhorting the disciples to receive him : 
who, when he was come, helped them much which had be- 
-a lieved through grace : for he mightily convinced the Jews, 
and that publickly, shewing by the scriptures that Jesus was 
Christ. 

I — 7. Paul returning to Ephesus finds there some disciples 

of John the Baptist, 

19 And it came to pass that, while Apollos was at Corinth, 

the brethren wrote, exhorting the disciples to receive him] tlere the 
A. V. makes the disciples in Achaia the object of the exhortation. 
The construction in the original is not quite clear, but the order of 
the words seems in favour of the Revised rendering, "the brethren 
encouraged him and wrote to the disciples, &c." though the pronoun 
"him " is not expressed in the Greek. Here we find the first instance 
of letters of commendation sent from one Church to another. ** The 
brethren" at Ephesus must have been a small number, but Aquila 
and Priscilla would be well known to the Christians in C6rinth. 

who, when he was come, helped them much which had believai 
through grace] So far as the Greek is concerned the last two words 
may be connected either with "helped" or "believed." But as the 
his.ory is occupied with the work of Apollos, it seems more natural 
to explain the "grace" spoken of, as the gift which was already in 
Apollos, and which the more full instruction that he had just received 
had tended to increase. He had formerly been but partially en- 
lightened. Now that he knows the truth in Christ, his former ability 
becomes more helpful still. His work seems rightly estimated by 
St Paul, "he watered" what the Apostle had "planted" (i Cor. iii. 6). 

28. for he mightily convinced the fews] The verb expresses more 
than is given thus. He brought the objections of the Jews to tinrtest 
of Scripture and confated them. The disciples, who^i^d already 
believed, appear to have been suffering from Jewish gainsayers. It 
was by his power in the Scriptures that Apollos was helpful against 
these adversaries of the faith. The Revised Version has changed 
** mightily" into "powerfully" to little profit. Shakespeare says 
**you have mightily persuaded " (As you Like it, i. 2. 218). 

end that publickly] By his discourses in the synagogue. This was 
an important feature in the help that Apollos gave. He was a learned 
Jew, able to set forth to whole Jewish congregations how their Sciip- 
tures were receiving their fulfilment. Thus they who already believed 
would be strengthened. 

shewing by the scriptures that yesus was the Christ] See above, 

on ver. 5. The Jews had complained before Gallio tJhat St Paul's 

teaching was a religion "contrary to the law." Those who heard 

Apollos learnt that in Jesus they were accepting the "fulfiller of the 
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Paul having passed through the upper coasts came to 
Ephesus : and finding certain disciples, he said unto them, « 
Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye believed ? And 
they said unto him. We have not so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost. And he said unto them, Unto 3 

XIX. 1 — 7. Paul returning to Ephesus finds there some 

DISCIPLES OF John the Baptist. 

1. And it came to pass that, while Apollos was at Corinth"] The 
digression concerning Apollos being ended, the history now returns to 
St Paul. Apollos found, no doubt, that Corinth was the most eflfective 
centre for his work in Achaia, and apparently made that his head- 
quarters. 

Paul having passed through the upper conntry] The English word 
"coasts" (A. V.) is now confined in meaning to the sea-shore, formerly 
it signified any "border-land." The parts actually visited by St Paul 
were far away from the sea. Indeed the adjective rendered "upper" 
signifies "that part to which men go up, away from the sea." It is 
applied here to the more Eastern parts of Asia Minor. The Apostle's 
journey was most likely through the districts of Lycaonia, Galatia and 
Phrygia which he had visited before. 

came to Ephesus\ In fulfilment of the conditional promise made by 
him when he left (xviii. 21). 

and finding certain disciples'] The participle, indicated by the A. V., 
is not supported by the oldest texts. Read with R, V, "and fonnd." 
These men are called disciples, because they were, like Apollos, to a 
certain extent instructed concerning Jesus, and what they already knew 
drew them to listen to St Paul who could teach them more. 

2. and he said unto them] The different reading in the last verse 
renders a conjunction needful here, and this the oldest MSS. have. 

Did ye receive the Holy Ghost when ye lielleved?] ' The two verbs 
in the original are in the same tense, and there is nothing to justify the 
" since " of the A. V. The description of the state of these disciples is 
not easy to understand. St Paul addresses them as believers. But this 
perhaps is only because they presented themselves among the real 
Christian disciples, and his recent arrival made it impossible for him 
to know the history of all who appeared among the members of the 
congregation. He presumes they are believers from the company in 
which he finds them. 

And they said unto him. Nay, we did not bo much as hear whether 
the Holy Ghost was [gfiven] This rendering of the Revised Version 
makes the sense more clear than did the A. V., but even yet requires 
explanation. Of the existence of the Holy Ghost no disciples of John 
could (as might be conceived from the A. V.) be ignorant, for in his 
preaching he had proclaimed that the baptism of Him who was to come 
after him should be with the Holy Ghost and with fire. But in the 
Greek where, as in this verse, the expression "S^vtvt" <3^ '-''^S^i.Oc^ 
Spirit" is found without an article (a\\iio\x^ m'^xv^v^^^^^K.^ss^*-^ 
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what then were ye baptized ? And they said, Unto John's 

4 baptism. Then said Paul, John verily baptized with the 

baptism of repentance, saying unto the people, that they 

should believe on him which should come after him, that is, 

s on Christ Jesus. When they heard ihis^ they were baptized 

to put **the" before it) it signifies not the personal Comforter, but an 
operation or gift of the Holy Spirit. Thus in John vii. 39, the A. V. 
rightly renders ** the Holy Ghost was not yet^Ww," although there is 
no verb for ** given," because the noun is without an article in the 
Greek, and so signifies **a spiritual outpouring." These disciples at 
Ephesus, then, imply by their answer not that the name ** Holy Ghost " 
was strange, but that they were unacquainted (as was the Baptist him- 
selO with any special bestowal of the gifts of the Spirit. 

3. And he said] The oldest authorities omit *' unto them," and it 
is more natural to do so in the account of these brief questions and 
answers. 

Into wkcU then were ye baptized?] The New Testament phrase is 
"baptized in" or "into," to express the close union with God into 
which men are brought by baptism. 

And they said^ Into John\ baptism] They may have been disciples 
of ApoUos and have been baptized by him before his more full in- 
struction by Aquila and Priscilla. 

4. Then said Paul, jfohn verily baptized with the baptism of repent- 
ance] More simply, And Paul said. The best MSS. omit the word 
for "verily." Such was John's description of his own baptism 
(Matt. iii. 11), but after the day of Pentecost the language of the 
Christian preacher (Acts ii. 38) is, "Repent and be baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost." These Ephesian disciples knew nothing of 
baptism for the remission of sins, or of the other sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, nor of the gift of the Spirit to the church, nor of the doctrines 
of faith in Christ and salvation by grace through faith. 

saying unto tJie people^ that they should believe] The demand for 
faith makes the difference between the preaching of Christ and the 
preaching of John. The latter said " Prepare by repentance for the 
coming King," Christ says (and John also spake of this) '* Believe on 
me, for I am He that should come." 

on him which should come after him, that is, on Christ yestis] The 
oldest MSS. omit " Christ." In his preaching John had constantly 
used the phrase '* He that cometh after me." This was the stage of 
instruction at which these disciples had arrived. They knew that John 
spake of one who was to come. St Paul's teaching made clear to them 
that this was Jesus. The closing words of the sentence are a conden- 
sation of all the explanations by which the Apostle convinced them, 
that Jesus, whom he preached, was the prophet whom John announced. 
St Luke does not anywhere give speeches or arguments in extenso, but 
only so much as is needed to explain l\\c icswUs which he describes, 
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in the name of the Lord Jesus. And when Paul had laid 6 
his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came on them ; and 
they spake with tongues, and prophesied. And all the men 7 
were about twelve. 



5. And when they heard this] The A. V. omits the conjunction 
which stands in the Textus Receptus, What they heard was not the 
mere statement that Jesus was the Messiah; but all the arguments 
with which St Paul demonstrated that this was so, and proved that in 
Him the Scriptures were fulfilled. The conviction need not have been 
sudden, though its description is brief. 

they were baptized Into the name of the Lord Jesus] They followed 
the order appointed for admission to the privileges of the Christian 
covenant. No argument can be drawn from this verse for a repetition 
of baptism. These disciples had never received such a baptism as 
Christ ordained. John's baptism was but a washing symbolical of the 
repentance which he preached ; baptism into the name of Christ is the 
pledge of a covenant of salvation. 

6. And when Paul, &c.] The gift of the Holy Ghost to these 
disciples appears to have been a special provision of the Spirit for 
the great work which was to change Ephesus, from the city wholly 
devoted to the goddess Diana, into the centre of Christian life through- 
out the west of Asia Minor for several centuries. 

and they spake with tonnes] A PeAtecostal outpouring, for as in 
Jerusalem the gift wrought its effect among the Jews then gathered 
there from every quarter, so was the Spirit given in this great centre 
of Gentile activity that a like result might follow, and that the amaze- 
ment and marvel at such a power might win attention to the message 
and gain converts to Christ. 

and prophesied] Probably in this case to be understood of the ex- 
position of Old Testament prophecy, and the power of preaching be- 
stowed on them by the gift of the Holy Ghost. The foretelling of 
future events would be no such help to the cause of Christ as would the 
power of prophecy in the other sense. 

7. And all the men were about twelve] The Revised Version " And 
they were in all about twelve men," is a more strict rendering of the 
Greek, but it does not give a different sense, and '* men" in that position 
receives an undue accent. 

The verse has been the cause of much remark. Why the inspired 
historian should speak with an *' about," has been asked by some. With 
that we are not concerned, only to observe that the Spirit has not 
prompted him to speak otherwise. Some have seen in the number and 
the circumstances a resemblance to the Apostles and their supernatural 
endowment ; others have looked back as far as the Patriarchs and have 
made of these men the beginning of another Israel. May it not be that 
the ** about " was written to admonish us of the unprofitableness of such 
speculations? Cp. Josh. vii. 5. 
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8 — 20. Paul preaches to the Jews first and afterwards to the 
Gentiles, The Word of God prevails mightily. 

8 And he went into the synagogue, and spake boldly for 
the space of three months, disputing and persuading the 

9 things concerning the kingdom of God. But when divers 
were hardened, and believed not, but spake evil of that 
\f2iy before the multitude, he departed from them, and 

8 — ^20. Paul preaches to the Jews first and afterwards to 
THE Gentiles. The Word of God prevails mightily. 

8. And he entered into the synagogue'] As the incident of John's 
disciples is mentioned before anything else, it seems likely that St Paul 
found them among the few Christian brethren in Ephesus, and began 
his teaching of them before he commenced his visits to the synagogue. 

and spake boldly for the space of three months] Going there, that is, on 
all occasions of religious service, and so giving to his brethren of Israel 
a full opportunity of hearing all his reasoning, and inquiring whether 
what he taught was in accordance with . the Scriptures. The abiding a 
longer time with them, which they had asked for (xviii. 20) on his 
previous visit, does not seem to have gained him more adherents among 
the Jews. Perhaps he had noticed when the request was made that it 
was not with great fervour. Otherwise, it is not like the Apostle to pass 
by an opened door. 

disputing [Better, reasoning] and persuading the things concerning 
the kingdom of God] The Rev. Ver. has improved the translation in 
"reasoning," but the italic "aj /^" before *'the things" is needless. The 
first participle is the same word as in xvii. 2, and though " from the 
Scriptures is not added here as there, we may surely understand it, and 
that the persuasion spoken of afterwards was no greater display of 
gentleness than the Apostle used at other times. 

9. But when divers were hardened^ and believed not] Perhaps there 
may be a little gain to those unfamiliar with older English in putting 
(as Rev, Ver.) "some" for "divers," there seems to be none in giving 
** and disobedient " instead of " and believed not." The original looks 
back to the verb "persuade " in the previous verse. The Apostle tried 
to persuade^ these men refused to be persuaded. That seems better ex- 
pressed by the A. V. 

but spake [better, speaking] evil of that [the] way before the multi- 
tude] The evil speaking is the final manifestation of the hardening. 
The Apostle continued his exhortations to stony-hearted hearers for 
three months, but when their obstinacy changed into malignity he left 
them. " The way " was soon given as a distinctive name to " the 
Christian religion." See note on ix. 2 and cf. below ver. 23. 

It was not mere opposition to the arguments of the Apostle which 

these Jews employed, they took occasion to excite the crowds of the 

city against him. And it would seem from verse 33, where the Jews 

attempt to put forwSLxd sl spokesman in tlie tumult, that they wished the 
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separated the disciples, disputing daily in the school of 
one Tyrannus. And this continued by the space of two 10 
years; so that all they which dwelt in Asia heard the 

heathen populace to understand that Paul was not approved of ty his 
own nationality. 

- he departed from tfiein\ i.e. ceased to take part in the public services 
at the synagogue. 

and separated the disciples] The Christian part of the congregation, 
with any of the Jews who were more interested than the rest in his 
teaching. 

disputing [Better, reasoning] daily] The verb is the same as in the 
previous verse. Among these more sympathizing hearers, he would 
only have to set forward the arguments for the faith which he preached 
unto them. His teaching now could go on constantly, and was not 
confined to the synagogue times of service. 

in the school of one "Jyrannus] The best authorities omit "one." The 
teacher, whether a heathen or a Jew, was a man well known. Other- 
wise we can conceive no reason for the mention of a proper name. As 
the name is Greek, some have thought that the place meant was the 
lecture-room of a philosophic teacher ; others, thinking that St Paul 
would hardly have chosen such a place for his preaching, have pre- 
ferred to consider it a Jewish school or Beth-Hammidrash^ in which his 
Jewish hearers would be more willing to assemble. Since the listeners 
are described, in the next verse, as being partly Jews, and partly Greeks, 
it is impossible to arrive at a conclusion. No doubt the Jews in Ephesus 
were numerous enough to "render such "schools" necessary for their 
education, and in their intercourse with Gentiles they not unfrequently 
adopted a Gentile name in addition to their Jewish one. So Tyrannus 
may have been a Jew. 

10. And this continued by the space of two years] The Rev. Ver, 
changes "by " into " for." As Englishmen still take a house at so much 
**^ the week, or the year," the older phrase might well be retained, as 
the Revisers do in xx. 3 r . Speaking to the Ephesian elders at Miletus 
the Apostle says he ceased not to admonish the church there for " three 
years." The two statements need not be conflicting. To the two years 
mentioned here when the three months of verse 8 are added, and the 
time which may have preceded his teaching in the synagogue (see on 
ver. 8), the duration of the Apostle's stay in Ephesus would be described 
in Jewish reckoning as *' three years," which in their mode of speech 
neied only consist of one whole year, and parts of that which preceded, 
and that which followed it. Cp. The reckoning of three days between 
the crucifixion and the resurrection. 

so that all they which dwelt in Asia heard^ &c.] The oldest authorities 
omit " Jesus " from this clause. By Asia is meant ** proconsular Asia " 
(see note on ii. 10). The seed of the seven churches of the Apocalypse 
was sown in these two years. It is evident from the tumult described in 
this chapter that the Christian teaching was makvcv^ ^^ tsvmOsv ^"a?^ 
among the Gentiles as among the Jews. T\ie Yaxv^'aigi ol 'S>\.\Jd^^w^^^Klfc. 
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XT word of the Lord Jfesus, both Jews and Greeks. And God 

xa wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul : so that from 

his body were brought unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, 

and the diseases departed from them, and the evil spirits 

went out of them. 

implies that the audience of St Paul was made up not of the settled 
inhabitants of Ephesus only, but of those who visited the city for busi- 
ness or pleasure, and carried news of the preacher and his message to 
all comers of the district. Philemon from Colossse may have been one 
of St Paul's converts during this time. 

11. And God wrought special miracles [Gr. powers] by the hands of 
Paul] The language of the historian is noteworthy. God works, 
Paul is the instrument. (Cp. The mighty hand of Moses, Deut. xxxiv. 
11.) The imperfect tense of the verb in the Greek implies that these 
manifestations of God's power were continued during the Apostle's stay. 
This was no mere spasmodic excitement over some powerful discourse. 
'*By the hands" is probably only the Jewish mode of expressing ** by." 
See note on v. 11, 

12. so that from his body were brought unto the sick] In the oldest 
MSS. the verb signifies *'to be carried away from." The /dev. Version 
brings out the meaning fully, and in a verse like this it is well to 
keep, as much as may be, the Greek order of the words. Read " Inso- 
much that unto the sick were carried away from his body." St Luke is 
careful to intimate that the Apostle did not of himself adopt or recom- 
mend these methods, but the faith of the converts was such that it 
manifested itself in this way, and God was pleased to bestow blessings 
because of their faith. In the city of Ephesus where, as we find from 
this chapter, exorcism and "curious arts" of witchcraft and incantation 
were familiarly exercised, God appears to have made the cures that 
were wrought to be specially evidences of the power of faith. Paul 
does not go to the sick, and even the sons of Sceva (ver. 13) recognise 
that it is not to Paul, but to Jesus whom he preacheth, that the 
** powers" are to be ascribed. Thus was God's minister made to differ 
from the pretenders to miraculous power with which the Ephesian 
people were familiar. A specimen of these may be seen in the life of 
Apollonius of Tyana, iv. 3 (Kayser^ p. 66). 

handkerchiefs or aprons] Some take the latter word to signify the 
cincture, by which the loose robes of the Orientals were gathered toge- 
ther round the waist. This would be expressed by "belts'* or " girdles." 
Others think they were the aprons used by the Apostle while working 
at his trade. The derivation of the word favours the latter sense. 
They seem to have been employed to cover the front half of the dress 
during work. 

and the diseases departed from them, and the evil spirits went out of 

them] The oldest texts omit the last two words. These converts 

acted on the popular belief, that virtue proceeded from the bodies of 

our Lord and His Apostles. St Luke notices this belief in his Gospel 
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Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorcists, took upon 13 
them to call over them which had evil spirits the name of 
the Lord Jesus, saying, We adjure you by Jesus whom Paul 
preacheth. And there were seven sons of ^//^Sceva, a Jew, i^ 

(viii. 44) and St Mark says of Jesus (v. 30) ** perceiving in himself that 
the power proceeding from him had gone forth." The words of Scrip- 
ture can hardly be made to countenance, though they recognise, the 
popular belief. Yet, even though these men employed means which 
were unnecessary and superstitious to display their faith, because of 
the reality of this faith God did not suffer it to lose its reward. 

13. Then certuin of the vagabond yeivSy exorcists] The best MSS. 
have "And certain also, &c." In addition to the real, though ignorant, 
faith of the converts alluded to in verse 12, some impostors, who had 
no faith, tried to win more credit for their juggler}' by employing the 
names of Paul and Jesus. These were certain Jews who went about 
from place to place, professing by charms and spells to cure diseases. 
The A.V. *' vagabond" conveys in modem language a moral censure, 
which probably these men well deserved, but which is not in the 
Greek. The Rev. Ver. has adopted strolling, which gives the sense 
of the original. We read in Josephus i^Ant, viii. 2. 5) that "God 
gave Solomon skill against demons for the help and cure of men. 
And he arranged certain incantations whereby diseases are assuaged, 
and left behind him forms of exorcism, wherewith they so put to flight 
the overpowered evil spirits that they never return. And this method 
of curing is very prevalent among us up to the present time." The 
Jews at Ephesus were professors of this pretended art of healing. 

took upon them to call [Better, to name] over them which had evil 
spirits the name of the Lord Jesus'] From an early date the traditional 
literature of the Jews ascribed great effects to the utterance of the 
incommunicable divine name. By means of this (they say) it was that 
Moses slew the Egyptian, and Elisha brought destruction on the 
mocking children "by the name of Jehovah." We can understand 
therefore, if the fame of St Paul were become known, and the name 
of Jesus connected with his preaching and with the powers vouch- 
safed, how these men would make a pretence to the possession of the 
same secrets by which, as they would declare, the cures were 
wrought. 

saying. We adjure you by Jesus ivhom Paul prectchetK] The oldest 
texts give the singular, I adjure, and this no doubt is correct, for the 
words would be uttered only by the one person, who was performing 
the act of exorcism. It is easy to see how the plural form of the 
first part of the verse suggested the change. 

14. And there were seven sons of one Sceva, a Jew, and chief of 
the priests] The Greek says simply a chief priest, and so Rev. Ver, 
We cannot tell why the title is given to him, but it is most likely that 
the name was applied to the heads of the twenty-four courses of the 
Levitical priesthood, who are called in the Old Testament **\vt^d& 
of fathers' houses." 
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13 and chief of the priests, which did so. And the evil spirit 
answered and said, Jesus I know, and Paul I know; but 

16 who are ye ? And the man in whom the evil spirit was 
leapt on them, and overcame them, and prevailed against 
them, so that they fled out of that house naked and 

17 wounded. And this was known to all the Jews and Greeks 

which did s6\ i.e. which agreed to adopt this form of words in their 
exorcisms. There is no need to suppose that the whole seven were 
present in the case about to be named, but only that they were all 
exorcists, and in their wish to seem the best of their class they deter- 
mined to use words which should connect them with the Christian 
preacher through whom many miracles were known to have been 
wrought. 

16. And the evil spirit answered and .wi'd"] The most ancient texts 
add unto them. They had taken upon thcut to use the name of Jesus, 
but the result was far contrary to their wishes and intentions. **Evil 
spirit" is used for the man in whom the spirit was. Cp. Mark iii. 
II. 

yesus I knowy and Paul I know"] The verbs are not the same, 
though it is hardly possible in a translation to mark the difference. In 
the first there seems to be intended a recognition and admission of 
power, in the other a recognition of an appointed ministry thereof. 
The spirit speaking through the man would intimate : I recognise that 
Jesus has power over evil spirits, and I know that Paul is a true ser- 
vant of Jesus, through whom Jesus manifests His power. 

but who are ye ?\ Who are not followers of Jesus, and so are mere 
pretenders in the use of His name. 

16. And the man in whom the evil spirit was leapt on them] With 
that power, more than natural, so often displayed by madmen. 

a?td overcame them] Here we have a singular variation from the 
texts of the oldest MSS. These read, l)otli of them, a reading which 
seems to preserve for us the information that only two of the seven sons 
were present on this occasion. This reading is not likely to have been 
substituted for the more simple one, but it is easy to see how the 
simpler pronoun would come in aftfer the mention of the seven^ and 
when there was in the story only this hint that five of them were not 
there. It is no objection to the acceptance of this old reading, that 
other words in the verse referring to these brethren are plural, and not 
dual. Plural verbs and adjectives are not unfrequently used of dual 
subjects. The verb is more closely translated in the Rev, Ver, mas- 
tered. 

and prevailed, &c.] He tare their clothes to shreds, and left marks 
of the fierce tearing on their bodies. 

17. And this was known to all] It is better to render, with 
Rev, Ver., the verb literally, *' became known," It was no doubt 

a gradual spreading of the story. We may be sure that the **sons 
ofSceva " said little about it. 
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also dwelling at Ephesus ; and fear fell on them all, and the 
name of the Lord Jesus was magnified. And many that xs 
believed came, and confessed, and shewed their deeds. 
Many also of them which used curious arts brought their 19 
books together, and burned ^/lem before all men : and they 

^Ae yews and Greeks also dwelling at Ephesus"] Better, both yews 
and Greeks^ that dwelt at Ephesus, The A. V. does not shew "Jews 
and Greeks" to be an explanation of the preceding **all," which it is 
in the original. Exorcists were plentiful enough at Ephesus, and the 
event would be looked on as a warning. 

and fear... magnified^ The "fear" was the first feeling and the 
most widely prevfiiling, for that would touch all who heard the history ; 
the magnifying of the Lord Jesus was the later effect produced among 
those to whom Jesus was becoming known and worshipped. 

18. And many that believed\ i.e. who had made a profession of 
their faith. It was clearly as yet but an imperfect faith. The Rev, 
Ver, " had believed'''* is the more correct tense. 

canut and confessed"] Came before the Apostle and the Christian 
brethren, and in their fear owned that their profession had not been 
followed completely by their practice. 

and shewed their deeds] The verb implies "making a public an- 
nouncement," therefore "declaring" (as R, K) is perhaps nearer to the 
sense. The "deeds" were those courses of action, connected with 
witchcraft, sorcery, and exorcism, that were inconsistent with the 
Christian life. Thus "deeds of the body** is used for evil deeds only 
(Rom. viii. 13). Cp. Luke xxiii. 51. 

19. Many also of them which used curious arts] The Greek has 
not the same word for "many" here, as in the previous verse. To 
mark this the Rev. Ver. has here "not a few." The " curious arts " 
were magic, jugglery and all such practices as make pretence to 
supernatural agency. The word is used of magic arts both in classical 
and patristic Greek, and the kindred verb is used of Socrates (Plato, 
Apol. 8) because of his statement concerning his inward spiritual 
monitor or dzemon. 

brought their books together] We have seen above that the Jews had 
receipts for incantations and exorcisms professedly dating back to 
the days of Solomon, and among the heathen population of Ephesus 
such writings were vastly abundant. Indeed "Ephesian letters" 
was a common expression, signifying charms composed of magic words 
and worn as amulets, and supposed to be efficacious against all harm. 
We are told of a wrestler who could not be thrown while he wore 
such a charm, but who was easily overcome when it was taken away. 
Some of these amulets were said to be composed of the letters which 
were upon the crown and girdle and feet of the statue of Artemis in 
the temple at Ephesus. See Farrar's St Paul^ 11. 26, and the autho- 
rities there quoted. 

and burned them before [rather, in tlie sigllt ol\ all men, 'Wi^aX S&> 
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counted the price of them, and found /'/ fifty thousand //>^x 

20 of silver. So mightily grew the word of God and prevailed. 

21, 22. iS/ PauPs Flans for his Journey from Ephesus, 

21 After these things were ended, Paul purposed in the 
spirit, when he had passed through Macedonia and Achaia, 
to go to Jerusalem, saying, After I have been there, I must 

where all might see who were there. We must remember that what 
they burnt were rolls of \\Titten material, not books after the modehi 
fashion, which are extremely difficult to burn. Such a burning pile 
must have attracted much notice, and was a proof that the descent 
of the Holy Ghost (ver. 6) had wrought in Ephesus in the same way 
as aforetime in Jerusalem. 

and they counted the price of them] And in the sacrifice we must 
think not only of the cost of the books, but of the hopes of gain 
which were thrown also into the fire by those to whom "curious arts** 
had been a revenue. 

and found it fifty thousand pieces of silver] As the scene of this v 
abjuration was among a Greek population, it is almost certain that 
the Attic drachma is the coin in which the reckoning is made. As 
24 of these were a little more in value than our English pound, we 
may consider that more than two thousand pounds worth of rolls 
and slips of magic treatises was consumed. 

20. So mightily grew the word of Gody &c.] The oldest Greek texts 
have "the word of the Lord" (adopted by R. V.), The full sense of 
the words rendered "mightily" is "with overpowering force and 
strength, which nothing could resist." 

21, 22. St Paul's Plans for his Journey from Ephesus. 

21. After these things were ended] The foundations of the Ephe- 
sian Church seemed fully laid, when sacrifices of such a kind had 
been made by the converts, and so St Paul feels that he may leave 
the seed sown in good hope that it will grow. 

Paul purposed in the spirit] i.e. had settled it in his own mind. 

when he had passed through Macedonia and Achaia] Intending, no 
doubt, as was his wont, to visit the churches which had been founded 
on his previous mission (chapp. xvi. — xviii.) from Philippi to Corinth. 

to go to yerusalem] With contributions, as we know, collected 
throughout the other churches for the needs of the central organization 
of the Christian movement. See i Cor. xvi. i — 3. There this intended 
journey through Macedonia and to Corinth is alluded to, and the 
reason assigned for the Apostle's lingering in Ephesus (ver. 8, 9) ** I 
will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost, for a great door and effectual 
is opened unto me, and there are many adversaries. " The opening of 
the door was manifest in the burning piles of magic books, of the many 
adversaries we read in this chapter in a description which might justify 
the Apostle in using the language of l\ve "Psa\m\sl, " Great bulls of 
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also see Rome. So he sent into Macedonia two of them m 
that ministered unto him, Timotheus and Erastus ; but he 
himself stayed in Asia for a season. 

23 — 41. Heathen Outbreak against St Paul and his Teaching. 

And the same time there arose no small stir about that way. 23 
For a certSLinman named Demetrius, a silversmith, which made 24 

Bashan close me in on every side." Perhaps such a thought was in 
his mind when he wrote of " fighting with beasts at Ephesus " (i Cor. 
XV. 32). 

sayings After I have been ihere^ I must also see Rome] Of the long 
cherished desire which he had to visit the Imperial City, the Apostle 
speaks Rom. i. 13, in which passage he intimates that the purpose had 
been often entertained, but hitherto disappointed. 

22. So he sent into Macedonia] No doubt, that the contributions 
of the churches might be in readiness, and that there should be no 
gatherings when Paul himself came, as he says to the Corinthians 
(i Cor. xvi. 2). 

two of them that ministered unto him] The verb is that from which 
the noun "deacon" is derived, and at first the chief duties of these 
ministers were in regard of the alms of the churches. 

Timotheus and Erastus] The former had laboured in Macedonia 
and in Greece when St Paul was there before ; the latter is mentioned 
(2 Tim. iv. 20) as having stayed at Corinth, at the later period when the 
second Epistle to Timothy was written. He can hardly be the same 
person as Erastus the chamberlain of the city of Corinth spoken of in 
Rom. xvi. 23. 

but he himself stayed in Asia for a season] We may perhaps infer 
from this that St Paul did not remain constantly at Ephesus, at all 
events when the congregation there became firmly established, but 
making that city his head-quarters, went out into other districts of the 
province of proconsular Asia. 

23—41. Heathen Outbreak against St Paul and his Teaching. 

23. And the same time] Literally, And about that time. There is 
some gain in accuracy of rendering of these connecting phrases. The 
literal rendering allows of the lapse of some period between the action 
of the converts in burning their magic books, and the uproar of the 
silversmiths. No doubt one movement was in part, but need not have 
been entirely, a consequence of the other, and the A. V. connects them 
more closely than is done by the original. 

about that way] Render, about the Way^ see above on verse 9. 

24. For a certain man shrines for Diana] Better, shrines of 

Diana, These appear to have been little models in silver either of the 
temple or of the shrine in which the image was preserved. We may be 
quite sure that the ingenuity of Greek artists devised forms enou^K ax\5l 
sizes enough to suit all needs. Smaller s^^c\ii\w\& XEC\^x.\i^ ^»xvnr.^ 
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silver shrines for Diana, brought no small gain unto the crafts- 

25 men ; whom he called together with the workmen of like oc- 
cupation, and said, Sirs, ye know that by this craft we have 

26 our wealth. Moreover ye see and hear, that not alone at 
Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia, this Paul hath per- 

about and worn as ornaments and amulets at the same time ; the larger 
could be kept in the houses of their possessors, and would be a sign of 
wealth as well as of devotion. 

The Greek name rendered Diana is Artemis, but this Ephesian 
Artemis was totally distinct from Artemis the Greek goddess, the sister 
of Apollo. It is believed that the Ephesian worship was originally 
Asiatic, and that when the Greeks sent colonies to Asia Minor they 
found it already established there, and from some resemblance which 
they discovered in the worship they gave the Asian divinity the name of 
Artemis. The Ephesian Artemis was the personification of the fruitful 
and nurturing powers of nature, and so the image in the temple repre- 
sented her with many breasts. Her whole figure is said to have been 
like a mummy, standing upright and tapering downwards to a point 
Her crown and girdle and the pedestal on which the figure stood had 
engraved .signs or letters, and the body was covered with figures of 
mystical animals. All these things would furnish abundant variety for 
the craft of the silversmiths. 

brought no small gain unto the craftsmen] The Rev. Ver. renders 
^*no Utile business ^ The word no doubt means primarily "employ- 
ment" by which a living is made. But we have it used twice in 
chap. xvi. 16, 19 of the "gain" made by the Philippian masters from 
the ravings of the girl who was possessed. And here too "gain " seems 
the better sense. It was because their gains were going that the uproar 
was made, and probably Demetrius himself, the most fierce of all the 
rioters, did none of the work, but through employing many workmen 
had a large share of the gains. He calls the gain a business or craft 
(the same word) in verse 25, that being, as has been said, the first sense 
of the word, but there is no need to cast aside the other sense of the 
word here. 

26. whom he called [Better, gathered] together ivith the workmen of 
like occupation] His own special craft was the carving and engraving of 
these shrines, as we learn from the word rendered silversmith. But 
before the work reached that higher stage, the materials had to pass 
through many hands in preparation, and from the smelter of the metal 
up to him who added the final touches of adornment and polishing, all 
were concerned in the threatened loss of trade. 

and said our wealth] He appeals to them at once because they 

are enriched and make gain by their craft. 

26. Moreover ye see and hear] Better, And ^^, &c. They were eye- 
witnesses of what had taken place in Ephesus, and the falling-off in the 
demand would be made known from all the country round, for the 
preaching and preachers spread far and wide. 
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suaded and turned away much people, saying that they be 
no gods, which are made with hands : so that not only this 97 
our craft is in danger to be set at nought ; but also that the 
temple of the great goddess Diana should be despised, and 

that not alone at Ephesus^ but almost throughout all Asid\ Beside 
Ephesus itself we have only notices through St Paul's writings of 
churches founded at Colossae, Laodicsea and Hierapolis. But in the 
Apocalypse we find beside these, Pergamus, Smyrna, Thyatira, Sardis 
and Philadelphia, places whose position shews us that through about 
two-thirds of the coastline of Asia important centres of Christian life 
were formed before that book was written, and we cannot doubt that 
from St Paul and his fellow- workers the Gospel was preached in all that 
district. Hence the alarm of Demetrius. 

this Paul] If we think of the bodily presence of St Paul which he 
himself always describes as insignificant, and which would be familiar to 
the hearers of Demetrius, we can fancy the scorn which would be thrown 
into the words as they fell from angry lips. 

hath persuaded and turned away^ &c.] From their devotion to 
Artemis, and so from the purchase of shrines. 

27. so that not only this our craft is in danger to be set at nought^ 
This is an instance where the Pev. Ver., though more literal, gains 
nothing in force, and loses in diction. "And not only is there danger 
that this our trade come into disrepute." The requirements of the con- 
nexion would be sufficiently met by, "and not only is this, &c." 

The word for "craft" means literally our "interest," our "share" 
(i.e. in the profits of trade). 

but also that the temple of the great goddess Diana] This was one 
of the wonders of the ancient world, and the glory and pride of all the 
Ephesians, and the recent explorations of Mr Wood (see Wood's 
Ephesus) have made us aware of the grandeur of the edifice and the 
consequent reason for this pride. Even the fragments of the archi- 
tecture in the British Museum make it plain that the whole temple must 
have been a work of unsurpassed magnificence. No expense had been 
spared on its building, and the munificence of worshippers maintained it 
in full splendour. It was also used as a divinely-secured treasure-house, 
and those who made use of it in this way no doubt paid liberally for the 
protection. Tradition said, as it said of many another heathen idol, that 
the image in the shrine fell down from heaven. The description of this 
image (see ver. 24) is taken from coins which were current at the date 
when the Acts of the Apostles was written. 

should be despised] More literally (as Rev, Ver.) ** be made of no 
account,^'' As would be the case if men began to think that they were 
no gods which were made with hands. In his eagerness to save the 
trade, Demetrius forgets to put forward what the townclerk mentions 
afterwards (verse 35), that the image was held to have come down from 
heaven. He is only interested in the support of what supplied hi& 
wealth. 
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her magnificence should be destroyed, whom all Asia and 
a8 the world worshippeth. And when they heard these sayings^ 
they were full of wrath, and cried out, saying, Great is Diana 
29 of the Ephesians. And the whole city was filled with con- 
fusion : and having caught Gaias and Aristarchus, men of 
Macedonia, Paul's companions in travel, they rushed with 

and her magnificence should be destroyed^ According to the best 
supported reading : and that she should even be deposed from her 
magnificence. The Greek word rendered " magnificence " is not un- 
frequently used to express the "majesty" of God. 

whom all Asia and the world worshippeth^ For wealth from the 
East, as well as from Greece, was bestowed on this gorgeous shrine. 

28. And when they heard these sayings'\ The A.V. indicates that 
there is no Greek for the two last words. It is enough, with the Rev, 
Ver.,iQSBy **this." 

they were full of wrath"] The verb in the original expresses that the 
anger grew as they listened. So better, filled with, as Rev, Ver, 
Demetrius had appealed to them in such wise as to excite them more by 
each fresh argument. Their self-interest first, and their pride and 
superstition afterwards. 

and... Diana of the Ephesians"] Here as before (ver. 24) the Greek 
name is Artemis. 

29. And the whole city was filled with confusion] The oldest texts 
omit "whole" and add an article before "confusion." It is the special 
tumult which is meant. The city was not so much interested in the 
gains of the silversmiths, but equally with them in the glory and 
magnificence which Ephesus had, as the seat of the worship of Artemis. 
So that the noise, that began in the meeting which Demetrius had 
gathered, was taken up by the whole Ephesian population, and they 
needed a wider space for the crowds now pouring together from every 
side. The word for "confusion" intimates that the throng gathered in 
great excitement. 

and having caught Gaius and Aristarchus^ men of Macedonia, Paul's 
companions in travel] These men must have been seized by the crowd 
because they were not able to find Paul. We may see therefore that 
between the meeting of the craftsmen and the greater assembly in the 
theatre, there had been search made by the mob that they might lay 
hands on the Apostle. It is interesting to note that the companionship 
of these Macedonian converts gives evidence of the permanent effect of 
the labours of St Paul in that country on his previous journey. The 
brevity of the record in the Acts makes it important to observe such in- 
dications wherever they are given undesignedly. This Gaius is not 
identical with any other of the same name met with in Acts xx. 4, and 
Rom. xvi. 23, I Cor. i. 15. Of Aristarchus we hear again in xx. 4 and 
xxvii. 2, for he accompanied St Paul in his voyage to Rome and is men- 
doned in the "EpisWts written at that time (Col. iv. 10; Philemon 24). 
As natives of Colossx, and most pT6bab\^ PYaVemoxi. Viirasftlf, came to 
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one accord into the theatre. And when Paul would have 3<> 
entered in unto the people, the disciples suffered him not. 
And certain of the chief of Asia, which were his friends, sent 3x 



Ephesus and heard the preaching of St Paul there, Aristarchus may 
have been personally known to those to whom the Apostle sends his 
greeting in the above-named letters. 

they rushed with one accord into the theatre"] To preserve the order of 
the Greek, the /?ev. Ver. places this clause before the preceding. The 
A.V. is more in agreement with the genius of the English language. 
The theatre was the scene of all the great games and exhibitions of the 
city. Its ruins still remain and give evidence that when this crowd 
assembled there it was a building that could hold 25,000 or 30,000 
people (see Wood's Ephesus , p. 68; Fellowes, Asia Minor ^ p. 274). 
As Gaius and Aristarchus- were not Jews, but the former perhaps of 
Roman extraction, if we may judge by his name, and the latter a Greek, 
with rights whicheven the Ephesian mob would not venture to outrage, 
we do not read of anything more done to them, than their being dragged 
along with the crowd towards the place of meeting. It might be 
thought that they could tell how St Paul was to be found, and when 
they could not, they were let go. 

80. And when Paul would have entered in unto the people] This 
scarcely gives the idea of St Paul's wish, which the Greek contains. 
Read, with Rev, Ver.^ was minded to enter in. Through a strength 
not his own, the Apostle, feeble in frame though he seems to have been, 
waxed bold in danger and where an opportunity appeared to be offered 
of testifying unto Christ. 

the disciples suffered him not] The Christian brethren, to some of 
whom the storm that was rising would be known much sooner than to 
the Apostle, had evidently conveyed him from his usual abode, and were 
taking care of him until the excitement was allayed. They would tell 
him, of course, all that they heard of what was doing, and it was 
on hearing this, that he wanted to go and appear before the crowd in the 
theatre. 

81. And certain of the chief of Asia^ which were his friends] The 
Greek is one word, literally " Asiarchs." These were officers in the 
various cities of proconsular Asia, who were appointed to preside over 
the games and religious festivals. The Rev, Ver. is '•'• And certain also 
of the chief officers ofAsia^ being his friends," In Ephesus, these officers 
would be men of some importance, for in addition to the other games 
over which they would preside, the whole month of May was sacred to 
Artemis, being called Artemision, and was given up to festivals in 
honour of the city's idol. We read of an Asiarch at Smyrna in the 
narrative of the martyrdom of Polycarp (Euseb. H, E, iv, 15). 

It would seem, from the fact that some of these prominent officials 
were friends to St Paul, that though presiding over the games and 
festivals for the satisfaction of the populace, they had no great care Coi 
Artemis or her worship. 
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unto him, desiring him that he would not adventure himself 

32 into the theatre. Some therefore cried one things and some 
another : for the assembly was confused ; and the more part 

33 knew not wherefore they were come together. And they 
drew Alexander out of the multitude, the Jews putting him 
forward. And Alexander beckoned with the hand, and 

34 would have made his defence unto the people. But when 
they knew that he was a Jew, all with one voice about the 

sent unto him^ desiring him that he would not adventure himself into the 
theatre] The original says more than ** desiring." The Greek word is of 
frequent occurrence in the Gospels and is generally rendered "beseech," 
which the Rev. Ver. has given here : sent unto him and besought him. 
The fuller rendering marks better the personal interest these officers had 
in the Apostle's safety, and we gather from the narrative that they knew 
where he was, though the mob had not found him. 

82. Some therefore f &c.] As the craftsmen had not secured St Paul 
there was no central object to which attention could at once be called, 
and one general cry raised. 

for the assembly was confused] The confusion in the city (ver. 29) had 
become intensified by the rush to the theatre. 

and the more part, &c.] All that would be heard by many would be 
the shouts of the mob, from which nothing could be gathered about St 
Paul as the offender. Amid cries of "Artemis for ever" or "Hurrah 
for Demetrius," little would be learnt of how the tumult had begun. 

33. And they drew {Rev. Ver. brought) Alexander out of the multi- 
tude] There is a various reading in the verb here ; and the sense may 
be "And some of the multitude instructed Alexander." The verb in 
the Text. Recept. is the same which is used of the daughter of Herodias 
being instructed by her mother what she should ask. What appears to 
have been intended was that Alexander should explain on behalf of the 
Jews, that he and his fellow-Jews had no more sympathy with St Paul 
than the heathen multitude. It is just possible that this Alexander may 
be the same with him who is mentioned 2 Tim. iv. 14. 

the Jews putting him forward] This appears to make it clear that 
he was no Christian. For the Jews could have had no interest in bring- 
ing forward anybody who would speak in defence of St Paul. But they 
were clearly concerned in hindering, if they could, this uproar, raised 
against one who to the heathen would be counted as a Jew, from de- 
veloping into a general attack on their race. We see that this might 
be no unlikely result, for the crowd, recognising the Jewish face of the 
intending speaker, would not hear a word that he had to say. 

And Alexander... his defence unto the people] Better, a defence. There 

was no charge against which he had to defend himself, and he need 

never have been heard of, had not the Jews put him forward to be the 

mouthpiece oi their disclaimer. 

3^ Mu/ wAen ihey knew that he was a Jcw\ Better (with Rev. 
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space of two hours cried out, Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians. And when the townclerk had appeased the people, he 35 
said. Ye men of Ephesus, what man is there that knoweth not 
how that the city of the Ephesians is a worshipper of the 
great goddess Diana, and of the image which fell down from 

Vtr.), perceived. The stamp of his nationality was on his face, and no 
doubt on his dress also. 

all with one voice about the space of two hours cried out] They now 
had one object against which to direct their uproar and thus became all 
of one cry. It is clear from this that Jews were not popular, and that 
as a Jew was the object at which Demetrius and the workmen were ex- 
cited, the whole body of Jews might well be anxious lest an attack 
should be made on all the race. 

Great is Diana (Artemis) of the Ephesians] The cry, first raised by 
the workmen, now became general, and was persisted in with all the 
energy of a fanatical mob. 

36. And when the townclerk] It is not easy to find an English word ^ 
which comes at all near the significance of this title. *' Recorder" has 
been proposed, because he had charge of the city archives, and Luther 
calls him "chancellor." He was a most important personage, and his 
title is found at times on the coinage, and he gave name in some places 
to the year, like the Archon at Athens. Through him all public com- 
munications were made to the city, and in his name replies were given. 
It is this part of his duty which has led to the rendering ** town- 
clerk." 

hctd appeased the people] Better (with the Rev, Ver.) bad quieted the 
crowd. The appeasing was done afterwards by his speech. All that 
he could effect at first, was by the influence of his presence, to induce 
the assembled mob to mitigate their clamour and give him a hearing. 

he said] Gk. he saith. The speech is full of ability, and shews 
that the man was fitted for his eminent position. It seems to shew 
also that the higher classes (as has been noticed in the case of the 
Asiarchs) were not so devoted to the service of the goddess as were the 
common people. 

Ye men of Ephesus... is a worshipper of the great goddess Diana] 
The oldest MSS. omit "goddess" and only read "the great Artemis." 
The word rendered "worshipper" is literally "temple-sweeper." The 
name no doubt was first used to imply that any office in the service of .' ; 
so magnificent a goddess was a grand distinction; and not in Ephesus 
only did the worshippers of a special divinity apply this title to them- 
selves. The Rev. Ver. gives "temple-keeper." 

and of the image which fell down from yupiter] The same was said 
of the Palladium of the Trojans (Verg. Aen. ii. 183). The first clause 
of the speech is directed to point out how uncalled for their uproar is. 
There is no need for them to shout about the greatness of the Ephesian 
goddess. Everybody in the world is aware how devoted the city is 
to her worship and how glorious is her ten\i^\&. 
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36 Jupiter? Seeing then that these things cannot bespoken 
against, ye ought to be quiet, and to do nothing rashly. 

37 For ye have brought hither these men, which are neither 
robbers of churches, nor yet blasphemers of your goddess. 

38 Wherefore if Demetrius, and the craftsmen which are with 
him, have a matter against any man^ the law is open, and 

39 there are deputies : let them implead one another. But if 

36. Seeing... cannot be spoken against] Better, gainsaid with Hev, 
Ver, Paul had spoken, and others would speak, against the worship, 
nobody could gainsay the facts, they were incontrovertible. 

ye ought to be quiet] The verb is the same as is used in verse 35, of 
his own quieting the people, which is another reason why the rendering 
there should be changed. 

and to do nothing rashly] The last word is better taken as an adjec- 
tive, "rash." I'he word describes the headstrong, outrageous uproar for 
which there was no reason, and from which no good could come, and 
also their conduct in seizing two persons who were not the offenders 
and against whom, as it appears, they could take no proceedings. 

37. For... robbers of churches] Better, robbers of temples with 
Rev. Ver. As the temple at Ephesus had a great treasure-chamber, 
the offence might not be unknown among them. All that was placed 
under the guardianship of the goddess would be for the time the pro- 
perty of the temple, to steal which would be sacrilege. 

nor yet blasphemers of your goddess] The "yet" has nothing to 
represent it in the original, and the oldest MSS. read ^^Qxa goddess" 
In a popular address it is natural that such a speaker would identify 
himself with his fellow-citizens. We may gather from this verse that 
the language of St Paul and his companions had been measured when 
they had spoken about the special worship of Ephesus. They had 
inculcated the great principle that those were no gods which were 
made with hands and had allowed that to do its work. We find the 
same restraint put on himself by St Paul at Athens, though he was 
greatly moved to see the city wholly given to idolatry. Different 
conduct in either of these cities would most likely have deprived him 
of all chance of a hearing. 

88. Wherefore if... have a matter against any man] i.e. have any 
charge which they wish to bring. For the concerns in which they are 
interested vnll be such as the legal tribunals can attend to. 

the law is open] This gives the general sense. The words are in 
the plural number and mean either ** court-days are appointed," Le. 
there are proper times fixed when such causes can be heard ; or per- 
haps better, because of the verb which seems to imply that the oppor- 
tunity of legal action is even now open, ** coMrt-meetings are now 
going on." This the jRez', Ver, appears to have adopted by rendering 
"the courts are open." 

and there are deputies] The word is the same which in xiii. 7, 8, is 
should be rendered " proconsul," and that word is rightly given here 
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ye inquire any thing concerning other matters, it shall be 
determined in a lawful assembly. For we are in danger to 40 
be called in question for this da3r's uproar, there being no 

by the Rev. Ver., for Asia was a prcxionsular province (see on this 
matter Conybeare and Howson, ii. 78). The difficulty in the present 
verse has arisen from the use of the plural number, for there was only 
one proconsul over a province at the same time, and there could only 
be one in Ephesus when the townclerk was speaking. But if we con- 
sider that he is speaking merely of the provision made by the institu- 
tions of the empire for obtaining justice in a case of wrong, we can see 
that his words need not occasion much trouble. "Proconsuls are (he 
says) an imperial institution. In every province like ours there exists 
such a supreme magistrate, and so there is no fear about obtaining 
redress for real injuries." Another explanation (due to Basnage, and 
' alluded to in the notes of Conybeare and Howson, «. j.) is that after 
the poisoning of Silanus the proconsul, (as related Tac. An, Xiii. i) 
Celer and ^lius, who governed the province of Asia as procurators^ 
might be intended by this plural title. Others have thought that there 
might be present in Ephesus some other proconsul from a neighbour- 
ing province, as Cilicia, Cyprus, Bithynia or elsewhere ; but what was 
first said seems the easier explanation. 

let them implead one another^ Implead is somewhat antiquated now, 
and the Rev. Ver. substitutes accuse. Of course the accusations would 
be only from the one side, which the other would be called on to 
answer. 

89. But if ye inquire any thing concerning other matters'] Rev. Ver, 
But if ye seek anything about other matters. The " seeking" which the 
townclerk means is by a legal process. If the matter were of such a 
character as to come before the proconsul, there he was, ready to hear 
the cause. It was, as we might say, " assize time." But if the ques- 
tion was of another kind, one for the jurisdiction of the ordinary city 
courts, then they could apply at the proper time and place. 

it shall be determined in a lawful assembly] This conveys a wrong 
idea to the English reader. Of course the court where the proconsul 
sat was a *' lawful assembly," though the contrary might be inferred 
from A.V. The word rendered *' lawful*' signifies "appointed by 
law." The days and time of the meeting of the city courts were 
defined by law. Thus the Rev. Ver. *' it shall be settled in the regular 
assembly^* is a better rendering, and distinguishes the ordinary, legal, 
appointed days of hearing in the regular courts, from the assize of the 
proconsul. 

40. For we are in danger to be called in question for this day*s 
uproar. The A. V. seems here to be incorrect. The word for 
"uproar" ought not to be joined with "this day." The construction 
is contrary to N.T. usage, and the adoption of it has caused some vio- 
lence to be done to the other words. The verb rendered "called in 
question" is the verb used in verse 38 in the sense of " accuse," while 
the word for "uproar" means "riot," "sedition." So the -^^. Ver, 
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cause whereby we may give an account of this concourse. 
41 And when he had thus spoken, he dismissed the assembly. 

I — 6. Paul journeys through Macedonia and Greece^ and 

returns as far as Troas, 

20 And after the uproar was ceased, Paul called unto him 
the disciples, and embraced them^ and departed for to go 

gives, as an alternative version, " For indeed we are in danger4o be 
accused of riot concerning this day." Of course the town-clerk did not 
want himself to call it riot^ but he intimates to them that other people 
may do so. He only styles it a ^^ concourse, ^^ 

there being no cause whereby we may give an cucount of this concourse] 
Here the readings of the oldest MSS. raise a considerable difficulty. 
Their repetition of 0^ after vepl ov gives another form to the sentence 
altogether. But it is not possible to decide with certainty whether the 
two letters in question should or should not be part of the text West- 
cott and Hort place them in their text, but do not think that thus the 
reading is correct. The rendering of the Received Text is that of the 
A.V. The text with the additional o«) is translated in the J^ev, Ver, 
*' there being no cause for it : and as touching It we shall not be 
aUe to give account of this concourse,^ 

But the alternative rendering of the Rev, Ver. given above for the 
first clause of the verse may be taken, with the rendering of the Text, 
Recept. in the second clause. The Rev, Ver, adheres to "this day's 
riot," but this involves a transposition of the preposition in the Greek, 
of which no other example is found in the N.T. 

41. And assembly^ This he could do in his official capacity. 

Probably the last argument which he used would have most weight 
with his audience. If such riotous conduct were reported at Rome it 
might lead to a curtailment of the privileges of their city. 

XX. 1—6. Paul journeys through Macedonia and Greece, 

AND RETURNS AS FAR AS TROAS. 

1. And after the uproar was ceased] Some little time may have 
elapsed and public feeling have become calm enough for a meeting of 
the Christian congregation. 

Raul called unto him the disciples^ and embraced them] The oldest 
authorities read ** Raul having sent for the disciples,** and then add 
** and exhorted them** (adopted by ^. V,), The word rendered "em- 
braced" signifies as it is rendered in xxi. 6, **to take leave of," "to 
make parting greetings." He did not probably feel that it would be 
wise to leave till he saw the Church in quiet once more. 

and departed for to go into Macedonia] In fulfilment of the purpose 

mentioned in xix. 21, We see from 2 Cor. ii. 13 that he went first to 

Troas expecting to meet Titus there. He did not find him till he 

reached Macedonia, from which country he wrote the second letter to 

Corintb. 
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into Macedonia. And when he had gone over those a 
parts, and had given them much exhortation, he came into 
Greece, and there abode three months : and when the Jews 3 

2. And when he had gone over those parts] Visiting specially, of 
course, the churches of Philippi, Thessalonica and Bercea, among 
which St Luke may have been left from the former visit, and have 
laboured to carry on the work which St Paul had begun. Some have 
judged this to be very probable, and that in this Macedonian residence 
St Luke's Gospel may have been written. It was also, as it seems, 
at this time that St Paul made the journey into Illyricum alluded 
to in Rom. xv. 19. 

and had given them much exhortation] We may form some idea of 
the topics which would be embraced by such exhortation, if we read 
the two Epistles to the Thessalonians which had been written to that 
Church since St Paul's former visit to Macedonia. The most marked 
language in the first Epistle is against sorrowing immoderately for the 
dead. By the words of St Paul on this subject the Christian congre- 
gation had been much troubled concerning the nearness of the coming 
of the Son of Man, and the second letter is written to bring them to a 
calm and thoughtful mind. The Apostle's much exhortation would be 
an echo of what he had said in his letters, "Watch and be sober," 
" Abstain from every form of evil," ** Be at peace among yourselves." 

he came into Greece] There is nothing said of the places which 
St Paul visited in this journey, but as he was always anxious to 
strengthen any work which he had before begun we may feel sure that 
Athens and Corinth, on this account, as well as for their importance as 
centres of intelle6tual and commercial life, were the places in which he 
spent the greater part of his three months' stay. In the latter Church 
especially there were many things to be set in order. He had already 
written to the Corinthians his two Epistles. In the first, sent from 
Ephesus, he had found it necessary to rebuke them for the party-spirit 
in the Church, some calling themselves by the name of Peter, some of 
ApoUos and some of Paul himself, instead of finding true unity in 
Christ ; he had also censured the disorders in the Eucharistic feast, 
had given his judgment on a notorious offender, and on many topics 
raised by the difficulties of a Christian Church rising up amid heathen 
surroundings. These matters, and the guidance into a right channel of 
the exercise of those special gifts of preaching and speaking with 
tongues with which God endowed the Church in Corinth, would give 
the Apostle little rest during his brief stay even if he bestowed his 
whole time on Corinth alone. 

8. and there abode three months] More literally, with Rev, Ver,, 
'*and when he had spent three months there^** connecting it, as the 
Greek does, with what follows. 

and when the Jews laid wait for him] The English of the A.V. 
defines too precisely the form of the danger. Read *^ And when a plot 
was laid against him by the Jews^ The Jews, who had tried tu 
engage Galho in their matters on St Paul's VasX. n\^\\.\o dQ^Tsfio.^ \isy« 
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laid wait for him, as he was about to sail into Syria, he 
4 purposed to return through Macedonia. And there ac- 
companied him into Asia Sopater of Berea; and of the 
Thessalonians, Aristarchus and Secundus; and Gaius of 

take a secret instead of a public means of wreaking their vengeance on 
him. And we may judge that St Paul anticipated some trouble from 
the Judaizing party at Corinth by the tone of the latter portion (after 
chap, ix.) of his second Epistle written to them while he was on his 
way, but detained in Macedonia. There were persons in Corinth who 
spoke slightingly of the Apostle. His bodily presence was weak and 
his speech contemptible. And in opposition to the remarks of these 
opponents, the Epistle concludes with an assertion of St Paul's equality 
to the chiefest Apostles, a recital more full than in any other place of 
his sufferings for the Gospel, and an account of revelations divinely 
made unto him. It is clear therefore that among those who would be 
counted as Christians St Paul was not everywhere accepted. The 
Jews under such circumstances would have some abettors in their 
animosity even among the Judajo- Christians, and seem to have planned 
some means whereby St Paul might be attacked on his sea-voyage to 
Syria. No doubt the intention was to kill him. The word in the 
original is that used (ix. 24) when the Jews watched the gates of 
Damascus night and day to kill him. 

as he was about to sail into Syrid\ The rendering of the Rev. Ver. 
gives the sense more vividly "as he was about to set sail for Syria." 
He had apparently gone so far as to arrange for his passage and go on 
board, and was nearly departed, before he got the warning news. 
Perhaps some heart, among the people to whom the plot was known 
on shore, was moved to give a hint of the great peril at the last 
moment. This is the more probable if we suppose some previous 
communications between the Jews and the Judaizers among the 
Christians. 

he purposed to return through Macedonia] Better, lie determined, 
with Rev. Ver, As the scheme for killing him had been meant to be 
carrie.d out at sea, the choice of an overland journey and a prompt 
departure made the forming of a new plan impossible to the con- 
spirators. 

4. And there accompanied him into Asia] The literal rendering of 
the last words is **as far as Asia," but they are altogether omitted by 
the oldest MSB. We find Trophimus went to Jerusalem (xxi. 29) and 
that Aristarchus was with St Paul in the voyage to Rome (xxvii. 2). 

Sopater of Berea] The oldest MSS. add the son of Fyrrhus. A 
various reading here has Sosipater^ a name which is found in Rom. xvi. 
21, but there is no reason for connecting the two persons. We know 
nothing of Sopater beyond the mention of him in this verse. 

and of the Thessalonians, Aristarchus and Secundus] Aristarchus has 

been before mentioned (xix. 29), and in the Epistles written during the 

Roman imprisonment, to Philemon ^14^ \i^ is oxi^ of those who sends 
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Derbe, and Timotheus; and of Asia, Tychicus and Tro- 
phimus. These going before tarried for us at Troas. s 
And we sailed away from Philippi after the days of un- 6 
leavened bread, and came unto them to Troas in five days ; 
where we abode seven days. 

greeting, and also to the Colossians pv. 10) in which place the Apostle 
calls him his fellow-prisoner, shewing that he shared in a great degree 
the whole hardships of St Paul's life at Rome. Secundus is only men- 
tioned here. 

and Gains of Derbe, and Timotheus\ As Timotheus was probably of 
Lystra, these men may have been friends from an early period and the 
former may have been a convert -at the same time as the latter. We 
only know of him from this verse, and he has no connexion with any 
other Gaius named in the New Testament. 

and of Asia, Tychicus and Trophimus'] Of the former of these we 
have mention several times. In Eph. vi. 21, he is called a beloved 
brother and faithful minister, and St Paul states that he is about to send 
him to Ephesus. To the Colossians (iv. 7) he writes, '* All my state shall 
Tychicus declare unto you." From both which notices we see that 
Tychicus was with St Paul in his first Roman imprisonment. He was 
also at hand when the Apostle wrote to Titus (Tit. iii. 12), and also had 
been with St Paul in the later imprisonment, when the second Epistle 
to Timothy was written (iv. 12) and had again been sent to Ephesus. 
Perhaps Tychicus like Trophimus was by birth an Ephesian. Trophi- 
mus also continued much with St Paul, for we read (2 Tim. iv. 20) 
that the Apostle at that time had left him detained by sickness at 
Miletus. 

5. These going before tarried for us at Troas"] Better (with Rev, 
Ver.), But these had gone before and were waiting for us, &c. 
What the writer wants to point out is that these men before-mentioned 
did not stop like St Paul at Philippi, nor indeed tarry at all in Mace- 
donia. As in this verse the change of pronoun indicates that the writer 
of the narrative again becomes a fellow-traveller with St Paul, we may 
presume, as has before been said, that he had been left here by the 
Apostle, who now separated himself for a brief time from his companions 
that he might pick up St Luke. 

6. And we... unleavened bread] St Paul seems to have stayed in 
Philippi because of the Jewish feast. As there could be no sacrifice of 
the Passover out of Jerusalem, the Apostle would feel no difficulty about 
remaining at any other form of the feast, and we know how loath he was 
to sever himself from his people in all things which he might lawfully 
share with them. 

and came unto them... seven days] Troas could not be without much 
interest both to St Paul and Luke and Timothy, for at least these 
three had been here together, on that former visit when they were called 
over to Macedonia by a vision. Aristarchus and Secundus represeatcd 
in part the fruits which God had granted to \i\i»x -woxV, 
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7 — 12. Paul preaches at Troas, Eutychus is restored to life, 

7 And upon the first day of the week, when the disciples 
came together to break bread, Paul preached unto them, 
ready to depart on the morrow ; and continued his speech 

8 until midnight. And there were many lights in the upper 

9 chamber, where they were gathered together. And there 
sat in a window a certain young man named Eutychus, 

7 — 12. Paul preaches at Troas. Eutychus is restored 

TO life. 

7. And upon the first day of the week"] Which had now, in memory 
of the Resurrection, begun to be observed as a holy day by Christians. In 
an Epistle written before this visit to Troas (i Cor. xvi. 2) the day is 
appointed by St Paul as the special time when the Christian alms should 
be laid aside. 

when the disciples came together to break bread'\ Tlie oldest authorities 
give (and the Rev. Ver. represents) ^*whefi we were gathered together ^^^ 
&c. We can see how the alteration has been introduced by some one 
who felt the awkwardness of the following '•^them.^^ Wherever a congre- 
gation was organized the natural service of the Christian worshippers 
was the communion of the body and blood of Christ. 

Paul preached unto them] Except here and in verse 9 the verb is no- 
where else rendered " preach." Better, " discoursed with them" The 
meeting was one where reasoning and conversation were used to solve 
doubts and clear away difficulties which might be in the minds of the 
Christians at Troas. For we can perceive that there was a Church esta- 
blished here. Indeed wherever St Paul came he was enabled to leave 
that mark of his visit behind him. It is true the meeting was only still 
in an upper chamber, but the " many lights " shews that it was not a mere 
gathermg of one or two with the Apostle and his friends, but a settled 
Christian congregation. 

ready [intending] to depart on the morrow] They had met first for an 
evening service, but the consolation of Christian intercourse and the 
additional zeal infused into the church by the Apostle's visit caused 
the irregular conversational meeting to be protracted beyond the in- 
tended time. 

and continued his speech until midnight] The ** prolonged" of the 
Rev, Ver, is no improvement. It rather gives the impression that the 
Apostle had worn out all his hearers. 

8. And there were, &c.] Our thoughts go back to the upper room 
in Jerusalem where (Acts i. 13) the first preachers of Christianity waited 
for the promised gift of the Holy Ghost. 

9. And there sat in a [better, the] window] The window in that 
climate was only an opening in the wall, and not as in our country pro- 
vided with a framework, the bars of which would have prevented the 
accident which is here described. 

a c^/am young man named Eutychus^ being fallen into a deep sleep"] 
The last verb signifies borne down^ overpowered^ vxiA"^^ Rcu. Ver, g^ves 
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— ^ 

being fallen into a deep sleep: and as Paul was long 
preaching, he sunk down with sleep, and fell down from 
the third loft, and was taken up dead. And Paul went to 
down, and fell on him, and embracing him said. Trouble 
not yourselves ; for his life is in him. When he therefore " 
was come up again^ and had broken bread, and eaten, and 

"borne down with deep sleep." He was not a careless hearer, but 
sleep at the late hour overcame his youthful frame and he could resist it 
no longer. 

and as Paul was long preaching\ Better, ** and as Paul discoursed yet 
longer*^ with Rev, Ver. The comparative degree refers to the expecta- 
tion or the wearied powers of the young man. The discourse went on 
longer than he thought it would, or than he could keep awake. 

he sunk down with sleep] The verb is the same as before. Read 
** being borne down by his sleepy^ as the word is a participle. 

and fell down from the third lofty and was taken up dead] To join on 
with the participial sentence preceding, render he fell down from the 
third story andy &c. The latticework with which such windows were 
close4 in the East would be set wide open to admit the cool air into the 
crowded room. The lad fell out, and down to the floor of the courtyard. 
There has been much debate whether the restoration of Eutychus was 
meant to be described as miraculous; whether, that is, "dead" may 
not be taken for " in a swoon like death." But St Luke's expression 
(ver. 12) '*They brought him alive" seems to leave no room for ques- 
tion. That life was gone by reason of the fall and was restored by the 
prayer of the Apostle is the natural reading of the story, which has all 
the vividness that marks the narrative of an eyewitness. 

10. And Paul. . fell on him] The access to Eastern houses was by a 
staircase on the outside, so that the way down would be at hand. The 
action of the Apostle recalls that of Elijah (i Kings xvii. 21) and of 
Elisha (2 Kings iv. 34). No doubt the Apostle, like the Old Testament 
prophets, accompanied his action with a cry unto the Lord. 

and embracing him said ] As he clasped the child in his arms, he 
would feel the returning motion, and know that his prayer was heard. 
The boy seems to have been left to the care of some members (perhaps 
women) of the congregation, who tended him till the service was over. 

Trouble not yourselves] The Rev, Ver. gives " Make ye no ado," evi- 
dently conforming to the rendering of this same Greek word in Mark 
V. 39, but while in English we find " this ado" and ** much ado" and " no 
more ado," the expression " no ado" seems not to occur. The two open 
syllables are not agreeable, and that probably caused the combination 
to be avoided. What the Apostle means is, ** Don't make any tumult or 
distress yourselves." 

11. When he therefore was come up again] Better (with Rev, Ver,), 
** And when he was gone up,** The Apostle's calmness, as well as his 
words, was not without effect on the congregation. He retuxnas \.ci ^!s^& 
upper room, and the unfinished act of vfot^Yvv^ \& cQTEv'^<t\&^. 
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talked a long while, even till break of day, so he departed 
x2 And they brought the young man alive, and were not a 
little comforted. 

13 — 16. Paul goes on foot to Assos^ then by sea to Miletus, 

13 And we went before to ship, and sailed unto Assos, there 

intending to take in Paul : for so had he appointed, mind- 

X4 ing himself to go afoot. And when he met with us at 

and had broken dread] The best texts give "the Breadf** i.e.the 
bread of the Eucharistic service. 

and eaten] i.e. partaken of the more substantial meal of the ** Agapae,** 
which in the early church followed after the Communion. 

and talked a long while] The verb implies the talking of persons one 
with another, the talk of friendly intercourse, as distinguished from the 
previous discourse on more solemn subjects of the spread of Christ's 
kingdom and the part each of them might take in helping it on. So the 
Rev, Ver. well, ** and had talked with them a long while^ 

12. And they brought the young man alive] Here is a different noun^ 
and the Rev, Ver. rightly gives ** the lad." It would seem as though 
those who had had the care of him brought him, before the congr^ation 
broke up, perhaps even before the Apostle's departure, back again into 
the upper room. 

13 — 16. Paul goes on foot to Assos, then by sea to Miletus., 

13. And we went before to ship] The conjunction should be adversa- 
tive. The writer is describing now what the rest, without St Paul, did. 
Read "But we,'* i.e. St Luke and some of the other companions of the 
Apostle, "going: before to the ahip," i.e. before St Paul's departure 
from the congregation and those events by which it was attended. 

and sailed unto Assos] Better ** set sail for Assos." The verb is onlv 
indicative of the putting-out to sea. Assos was in Mysia, on the north 
shore of the gulf of Adramyttium. Opposite and about seven miles 
out at sea lay the island of Lesbos. There was a Roman road from 
Troas passing through Assos. So while the ship went round the cape 
Lectum, the Apostle was able to come by land and be taken on board by 
his companions. 

there intending. ..to go afoot] The last verb when opposed to a journey 
by sea, need not necessarily signify a pedestrian journey, but may mean 
only *' by land." This (as Rev. Ver.) seems the better rendering here, 
for although the distance between Troas and Assos is only 20 miles, yet 
after the labours and excitement of the past night, a walk of that length 
would scarcely have been contemplated by the Apostle, when his com- 
panions in the ship already had the start of him. Many reasons have 
been suggested why St Paul separated for a few hours from his friends : 
that he wished for solitude : that he would not be at sea one moment 
before he could help it : that there was som^ Christian duty which he 
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Assos, we took him in, and came to Mitylene. And we 15 
sailed thence, and came the next day over against Chios ; 
and the next day we arrived at Samos, and tarried at 
Trogyllium ; and the next day we came to Miletus. For 
Paul had determined to sail by Ephesus, because he would 

could perform on the way : or for his health's sake. The historian, who 
probably knew, has not told us, and conjectures in such a case are 
valueless. 

14. And... Mitylene] The voyage was a coasting voyage, the nights 
being each spent in some harbour. Mitylene was the capital of Lesbos, 
to which place they went from Assos, because probably it had a better 
anchorage. There could have been little time for anything on St Paul's 
land journey like meeting Christian friends, since the vessel left Troas 
in the morning, and by an indirect course came to Mitylene before 
nightfall. 

16," And we sailed thence, and came the next day over against Chios] 
As the word for ** next" here is not the same as that so rendered in the 
following clause, the Rev, Ver. gives (with more closeness to the Greek) 
And sailing: firom thence we came the foUowing: day, &c. The island of 
Chios is about five miles distant from the mainland. It was in the 
shelter of the roadstead that the Apostle and his companions passed the 
night in their vessel. 

and the next day we arrived [touched] at Samos] The verb is a tech- 
nical seafaring word, which the Rev. Ver, has thus represented. The 
island of Samos lies off that part of the coast of Asia Minor where the 
ancient Ionia joined on to Caria. It has been famous both in ancient 
Greek and modern European history (see Diet, of Greek and Roman 
Geogr, S.V.). On the mainland opposite, at the termination of the ridge 
of Mycale, lay Trogyllium, for which the Apostle's vessel made without 
stopping in Samos. 

and tarried at Trogyllium] The oldest MSS. omit these words. 
How they came into the text, if they be an addition, is not easy to 
explain. As the previous verb only implies the "touching" at Samos, 
some early marginal annotator knowing the country may have thus 
suggested the night's halting-place, which the historian did not mention. 

and the next day we came to Miletus] Here is yet another Greek 
phrase for "next day." The A.V., which often gives a varied English 
for the same Greek, has here for varying Greek given the same Eng- 
lish three times over. The Rev, Ver, has "the day after," and thus 
marks the variation in the original. Miletus had been a most famous 
sea-port in the earlier Greek history, but in the days of St Paul its 
fame was eclipsed by Ephesus. It lay on the coast of Caria, some ao 
or 30 miles distant by land southward from the city of Ephesus, and 
one day's sail from Trogyllium. The site of the town is now some 
distance from the sea, and was not close to it in the Apostle's time, as 
we shall see below (verse 38). 

16. For Paul, &c.] In the midst of a large Chtlstvaxv c5^f5^^^?Sb5c^Ks^^ 
such as we know to have existed in E.pYies>is, MSciet^ -w wiJAViaN^ ^xNSJsa. 
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not spend the time in Asia: for he hasted, if it were 
possible for him, to be at Jerusalem the day of Pentecost 

1 7 — 38. Paul sends for the Elders from Ephesus^ gives them 
his parting Charge and leaves Miletus, 

»7 And from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and called the 
x8 elders of the church. And when they were come to him, 
he said unto them, 

many causes of delay which the Apostle in this rapid journey desired 
to avoid. Perhaps too there might have been some hostility roused 
against him, and either from a wish not to awaken this or from fear lest 
the allaying of it should consume time he resolved to send for the 
heads of the church to confer with him at Miletus. 

because he would not spend the time in Asia] Better (with jRez'. Ver,\ 
that he might not have to spend time in Asia. He felt that he cotdd 
not go to Ephesus and leave again in a day. 

for he hasted] Better, was hastening. The verb expresses the 
whole character of his journey, and we can only conclude that there 
was some difficulty in finding a vessel at Troas, or he would not have 
stayed there so long as he did and not have given a day to Ephesus, 
which he felt he was hardly likely to see again. 

if... Pentecost] Pentecost at Jerusalem must have been a high Chris- 
tian as well as a Jewish festival. There would be at such a time an 
opportunity for the Apostle to meet the more prominent members of 
the Christian body, and, while bringing his contributions from the 
churches which he had founded, to gladden them with the news of 
what God had enabled him to do. 

17 — 38. Paul sends for the Elders from Ephesus, gives 
them his parting charge and leaves miletus. 

17. And... Ephesus] At Miletus the Apostle and his party must 
have tarried more than one day. It would take quite that time to 
send his messenger and summon those whom he wished to see. If 
they came to him on the next day, that would be consumed in their 
conference and leavctaking, and the voyage could hardly be b^;un 
again till the third day at the earliest. 

and... elders of the church] To express the force of the preposition 
in the compound verb the Rev. Ver. gives ^''called to him." For 
"elders" the Gk. word is presbuteroi, and might be rendered "pres- 
byters." These men are called (ver. 28) episcopoi, i.e. "bishops" or 
"overseers." It is well established that the titles "presbyter and 
** bishop" were in the early days of the church synonymous. 

18. And... he said unto them] This is the only speech recorded in 
the Acts of the Apostles which we can be sure that the writer heard 
St Pau\ make. This is probably the reason why we have it somewhat 

in detail, and why it is so marked, as we shall see it is, with expressions 
that are to be found in the Apostle's Yelleis. \^\iyV& ^ving other 
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Ye know, from the first day that I came into Asia, after 
what manner I have been with you at all seasons, serving 19 
the Lord with all humility of mind, and wifA many tears, 
and temptations, which befell me by the lying in wait of the 

speeches in abstract St Luke employs his own diction or that of some 
who were his authorities. 

Kf know] The pronoun is ertiphatically expressed, and for this 
reason the I^ev. Ver, says, **PJf yourselves know" Had St Luke 
been giving the speech in substance, his Greek training would have 
made him commence, as he so often does, "Men and brethren." 
That he has not done so in the speech which he gathered from St 
Paul's own lips is an evidence of a faithful reporter. 

from the first day that I came into Asia] The jRev. Ver. brings out 
the force of the Greek verb ''^ I set foot in." The Apostle is appealing 
not only to what he had done in Ephesus itself, but to what they had 
heard of his labours elsewhere in Asia. Ephesus was no doubt the 
greatest centre of Christian life in Proconsular Asia, and all that was 
done elsewhere would be reported there, and the lesser churches would 
seek for intercommunion with a church in which they could learn so 
much of what St Paul had taught. 

after what manner I have been with you at all seasons] The A.V. 
neither represents duly the last noun, which is singular, nor the tense 
of the verb. Read (with jRev. Ver.) I was with you all the time. The 
Apostle is appealing to his behaviour from first to last during his 
residence in Asia. It is not that he had been with them at all 
seasons which he desires to note, but how he had borne himself whUe 
he was among them. 

19. serving... humility of mind] The JRev. Ver. here has "low- 
liness of mind," as the word is rendered Phil. ii. 3, but the version is 
not consistent, for the same rendering is not kept (Col. iii. 12) where it 
might just as well have been. Probably the translators of 161 1 did not 
like the collocation all laivliness. St Paul is careful to point out that 
the service in which he spent himself was done unto the Lord as His 
Apostle. 

and with many tears] The oldest authorities omit "many." The 
adjective is a comment from the statement in verse 31, In 2 Cor. ii. 4 
St Paul says ** I wrote unto you with matty tears." 

and temptations^ which befell me by the lying in wait of the yews] 
The old sense of "temptation" is lost. Read (with Rev. Ver.) ** and 
with trials... ^j/ the plots of the Jews. We could only see in the 
account of the tumult at Ephesus that there were some indications 
that the Jewish population were anxious to make it plain that 
they had no sympathy with the Apostle who was so obnoxious to the 
Gentiles. Here we have an express declaration made before those 
who knew all the circumstances that plots had been laid against Paul's 
life by the Jews. It did not fall in with St Luke's purijose to t'siL ns& 
of them, but he manifestly knew about t\itm, iot\ifci^€a x^a ^iS^K^i^n 
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ao Jews : and how I kept back nothing that was profitable 
unto youy but have shewed you, arid have taught you 

ai publickly, and from house to house, testifying both to the 
Jews, and also to the Greeks, repentance toward God, and 

«3 faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ. And now behold, I go 

in recording the Apostle's own mention of them here, nor has he 
a thought that his narrative will be held for other than true, though 
men may point out here an allusion to events of which he had made no 
mention before. We cannot too often bear in mind that the book is 
not meant for a history of either one or other Apostle, but a record of 
how the course of the Gospel was guided according to Christ's injunc- 
tion, "beginning at Jerusalem" and ending when an Apostle had pro- 
claimed Christ in the Imperial capital. 

20. and how I kept back nothing that was profitable unto you^ bid 
have shewed you] The jRev. Ver, makes of these clauses, in which 
there is nothing for **and" or "but," only one, rendering "How tbat 
I shrank not from declaring unto you anything that was profitable** 
The form of the sentence corresponds with verse 27 below. The word 
**how" takes up the "after what manner" of verse 18. The first 
verb implies the wrapping up of something to keep it out of sight, or 
out of the way, and is used of "furling" sails. Hence the metaphor- 
ical sense of "wrapping up" or "cloaking" what ought to be spoken 
out. The Apostle declares that he had never from any fear or under 
any circumstances done this. What he means by "that which was 
profitable," we may learn from his own expression (i Cor. x. 33) "the 
profit of many, that they may be saved?* This would call for rebuke as 
well as encouragement, and would not always be a congenial work, 
however necessary. 

and have taught you publickly y and from house to house"] To connect 
with what has gone before, read ^^ and teaching you^ &c." Here we 
are afforded another glimpse into the zealous character of St Paul's 
work. It was not only in the school of Tyrannus that he waited for 
and taught those who came to hear, but he also went about among the 
people, seeking to impress any who would listen. 

21. testifying, &.c....to the Greeks] The Rev, Ver. omits "the" 
before both nouns, the Greek having no article. ** Both to yews and 
to Greeks** By "testifying" is meant "proclaiming the need of.** 
And this message the Apostle would support by his own witness. 

repentance... Christ] By some MSS. the last word is omitted. 
Some have seen in these two clauses a reference to the character of the 
preaching, "repentance" indicating what was most needful for the 
Gentiles, and "faith toward our Lord" the demand made upon the 
Jews. This however seems fanciful, especially when we remember the 
Pentecostal sermon of St Peter (Acts ii. 38) which was certainly ad- 
dressed to Jews rather than Gentiles, " Repent, and be baptized every 
one of you. " 
^» A/t// funa„.yerusalem\ The Apostle idets \.o "Vjcis cywxv spirit. 
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bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things 
that shall befall me* there: save that the Holy Ghost wit- 23 
nesseth in every city, saying that bonds and afflictions abide 
me. But none of these things move me, neither count 1 24 
my life dear unto myself, so that / might finish my course 
with joy, and the ministry, which I have received of the 

the constraint which in his own mind was laid upon him. Some 
therefore to make this plain would render **in my spirit." The verb 
implies that he felt there was no freeing himself from the impulse to 
go, but it has no such sense as that he already regards himself as a 
prisoner, that he will be seized and deprived of his liberty when he 
arrives at Jerusalem. 

not knowing... there] This shews that the Holy Ghost had not 
given to the Apostle more than a general sense that in all places he 
would be called on to suffer for Christ 

23. save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city"] The oldest 
MSS. add " unto me." jRev, Ver. "testifieth unto me." The Holy 
Ghost had called him to the work (xiii. 7) and moved the disciples 
(xxi. 4) and Agabus (xxi. 11) to warn him of the sufferings which were 
at hand. We may suppose too that such warnings came more fre- 
quently than St Luke has recorded them. 

saying... abide me] The two nouns are combined in iPhil. i. 16, " sup- 

Sosing to add affliction to my bonds," where the sense is, as most likely 
ere, mental grief in addition to bodily constraint. Such " afflictions 
were harder to bear than the " bonds." 

24. But none of these things move me^ neither count I my life dear 
unto myself] The oldest MSS. omit the words for ** neither count I," 
and following these the Rev, Ver, has translated, ^^but I hold not my 
life of any account^ as dear unto myself^* The feebleness and tautology 
of this sentence are enough to condemn it, and the **as " is a mere substi- 
tute for the "neither" of the A. V., which it quite implies. In a very 
clear paper on the verse Dr Field has shewn that there is probably 
some omission before *' dear unto myself" of the same character, though 
not exactly the same, as what is supplied in the A. V., and that the 
reading of ft<, B, and C, which the Rev, Ver, has tried to give in English, 
arose after the words, of which he suggests the loss, had fallen away 
from some very early exemplar. The literal English of Dr Field's sug- 
gestion would be ** Neither make I account of anything, nor think my 
life dear unto myself." 

so that I might finish my course with joy] Better, " may accomplish." 
The figure of the Christian life as a race is common enough in St Paul's 
language. (cp. xiii. 25). The Apostle signifies by his words that the race 
will last as long as life lasts, and that he must not faint in the middle, 
whatever suffering may be in store. The "joy" would arise from the 
sense of duty done, or, at all events, striven to be done. 

and the ministry ^ which I have received^ &c.l B^\Xsx \.Qk csvss!^. '^^ 
** have " with Rev, Ver, The Aposlle i^fei^ lo >Caa c:.Q«sxsl\^i^n^sv-<*^K^^ 
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as Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God. And 
now behold, I know that ye all, among whom I have gone 
preaching the kingdom of God, shall see my face no more. 

36 Wherefore I take you to record this day, that I am pure 

37 from the blood of all men. For I have not shunned to 



he received at his conversion. The work and the sufferings are both 
foretold to Ananias from the first (Acts ix. 15, 16), and St Paul speaks of 
this ministry or service by the same word (i Tim. L 12), " I thank him 
that enabled me, even Christ Jesus our Lord, for that he counted me 
faithful, appointing me to his serviced 

to testify... God "l To bear witness to men of the good news that God 
is willing to be gracious. In the context of the passage just quoted 
(i Tim. i. 14) St Paul shews how fit a person he was to bear such testi- 
mony. He had been a blasphemer, a persecutor and injurious, but had 
obtained mercy... and the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ abounded exceed' 
ingly. 

26. And... ye all] We cannot be sure that the Apostle never again 
came to Ephesus. For we learn from Philemon 22 that, toward the 
close of his imprisonment at Rome, he had hopes and the intention of 
visiting Philemon, who was at Colossae, and we can hardly think that if 
he went to Colossae he would fail on the way to stay at Ephesus. 
Some have therefore been inclined to lay a great stress on the word 
"all" in this clause, as though the Apostle only meant that they were 
sure some of them to be dead before he paid their city another visit. It 
seems better to take the words as the conviction of the Apostle's mind 
at the moment. He was impressed with the belief that he would never 
come back. We have seen, however, just above that the Spirit did not 
give him definite knowledge of what would befall him in every place. 
And the sense that he was to be seized and imprisoned might make him 
sufficiently alive to the chances of his martyrdom for Christ to warrant 
the words which he here uses. 

among whom I have gone preaching the kingdom of God ] The oldest 
MSS. omit " of God." The verb is more fully rendered by the Rev, 
Ver, "I went about." Though speaking to the Ephesians only the 
memory of the Apostle recalls those missionary visits throughout Pro- 
consular Asia which we may feel sure that he made during his ** three 
years* residence at Ephesus." For the use of "kingdom" alone =« 
kingdom of God, cp. Matth. iv. 23 ; ix. 35, &c. 

26. Wherefore I take you to record this day] The Rev. Ver,, to 
explain the older English, gives " I testify unto you." The sense seems 
a little more than this. The Apostle not only gives his own testimony, 
but challenges them to confirm or refute it. 

thai.. .all men] St Paul looks upon himself as one like the watchmen 
of the house of Israel (Ezek. xxxiii. 8) to each of whom God sa)rs, if 
he warn not the wicked from his way, ** his blood will I require at thine 
hand." 
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declare unto you all the counsel of God. Take heed there- as 
fore unto yourselves, and to all the flock, over the which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the church of 

27. For I have not shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of God] 
The liev, Ver. as in ver. 20, *' For I shrank not from declaring unto you 
the whole, &c." The *' counsel of God" means the whole plan of salva- 
tion; what God offers and what he asks of men. This includes the 
** repentance and faith" as well as the *' grace and mercy." 

28. Take heed therefore unto yourselve^ The best MSS. omit '* there- 
fore." The Apostle now resigns into their hands a charge which before 
had been his own, and the form of his language would remind them 
that the discharge of their duty after his example would be the means 
of saving both themselves and those over whom they were placed. 

and to all the flock] He commits to them, as Christ had at first to 
St Peter, the charge to feed both lambs and sheep, in the name, and 
with the word, of the "good Shepherd" himself. 

over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you oz'er seers'] These men 
who are called " elders," i.e. " presbyters" before (ver. 17) he now calls 
** overseers," i.e. "bishops," (see note there). The jRev, Ver. gives 

"In Mtf which, &c bishops." We have no information how these 

"elders" had been chosen or appointed, but we can see from this verse 
that there had been some solemn setting apart of the men for their office. 
The Church, as in xiii. 2, had recognised some indication that they were 
to be placed over the church. By reminding them from whence their 
appointment came, St Paul would enforce on them the solemnity of 
their position. Though they be " in the flock" they are not as others, 
more has been given unto them, and so more will be required. 

to feed the church of God] Perhaps no text in the New Testament 
has been more discussed than these words. "Many ancient authorities 
(says Rev. Ver, in a note,) read the Lord'''' instead of "God." The Re- 
visers have kept "God" in the text, and that reading is accepted as of 
most authority by Westcott and Hort. The variation, which has much 
support from MSS., has been discussed and the evidence for it most 
fully stated by Dr Ezra Abbott, of Harvard University. The text as 
it stands as.serts most strongly the Divinity of our Blessed Lord, but 
the form of the sentence implies, from what follows, the use of such a 
phrase as "the blood of God" which is not like the New Testament 
mode of expression, though it is found in the Epp. of Ignatius, who 
perhaps derived it from this passage. Because in other places where ** the 
Church of God " is used "God " cannot be taken, as it must here, to mean 
Christ, some have given a strong force to the word own, which follows, and 
have explained "His own blood," i.e. "the blood of His own Son." 
And as the Greek text, which has been accepted, as of most authority, 
by Westcott and Hort, reads aH^uaros rov lUov, it has been suggested that 
after this peculiar collocation of words, vXov has fallen away in very 
early times. This would make all easy, rendering "with the blood of 
his own Son." But there is no evidence that the word " Son" was ever 
there, and though the death of Christ is in Scripture spoken of as 
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99 God, which he hath purchased with his own blood. For I 
know this, that after my departing shall grievous wolves 

30 enter in among you, not sparing the flock. Also of your 
own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse M/«^, to draw 

something "given up" by the Father "for us all" (Rom. viii. 32), yet 
the price paid and the purchase made are as definitely (i Cor. vii. 22, 23) 
referred to Christ. The direct assertion of Christ's Godhead has been 
the occasion of the questioning of this text, and may in early times 
have led to the various readings. That doctrine does not stand or fall 
by this verse, but as the authority of MSS. is in favour of the reading 
*'God" we gladly accept it, and feel that to the first readers the harsh- 
ness of the expression "blood of God" was not much regarded, as the 
words are not so written, but only suggested by the close of the verse. 

wkicA he hath purchased... blood'\ Better, as the price was paid once 
for all, ^^ which he purchased,^'' The verb implies the "making of what 
is bought peculiarly one's own." It is not the usual word for "buying." 

29. For I know this] The oldest MSS. (and the Hev, Ver,) have 
only '■^ I know^"* 

that after my departing] This noun is only used here, and most 
frequently in classical Greek signifies "arrival," though not alwa3rs. 
But as the person who departs from one place arrives at another, it is 
only a difference of the point of view. Here there can be no doubt of 
its meaning. It does not refer to the Apostle's death, but his leaving 
Asia, with the thought that he should return no more. 

shall grievous wolves .. .flock] The Apostle seems first to refer to false 
teachers who should come in from without. He must have been familiar 
with the dangers to which the Ephesian church was exposed, and we 
know from his Epistles how much harm was already inflicted on the 
Christian Church by the Judaizers and Gnostics. Even when writing 
to so undisturbed a church as that in Philippi, we find the Apostle 
giving warning against both kinds of error. And if we turn to those 
early parts of the Apocalypse in which the condition of the churches 
of Asia is described, we can read of a crop of errors the sowers of which 
St Paul may have had in his mind as he spake at Miletus. "Nicolai- 
tans," *' those who say they are Jews and are not, but are a synagogue 
of Satan," "those that hold the teaching of Balaam," "the woman 
Jezebel, which calleth herself a prophetess," all these could not have 
risen in a moment, but must have given indications of their existence 
long before they became so prominent as they were when St John 
wrote. He must have read the New Testament with little appreciation 
who speaks of the words here ascribed to St Paul as a "prophecy 
after the event " made by the writer of the Acts in the second century. 

30. Also of your own selves^ &c.] Better (with Rev. Ver.) **And 
from among your own selves ^^ This gives an idea of the greater near- 
ness of the apostasy which the Apostle predicts. Not some who may 
come qf ihost to whom he speaks, but even out of the present existing 

Christian body. We know from St Paxil's ovrn experience that he 
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away disciples after them. Therefore watch, and remember, 3^ 
that by the space of three years I ceased not to warn every 
one night and day with tears. And now, brethren, I com- 3« 
mend you to God, and to the word of his grace, which is 

had learnt how out of the professedly Christian body some would go 
back like Demas (2 Tim. iv. 10) through love of this world's good 
things, and some would err concerning the truth, like Hymenaeus and 
Philetus, and that their word would eat like a canker, and they would 
overthrow the faith of some. These are the speakers of perverse 
things, things which should twist even the Apostle's own words into a 
wrong sense. 

shall men arise... draw away disciples after ihem"] Better, "the disci- 
pUs^^'* i.e. other members of the Christian body. It is not that these 
men will desire and endeavour to gain disciples, but they will do their 
best, after their own falling-away, to drag others likewise from the 
true faith. This is expressed also by the verb which implies the tearing 
away from that to which they are already attached, and this more literal 
translation of the verb expresses the labour and exertion which these 
false teachers will spend to achieve their object. 

31. Therefore watch] The sort of watching implied is that unsleep- 
ing alertness which can never be taken by surprise. 

and remember J that by the space of three years] As the verb here is a 
participial form the Rev, Ver, translates ^^ Wherefore watch ye^ remem- 
iering, &c,," in which there is this gain, that the watchfulness which 
the Apostle enjoins is thus enforced by his own example. Be ye 
watchful, because ye know that I was so night and day while I was 
among you. The *' three years " may be a speaking in round numbers, 
yet it cannot have been far from the length of time which Paul spent 
at Ephesus. See notes on xix. 8, 10. 

/ ceased not to warn [admonish, Rev, Ver.] every one night atid 
day with tears] We know from his appeal to the Corinthians 
(2 CoV. xi. 29) and other places, how sympathetic St Paul was in all 
that csncemed his flock. ** Who is weak, and I am not weak ? who is 
offended, and I bum not ?" And if for weakness and offences, how m^ch 
more in a city like Ephesus where idolatry was rampant everywhere. 
We need not confine the "every one" to the presbyters, St Paul's 
labour was spent on the whole Ephesian Church. 

32. And noWf brethren^ I commend... his grace] The oldest authorities 
omit *' brethren." I am to leave you, but I commend you to One who 
will help you as He has helped me, and who will not leave you. "The 
word of His grace " nfeans the gracious promises of the Gospel, such 
as those which Christ gave to His disciples when He foretold the mission 
of the Comforter (John xvii. 7 — 12), and which the Christian preachers 
might repeat as His words to the converts who believed on His nam^. 

which, &c.] This must refer to God, and not to the intervening 
explanatory clause concerning the **word of God's ^va.c^" \X.Vs»5^^^ 
who can build up His people, and give tlafei£L>i5asAx V'^iaN^^N^ 

ACTS *J.*^ 
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able to build you up, and to give you an inheritance among 

33 all them which are sanctified. I have coveted no man^s 

34 silver, or gold, or apparel. Yea, ye yourselves know, that 
these hands have ministered unto my necessities, and to 

35 them that were with me. I have shewed you all things^ 



and to give you an inheritttnce\ The oldest texts give "the in- 
heritance^* The figure is taken from the apportionment of the promised 
land among the Israelites. The part of each of God's servants in the 
heavenly Canaan is to be regarded as definitely as were the possessions 
of the chosen people in the earthly Canaan. 

among. . .sanctified'\ The tense is literally * * that have been sanctified." 
But. just as the Apostle uses "saints" frequently in his Epistles to 
mean those who have been called to be such, so here his words do 
not indicate that those of whom he speaks have attained the perfection 
of holiness. When they reach their inheritance, then they will have 
been perfected in Christ. 

33. / have coveted] Rev, Vcr, *' / coveted P But this seems un- 
necessary. The Apostle implies that the state of mind was his when 
he was with them and continues still. 

apparel] In which Oriental wealth largely consisted. Hence Naaman 
brings "changes of raiment" as well as money among the rewards 
which he expects to give for his cure (2 Kings v. 5), and the same 
may be noticed in many other parts of the Scripture history. Cp- 
Gen. xxiv. 53; xlv. 22 ; 2 Kings vii. 3, &c. 

34. Yeay ye yourselves know] The oldest texts omit ** Yea." The 
working in company with Acjuila and Priscilla, which the Apostle 
began in Corinth, was probably continued when they came together 
to Ephesus, and so the Apostle's trade and his steady pursuit of it 
would be well known to many of the listeners. It has been suggested 
■that he was a partner in trade-matters with Philemon during tins resi- 
dence at Ephesus. Cp. Philemon 1 7. 

that these hands have ministered] No doubt, he held them forth, and 
they bore marks that not only while at Ephesus, but since that time 
they had laboured for the means of living. 

unto... them that were with me] We cannot determine under what 
circumstances the Apostle felt himself called upon to minister by his 
hand-labour to the support of his companions. We may be sure 
however that the necessity was there, and that St Paul, working him- 
self, did not countenance indolence in others. And when we read 
of Timothy's "often infirmities" (i Tim. v. 23) we may conjecture 
that there were those among the companions of St Paiil who were 
less able to work with the hands than the Apostle himself. 

35. / have shewed you all things] Better (as Rev, Fer,) **7h all 
things I gave you an example,"*^ The verb is cognate with that noun 
fFhich Jesus uses (John xiii. 15), **I have given you an example that 

ye should do as I have done unto you." 
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how that so labouring ye ought to support the weak, and to 
remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is 
more blessed to give than to receive. 

And when he had thus spoken, he kneeled down, and 36 

how that so labourtng'\ i.e. in like manner as the Apostle laboured. 
And the verb implies "wearying toil." He had spared for no fatigue. 
He speaks of this toil (2 Cor. xi. 27), **in labour and travail." 

ye ought to support {^Rtv. Ver, ^^ help "] the weak] By " weak " does 
St Paul here mean those standing in need of material or moral help ? 
Grimm (s. v.) takes it for the poor, those who are in want from any 
cause, as those must have been who could not support themselves, and 
whose wants the Apostle supplied by his own labour. Yet this is a 
very rare sense, as he admits, for- the verb to have, and " feebleness " 
of faith and trust is much the more common meaning. And that sense 
suits well here. If among new converts large demands should be 
made for the support of those who minister, they who are weak in the 
faith as yet, may be offended thereby, and becoming suspicious, regard 
the preacher's office as a source of temporal gain. An example like 
St Paul's would remove the scruples of such men, and when they 
became more grounded in the faith, these matters would trouble 
them no more. For the use of "weak" in the sense of moral, rather 
than physical, weakness, cp. Job iv. 3, 4 ; Is. xxxv. 3. 

and to remember... J esus\ He appeals to them as though the saying 
was well-known, and as we notice this, we cannot but wonder at the 
scanty number of the words which have been handed down as *' words 
of Jesus" beyond what we find in the Gospel. This is the only one in 
the New Testament, and from all the rest of the Christian literature wc 
cannot gather more than a score of sentences beside. See Westcott, 
Jntrod. to Study of the Gospels ^ pp. 428 seqq. 

how he said] The Greek has an emphatic pronoun, which is repre- 
sented in the J?ez/. Ver. '''he himself said,^^ 

It is.... receive] In support of what has just been said about 
strengthening the feeble in faith, these words seem as readily applicable 4 
to that view of the Apostle's meaning, as to the sense of "poverty." 
What would be given in this special case, would be spiritual strength 
and trust; what is referred to in "receive" is the temporal support 
of the preacher, which St Paul refrained from claiming. We cannot 
doubt that he felt how much more blessed it was to win one waverer to 
Christ than it would have been to be spared his toils at tent-making by 
the contributions of his converts. 

86. The kneeling posture marks the special character and solemnity 
of the prayer. We find the Apostle doing the same in his parting from 
the brethren at Tyre (xxi. 5). On the usual custom of standing in 
prayer, cp. Mark xi. 25 and the account of the Pharisee? and publican 
(Loike xviii. 11 — 13). It has often been noticed that the historian, who 
gives the speech with unusual fulness, does not venture to record the 
prayer. ^ 
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37 prayed with them all. And they all wept sore, and fell on 

38 Paul's neck, and kissed him, sorrowing most of all for the 
words which he spake, that they should see his face no 
more. And they accompanied him unto the ship. 

I — 6. PauVs Voyage from Miletus y and his Stay in Tyre. 

m 

21 And it came to pass, that after we were gotten from them, 
and had launched, we came with a straight course unto Cos, 
and the day following unto Rhodes, and from thence unto 

37. kissed hvfi] The word is not the simple verb but expresses 
earnest, sorrowing salutations. 

38. sorrowing... the words which he spake] More literally **the 
word which he had spoken " {Rev, Ver.). 

that they should see^ &c.] The word in the original is not that which the 
Apostle uses in verse 25, when he savs he shall not come again. So the 
Rev, Ver, has well given "behold. The Greek expresses the earnest 
reverent gaze, with which we can fancy those who knew the Apostle and 
his work would look upon him. His presence filled not only the eye, 
but the mind, they contemplated all which the sight of him would recall. 

And they accompanied him unto the ship\ Rev, Ver, "And they 
brought him on his way, &c." thus making the rendering of the verb 
here agree with the language of xv. 3 and xxi. 5. They would not lose 
one look or one word before they were forced to do so. We can see 
from these words that the harbour was at some distance from the town 
of Miletus. See on verses 15 and 17. 

XXI. 1—6. Taul's Voyage from Miletus, and his Stay in 

Tyre. 

1. And it came to pas s^ that after we were gotten from them, and had 
launched] The Rev. Ver. has reproduced the Greek construction, but 
the sentence is not a happy one, nor the gain worth the sacrifice. "And 
when it came to pass that we were parted from them, and had set sail." 
It gives perhaps a little more of the sense of difficulty in tearing them- 
selves away which is in the original, but it is not what an Englishman 
would say. 

The vessel in which they sailed from Troas to Patara seems to have 
been under the Apostle's control, and they could stay wherever and as 
long as they pleased. 

we came... Cos] The name, sometimes spelt Coos, should be written 
Cob. It is a small island, now called Stanchio^ on the coast of Asia 
Elinor, just at the entrance of the Archipelago, and in old times was 
famous for its wines and some light-woven fabrics. There was also in 
the island a temple of Aesculapius to which was attached a medical 
school, 
a/tef //ic day following unto Rhodes'] In xx. 15 the A. V. gave three 
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Patara : and finding a ship sailing over unto Phenicia, we 2 
went aboard, and set forth. Now when we had discovered 3 
Cyprus, we left it on the left hand, and sailed into Syria, 
and landed at Tyre : for there the ship was to unlade her 

times over "the next day," and in each case the Greek was different, and 
here we have a fourth form in the original for the same sense. In one 
case in the former chapter the Rev, Ver, left "next day," and they 
make that change here, but as the Greek is not the same it is not easy 
to see why the A.V. should not be left alone. 

Rhodes is the famous island at the south-west extremity of Asia Minor, 
off the coast of Caria and Lycia. The city of Rhodes and the Island of 
which it is the capital were famous in the times of the Peloponnesian 
war. It was well supplied with timber fit for shipbuilding and hence 
became famous for its navy, and its position has caused the island to 
play a conspicuous part in European history from that time onward. 
Jt was celebrated for the great Temple of the Sun, whose worship in the 
island is marked by the head of Apollo on the coinage. With this 
worship was connected the great statue known as the Colossus, which 
was meant as a figure of the sun, and was one of the wonders of the 
world. In the Roman times many privileges were granted to Rhodes 
by the Roman emperors, while in mediaeval history this was the last 
Christian city which resisted the advance of the Saracens. 

Patnrd\ This was a city on the coast of Lycia. It was devoted to 
the worship of Apollo, who is hence sometimes called by classical 
writers Fatareus. The city was not far from the river Xanthus, and 
Patara was the port of the city of Xanthus. We can understand, there- 
fore, why St Paul's voyage in the coasting vessel should end here, 
because at such a port he would be likely to find a larger vessel to carry 
him to Syria. 

2. And finding a ship sailing over unto Phenicia] Rev, Ver, liter- 
ally, ^"^ having found 2^ ship crossings &c." Phoenicia was the country on 
the coast of the Levant, north of Palestine. It contained the important 
cities of Tyre and Sidon. 

we went aboardy and set forth] Rev, Ver, *^ set sail,^* 

3. Nozu when we had discovered Cyprus] Rev. Ver, ** And w^hen we 
had come in sight of." "Discover" has now acquired the special sense 
of "finding for the first time." On Cyprus^ see notes on xiii. 4 seqq. 

we... Syr id] This was the general name for the whole district lying 
along the Mediterranean from Cilicia down to Egypt. 

Tyre] One of the chief ports of Phoenicia, and a city of vefy great 
antiquity. It was built partly on the mainland and partly on an island, 
and is often mentioned both in Scripture and in profane literature. It 
is noticed as a strongly fortified city as early as Joshua xix. 29. We 
read of its fame in the time of Solomon in connexion with the building of 
the temple, and Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, was the daughter of Ethbaal, 
called King of the Sidonians in Scripture, Ijut in Josephus (Ant. viii. 13, 
a) King of Tjrre. The city was besieged by Shalmaneset ^\Nji^&Kc«^x^>s» 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and was captured ^7 M&^<axi^<&t >Csi^ Qirt^"aX, 
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4 burden. And finding disciples, we tarried there seven days: 
who said to Paul through the Spirit, that he should not ^ go 

5 up to Jerusalem. And when we had accomplished those 
days, we departed and went otir way; and they all brought 
us on our way, with wives and children, till we were out of 

Christ went on one of his journeys from Galilee into the neighborir- 
hood of Tyre, if not to the city itself, which was about 30 miles from 
Nazareth, and it must have been then in much the same condition as at 
this visit of St Paul. 

there the ship, &c.] And so most probably the further voyage to 
Ptolemais was made in a different vessel, this one going no farther. 

4. And fotdins^ disciples] Better, ^* And having found the disciples^* 
with Rev. Ver. This means the members of the Christian church of 
Tyre, not some disciples who by chance happened to be at Tyire. That 
there was already a Christian congregation there is probable from the 
account of the spread of the Gospel given in xi. 19, and as brethren in 
Phoenicia are spoken of in xv. 3. If there were such anywhere in that 
country, they would presumably be in Tyre. 

we tarried there seven days] The Apostle now finds that he can 
easily accomplish his journey to Jerusalem in time, and so he no longer 
hastens as he did when all the probable mishaps of a coasting voyage 
were before him. 

who said to Paid through the Spirit"] Rev. Ver. ^^and these said, &c." 
The Apostle himself was urged by some inward prompting to go on to 
Jerusalem **not knowing what might befall him." The Spirit warns 
these disciples of the dangers which would come upon him. We need 
not judge that these things are contrary one to the other. The Apostle 
knew that bonds and afflictions were to be his lot everywhere, and 
though the Spirit shewed to his friends that he would suffer, yet the im- 
pulse of the same Spirit urged him forward, because it was God*s will 
that he should suffer thus in the cause and for the greater furtherance of 
the gospel. 

that he should not go up to Jerusalem] The oldest texts give a 
reading which the Rev. Ver. represents ** should not set foot in.''* 

6. And when we had accomplished those days] Rev. Ver. very literally 
^^Afid when it came to pass that we had accomplished tJu days," 
This means, of course, the seven days mentioned above. The verb 
rendered "accomplished" is very unusual in this sense, though the 
Vulgate explains it so, and Chrysostom gave it that meaning, so we may 
accept it. Some, keeping to a more common use of it "to fit out," have 
proposed to understand the word "ship" as the object of it, and to 
render " when we had refitted (the ship) during those days." 

we departed and went our way] Because of the word "way" coming 

in the next clause for different Greek, the Rev. Ver. has here "went oa 

oar journey. " 

a/fi/ M^jf a// drought us on our way^ with wives and children] i.e. 

"'iVA their wives and children, the whoVc CYvn^Vitviv coYMMim\?j eswast^ia^ 
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the city: and we kneeled down on the shore, and prayed. 
And when we had taken our leave one of another, we took 
ship; and they returned home again. 

7 — 14. PauPs Journey to Cesarea, and his Stay there. 

And when we had finished our course from Tyre, we came 7 
to Ptolemais, and saluted the brethren, and abode with them 
one day. And the next day we that were of Paul's company 8 
departed, and came unto Cesarea : and we entered into the 
house of Philip the evangelist, which was om of the seven ; 



the Apostle to the shore. The existence of these families shews that 
"the disciples" (ver. 4) is required. They were the Church of Tyre. 

andwi kneeled down on the shore, and prayed^ To follow the reading 
of the oldest text, the Rev. Ver. joins the construction of this verse with 
the following, ^^and kneeling down on the beach, we prayed and bade each 
4>ther farewell.** On the action cp. xx. 36. 

6. The best text requires here for the last clause, ^* and we went on 
!board the ship, but they returned home againJ** There is nothing in the 
Greek to tell us whether the ship was the same in which they had come, 
or not. 

7—14. Paul's Journey to Cesarea, and his Stay there. 

And when... Ptolemais'] For " our course " Rev. Ver. has * ' the voyage '* 
and for "came to" reads "amved at." For the same verb in xvi. i, 
** came to " is left. 

Ptolemais is the name given during Macedonian and Roman rule to 
the city anciently called Accho Qudges i. 31), and known in modem 
history as St Jean ^Acre or often simply Acre. In the earliest times 
it was the most important town on that portion of the coast, but at the 
beginning of the Christian era was far surpassed by Caesarea, which 
was the residence of Herod and of the Roman governor. 

and saluted the brethren] There was therefore a Christian society in 
Ptolemais also. As the place lay on the great high-road by the coast, 
it was certain to be visited by some of the earliest preachers, when the 
disciples were dispersed from Jerusalem after the death of Stephen. 

8. And the next day] Rev. Ver, **And on the morrow." 

we that were of Paul* s company] The Greek for the last five of these 
words is omitted in the best MSS. We can see at once how such a 
marginal comment, thought useful by the reader of an early MS., would 
be brought into the text without scruple by the next copyist. 

unto Cesarea] Though it was possible to have made this journey by 
sea, the verb seems rather to leave us to infer that it was a land journey. 
The road between the two places was of the best. 

and we entered... and abode with him] Rev, Ver. (as Greek) yand 
€ntering...we abode, &c." Philip is named neiA. ^Ksx '$!Xs^^xs.\s!w*^c«i. 
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9 and abode with him. And the same man had four daughters, 

10 virgins, which did prophesy. And as we tarried there many 
days, there came down from Judea a certain prophet, named 

11 Agabus. And when he was come unto us, he took PauPs 
girdle, and bound his own hands and feet, and said. Thus 



narrative (vi. 5) of the choosing of the seven, and though no such pro- 
minent exhibition of his zeal is narrated as of Stephen, yet we are told, 
that he v*rent away from Jerusalem and was the first to carry the Gospel 
to the Samaritans (Acts viii. 5). He also was directed by the angel 
of the Lord to go and baptize the Ethiopian eunuch (viii. 20 — 38), thus 
being doubly an ambassador to the Gentiles, and earning his titl^ of 
** Evangelist." He preached afterwards at Ashdod, and from the chapter 
before us we may conclude that he had made his home at Csesarea. 
Such a situation, the meeting-place of Gentiles with Jews, was the 
proper scene for such a missionary to labour in, and such a labourer 
would rejoice greatly to welcome to his house the great apostle who 
had gone forth once and again unto the Gentiles and with such mighty 
blessing on his work. 

9. And the same man... prophesy] Rev. Ver, ^^Now this man had, &c.'^ 
The family of the Evangelist were walking in their father's steps. These 
daughters, instead of resting at home, took upon them the hard duty of 
publishing the message of the Gospel. The English word "prophesy**^ 
has come to have, since about the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
only the one sense of " to predict what is yet to come." In the time of 
Queen Elizabeth "prophesyings" meant "preachings," and Jeremy 
Taylor's famous work on the ** Liberty of Prophesying," was written to 
uphold the freedom of preaching. These women were, in their degree, 
Evangelists also. 

10. And as we tarried there many days'] The word rendered "many**" 
is not the one commonly so translated. It is equal to ** some " as Rev. 
Ver, in margin, and implies that the Apostle made a suitable stay, such 

as was seemly with a host of such a kind. 

there... Agabus] Perhaps the same who (xi. 28) at Antioch foretold 
the coming famine. The prophets mentioned on that occasion had also 
come up ^om Jerusalem, and the name being somewhat unusual, makes 
the identity very probable. 

11. And when he was come... he took. ..and bound his own hands and 
feet] The oldest MSS. have "feet and hands," and the^dv. Ver, adopts 

the Greek construction, ^*- And coming... and taking.,. he bounds &c.'* 
His adoption of this figurative action makes it almost certain that the 
man was a Jew. Similar actions are common with the Old Testament 
prophets. Thus Isaiah (xx. 3) walks naked and barefoot. Jeremiah 
(xiii. 5) hides his girdle by the river Euphrates, and (xix. 10, 11) breaks 
the potter's vessel in the Valley of Hinnom ; Ezekiel (iv. i — 3) draws 
on a tile a picture of the siege of Jerusalem, and (v. i — 4) cuts off his- 
hair and burns and destro]^ it as Grod commanded. So too Zedekiab 
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saith the Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind 
the man that oweth this girdle, and shall deliver him into 
the hands of the Gentiles. And when we heard these \* 
things^ both we, and they of that place, besought him not to 
go up to Jerusalem. Then Paul answered, What mean ye 13. 
to weep and to break mine heart ? for I am ready not to 
be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of 
the Lord Jesus. And when he would not be persuaded, we 14. 
ceased, saying, The will of the Lord be done. 

the son of Chenaanah made horns of iron (i Kings xxii. 1 1). With this 
act of Agabus may be compared our Lord's words to St Peter (John 
xxi. 18). 

The girdle was that band with which the loose Oriental robe was 
drawn together at the waist. It was of considerable size, and served 
the purposes of a pocket, the money being carried in it. To judge from 
the verb employed in describing the prophet's action, it seems that 
St Paul had laid aside his girdle and that it was taken up by Agabus 
from the place where it lay. 

and said... Gentiles] That we may observe the Apostle's zeal to carry 
out the Lord's will, once more we are told how the Holy Ghost made 
known to him through others that he was about to be made a prisoner, 
and still we see him go forward unmoved, because though others might 
know that he was to suffer, and might in their affection strive to hold 
him back, he was convinced that such suffering was the Lord's way for 
him, and so he went on. 

12. wet ci^d they of that place] We (i. e. St Luke and the rest who 
were his ifellow-travellers) and the Christians of Caesarea. The act 
of Agabus was in all probability done with some publicity. 

13. Then Paul answered^ What mean ye to weep and to break mine 
heart] Better (with Pev, Ver,)^ "What do ye, weeping and breaking 
my heart?" The sentence is little more than an emphatic question, 
"Why do ye weep?'* implying, of course, the exhortation, "Don't 
weep, &c." The verb for "break" is found only here in N. T., and 
signifies the weakening of purpose in any one. So the Apostle inti- 
mates not that they intended, as we should say "to break his heart" by 
adding to his sorrow, but to weaken his determination, and deter him 
from his journey. 

for...yesus] The pronoun "I" stands emphatically in the Greek, and 
shews that the Apostle had long ago counted the cost of Christ's ser- 
vice, and found the sufferings of this present time not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that was to be revealed. 

14. And... be done] They gathered from the language of St Paul 
that he had a higher leading than theirs in what he was doing, and 
feeling that Christ's guidance was better than any other, they quieted 
their minds with the thought that the work was "for the name of the 
Lord Jesus," who would strengthen His servant to do His will. 
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15, 16. The Journey to Jerusalem, 

as And after those days we took up our carriages, and went 
«6 up to Jerusalem. There went with us also certain of the 
disciples of Cesarea, and brought with them one Mnason of 
Cyprus, an old disciple, with whom we should lodge. 



15, 16. The Journey to Jerusalem. 

16. And after those days we took up our carriages'\ Rev, Ver, ** our 
"baggrage." In the English of the A.V. ** carriages " were things which 
were carried. The word is found in this sense, i Sam. xvii. 22 ; Is. x. 
28, as well as in this passage. So in Shakespeare, and cp. Earle's 
Microcosmographie (Arber), p. 41, **His thoughts are not loaden Math 
any carriage besides." But the use is quite lost now. The verb indi- 
cates rather "packing up" for the purpose of removal, than "taking 
up " in the act of moving. 

16. There went with us also., of Cesarea"] The Greek text has 
^conjunction to introduce the sentence, "And there went, &c,...troim 
Casarea.^^ The Evangelist had formed a Church where he had settled, 
and the congregation were, like their teacher, concerned at St Paul's 
danger, and so some went with him to Jerusalem. Perhaps the nucleus 
of the Church may be dated from the baptism of Cornelius, and Philip 
settling in Cscsarea carried on what had been begun by St Peter. 

and drought with theni] There is no special word in Greek for the 
last two English words. The original is a participle, meaning " lead- 
ing." Therefore the Rev. Ver, renders " ^r/w^'w^," and adds "with 
them" in italics. But seeing that " to lead " is " to bring somebody 
with you," the A. V. seems justified in printing "with them" in 
Roman letters as being necessary to the sense and implied in the 
meaning of the verb. 

• one Mnason of Cyprus] This man belonged to Cyprus, but had 
now his home in Jerusalem. Just as Barnabas and his sister Mary, 
the mother of John Mark, who were also Cypriotes, seem to have 
4one. 

an old disciple] Rev, Ver. "early." He had become a Christian in 
the first days of the gospel preaching, in the beginning of the Church 
of Jerusalem. 

with... lodge] At such a time this was no unnecessary precaution, 
for at the Feast Jerusalem was certain to be full of people, and by this 
arrangement made in Ccesarea, the whole party was saved the trouble 
of searching for a lodging wHen they arrived. To find a house in 
which the Apostle and those with him might all be received would 
probably have been attended with much difficulty. To be the owner 
of such a house Mnason must have been one of the wealthier members 
of the congregation. His name is Greek, and he was most likely one 
.of the Hellenists. Or, if he were a Jew, Mnason was perhaps substi- 
tuted for some Jewish name, e.g. Manasseh. 
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I y — 36. Arrival at Jerusalem. PauVs Reception by the 

Church and by the People, 

And when we were come to Jerusalem, the brethren 17 
received us gladly. And the day following Paul went inis 
with us unto James ; and all the elders were present. And 19 
when he had saluted them, he declared particularly what 
things God had wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry. 
And when they heard //, they glorified the Lord, and said » 

17—36. Arrival at Jerusalem. Paul's Reception by the 
Church and by the People. 

17. And... gladly] The brethren, whose joy is here spoken of, 
would be those Christians who first learnt of the arrival of Paul at 
Mnason's house. It is not the public reception which is here intended, 
for however welcome Paul may have been to individuals, the heads of 
the Church were manifestly apprehensive of trouble which might arise 
from his presence in Jerusalem. 

18. And the day following... yames] This was the Church's recep- 
tion of the returned missionaries. Notice of their arrival would soon 
be given, and the authorities who were at the time resident in Jeru- 
salem were gathered together. There was not any Apostle there or 
St Luke would hardly have failed to mention the fact, as he was one of 
those present. Paul took with him to this interview all who had 
shared in his labours, that their work, as well as his own might receive 
the recognition of the mother church of Christ. The James here men- 
tioned is the same who appears recognised as the head of the congrega- 
tion in Jerusalem (xii. 17, xv. 13). He was most probably one of our 
Lord's brethren. See note on xii. 17. 

and... present] These men, with James, formed the government of 
the Church, and were the persons to whom the Apostle would naturally 
desire to give an account of his labours. In the proceedings which 
follow, the narrative does not, as in the council at Jerusalem, represent 
James as taking the lead, or being spokesman ; he is only mentioned 
as the person to whom the missionaries specially went. The advice 
given to St Paul is couched in the plural number, as if the elders had 
jointly tendered it. 

And... sal tcted them] The verb is used both of the greetings at part- 
ing and arrival, and these in the East were of a much more formal 
character than is common in Western countries. 

he declared particularly what things] More literally (with Rev. Ver.), 
** he rehearsed one by one the things which." Such a narrative must 
have consumed a long time, though St Luke, having previously given 
a sketch of what the Apostle had done, omits any speech of St Paul here. 

God... by his ministry'] We cannot doubt, from what remains to us 
of St Paul's writings, that this was the tone of all that he would say. 
God had been pleased to use him, and for His own glory had made St 
Paul's weakness effective. 

20. And when they heard it^ they glorified the Lord] The oldest 
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unto him, Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of 
Jews there are which beUeve ; and they are all zealous of 
«i the law : and they are informed of thee, that thou teach- 
est all the Jews which are among the Gentiles to forsake 
Moses, saying that they ought not to circumcise their 

MSS. read God, They took up the strain of thanksgiving which had 
run through all the Apostle's story. 

and said unto hint] Their anxiety makes itself apparent at once, 
and we come here face to face with what must have been one of the 
greatest difficulties for the early Christians. Before Jerusalem was 
destroyed there must ever have been at that centre a party zealous for 
the law, with whom labour among the Gentiles would find small favour. 

Thoti seesti brother] The verb is not the ordinary one for to see. 
It implies that there had been an opportunity for the Apostle to behold 
some Christian gathering. At this feast the Christians would have as 
much interest in a commemorative assembly as the Jews. 

how many thousands] The Greek is "myriads," but the word is 
used indefinitely, like our ** thousand," to signify a large number. 

of yews there are which believe] The most authoritative Greek text 
is rendered by the Rev, Vei: '■^ there are among the Jews of them which, 
have heUeved." These were persons who, as was not unnatural, 
accepted Christianity as the supplement of Judaism, but made no break 
with their old faith, of the observances of which their life-long training^ 
had made them tenacious. To such men, as Christianity rested on the 
Old Testament Scripture, there would seem little need to make a rent 
between their old life and the new. 

and they are all zealous of (for) the law] i. e. rigorous maintainers 
of all the ceremonial of the Mosaic code. The word is the same as the 
name of the sect. Zealots. 

21. and they are informed of thee] More clearly and in accordance 
with modern English, the Rev. Vei; *Uhey have heen informed con- 
cerning thee.^^ The verb is a very significant one, from which comes 
our English "catechize." It implies, therefore, that the process of educat- 
ing public opinion in Jerusalem about St Paul had been a diligent 
business. They had taught the lesson persistently till their hearers 
were fully trained in it. We can hence understand the great hostility 
which the Apostle experienced, and his strong language about these 
Judaizers. They must have had their partizans at work in preparation 
for his visit, and have poisoned men's minds against him. 

that thou teachest...to forsake Moses] The calumniators made use 
of the Apostle's earnest words to Gentile converts, that they should not 
accept Judaism first as a door to Christianity, to bring a charge that, ta 
Jews also, he spake of the law as no longer to be regarded. We can 
see from what we know of his words and actions how false this was, but 
at such a time and amid such a populace the charge would rouse great 
Animosity, and have no chance of being refuted. 
saying /^at tA^ ought not io circumcise iheir children\ '^oxt ^vocL^ly 
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children, neither to walk after the customs. What is ita* 
therefore ? the multitude must needs come together : for 
they will hear that thou art come. Do therefore this that 23 
we say to thee : We have four men which have a vow on 
them ; them take, and purify thyself with them, and be at 24 

{with Rev, Ver.\ "telling them not to," S:c. This had so long been the 
mark of the Jew, and the expression "uncircumcised" meant something 
so abhorrent to his mind, that we cannot wonder that this is put in the 
forefront of the charge. For the sense of contempt and abomination 
in the name, cf. i Sam. xyii. 26; Ezek. xxviii. 10, xxxii. 29, 30. 

neither to walk after the aistoms] The customs being the ceremonial 
law of the Jews. There is quite a Jewish sound in the frequent Old 
Testament phrase "to walk after." 

22. What is it therefore?^ i.e. How stands the matter? An ex- 
pression used as introductory to the consideration of what is best to be 
done. 

the multitude must needs come together"] The oldest texts omit all but 
the word here rendered "needs," givipg only, *Uhey will certainly hear 
that thou art come^^^ for the rest of the verse. Some keeping the Greek 
of the Textus Receptus^ have translated *• A multitude will certainly, &c. " 
But the reading of the oldest MSS. seems to give the most natural sense. 
The gathering before whom Paul had been speaking was composed of 
only the conspicuous members of the Christian body, to hear a report 
on the day after St Paul's arrival. The rest of the speech addressed to the 
Apostle gives no hint of a crowd to be gathered, but recommends a 
policy by which the Judseo-Christians might learn gradually in their own 
visits to the temple that the Apostle against whom they had heard 
such reports was there himself taking part in the observance of the 
Mosaic customs. 

23. Do therefore... vow on them] They advise St Paul to take a 
part in the ceremonies of a Nazarite vow. He could not go through 
the whole course of the observance, for these men had already for some 
time had the vow upon them, but it was permitted among the Jews for 
anyone who wished, to join in the final purification ceremonies of tliis 
vow; and this was the more readily permitted, if the person wishing to 
take a share, only in this concluding portion, bore the charges of the 
person or persons to whom he joined himself. It is significant of the 
intense clinging to the older ceremonial in the Jewish Church that 
among the Christian congregation there were men found who had taken 
this vow upon them. If the authorities knew of St Paul's previous 
observance of a like vow (xviii. 18) they would have no scruple in 
urging him to take part in a similar service again. For an account of 
the Nazarite's vow, see Numbers vi. i — 21. It is not there specified 
how long the observance of the vow lasted, and the time may have 
varied in different cases, but the final ceremonies appear to have lasted 
seven days. 

24. them take, and purify thyself with t)iem\ v^^tcl-s^^ 'Ck^'s^^S. 's^ifc 
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charges with them, that they may shave their heads: and 
all may know that those things, whereof they were informed 
concerning thee, are nothing; but that thou thyself also 
ffs walkest orderly, and keepest the law. As touching the 
Gentiles which believe, we have written and concluded that 
they observe no such thing, save only that they keep them- 

of their company, and observe all the ordinances, with regard to purifi- 
cation and keeping from what is unclean, which they observe. 

and be at charges with {better j for) theni\ Josephns [Antiq, XIX. 6. i) 
tells how Agrippa took upon him the expenses of many Nazarites. Cp. 
also Bell, Jud, ii. 15. i, from which passage it appears that the whole 
time of the Nazarite's vow there mentioned was thirty days. 

that they may shave their heads'] Which was done at the conclusion of 
the vow, and when- the victims were offered, the hair was burnt in the 
fire which was under the sacrifice of the peace-offering. The charges 
which had to be borne by St Paul would be the cost of the victims and 
other things connected with the sacrifice. 

and all may know] The oldest texts read, ^* and all shall know.^ 

that those things, whereof they were informed concerning thee, are 
nothing] Rev, Ver. ** that there is no truth in the thing's whereof they 
have been informed concerning thee." The " are nothing " of the A. V. 
is an attempt to keep closer to the Greek, and means "have no founda- 
tion in fact." Cp. XXV. II. 

but that... and keepest {Rev. Ver. keeping) the law] The participial 
clause expresses the nature of the orderly walk. It was in the special 
manner which the Jews so regarded. 

25. As touching the Gentiles which believe] The clause should 
commence with But, which is expressed in the Greek. The elders, while 
urging on Paul the course they have described in consideration of 
Jewish prejudices, are yet careful to distinguish from this the liberty 
of the Gentiles, and to confirm that liberty, and shew to the Apostle 
that they were of the same mind as when the council was held (Actsxv.), 
they refer now to the decisions then arrived at. 

we have written] Better (with the Rev. Ver.), we wrote. This is 
said in reference to the time when the decrees were first published (Acts 
XV. 23). The verb used in that account for "write" (xv. 20) is the 
same which the elders employ here, and it is not the usual one, shewing 
that an exact reference is made to the proceedings of the former 
synod. 

and concluded] Better (with ^«/. Ver.), "giving Judgment." This 
word also refers back to xv. 10, where James then said, "My judg- 
ment is, &c." And although he is not specially named here as the 
speaker, there must have been one who at this time also gave utterance 
to the advice of the whole presbytery, and none was more likely to do so 
than he. 
/Aa/ /Ji/fy observe no such thing, save only] The oldest texts omit all 
these words, and ihty appear merely to be a marginal comment, echoing 
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selves from things offered to idols, and from blood, and 
from strangled, and from fornication. Then Paul took the 26. 

in part, but with a negative, the language of xv. 5, 24. They do not 
represent any part of the form given in that chapter of the letter of the 
synod. 

that they keep themselves from things offered to idols.,. and from 
strangled^ &c.] The Rev, Ver, makes both the meaning and the 
English clearer : ** that they should keep themselves from things sacri- 
flced to idols... and from what is strangled^ &c." On the prohibitions 
and the reasons for them see notes on xv. 20. 

26. Then Paul took the men] This consent of Paul to the advice 
of James and the elders has been taken by some for a contradiction of 
the words and character of the Apostle as represented in his own 
writings. But he has testified of himself (i Cor. ix. 19 — 23) that for 
the Gospel's sake he was made all things to all men, unto the Jews 
becoming as a Jew that he might gain the Jews, and for the same end, 
to them that are without law, as himself without law. And these 
brethren of the Church of Jerusalem to whom St Paul joined himself 
were Christians, and therefore were not clinging to legal observances as 
of merit towards salvation, but as ordinances which were of divine 
origin, and which education had made them careful to observe. The 
same spirit had actuated the Apostle to manifest by an outward act his 
thankfulness for some deliverance when, on h former occasion, he took 
this vow on himself without the suggestion of others (xviii. 18). In the 
Christian services of the earliest days there was very little outlet for the 
expression by action of any religious emotion, and we cannot wonder 
that a people whose worship for a long time had been mainly in ex- 
ternal observance should cling still to such outward acts, though they 
had grown to estimate them as of no saving virtue in themselves. 
With reference to the supposed contradiction in the two pictures 
of St Paul as given by St Luke and by himself, we need only 
compare his language about Judaizers in the Epistle to the Galatians 
with what he says of the preaching of the Gospel at Rome by similar 
adversaries, when he was writing to the Philippians, to see that the 
Apostle in what he said and did had ever an eye to the circumstances. 
To the Galatians he speaks in the strongest terms against the Judaizers 
because their influence was to draw away the Christians in Galatia from 
the simple Gospel as offered by him in Christ's name to the Gentiles, 
and to make them substitute for it the observance of the law of Moses 
as a necessary door to Christianity. He has no words strong enough 
to express his horror of such teachers in such a place. But the same 
Paul at Rome, the condition of whose people may be learnt by a perusal 
01 the first chapter of his letter to that Church, says (Phil. i. 15 — 18), 
"Some preach Christ even of emy and strife, supposing to add affliction 
to my bonds. Notwithstanding every way, whether in pretence or in 
truth, Christ is preached, and I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice." 
Assuredly there is as much of so-called contradiction between Paul as 
described in different places by himself, as betwttiv \\\s. <y«T^ ^'e^^^-^s^'Csss^ 
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men, and the next day purifying himself with them entered 
into the temple, to signify the accomplishment of the days 
of purification, until that an offering should be offered for 
-27 every one of them. And when the seven days were almost 
ended, the Jews which were of Asia, when they saw him in 

and what St Luke has left us of his history. Contradiction it is not, but 
only such concession as might be expected from one strong in the faith 
as St Paul was when he was dealing, as he was called upon to deal, 
with two classes of men who could never be brought to the same stand- 
point. To observe the ceremonial law was not needful for the Gentiles, 
therefore the Apostle decried its observance and opposed those who would 
have enforced it. The ceremonial law was abolished for the Jew also in 
Christ, but it had a divine warrant for those who had been trained in it 
from their youth up, therefore all that the Apostle here desired was 
that their true value only should be set on externals. He felt that 
time would develop Christian worship to fill the place which the Temple 
Service for a long time must hold among the Christians of Jerusalem. 

and the next day..,temple\ The regulation was that the Nazarite 
should avoid all persons and things that would cause ceremonial defile- 
ment, and that this might be more thoroughly accomplished the closing 
days of the vow appear, at this time, to have been passed within the 
Temple precincts. This, of course, must have been a later arrangement 
than any which is spoken of in the institution of the vow (Numb. vi.). 

to signify the accomplishment of the days of purification\ Rev, Ver, 
"declaring the fulfilment, &c." The meaning is that St Paul gave 
notice to the proper of the officials of the Temple that the completion of 
the vow would be at a certain time. It would be needfiil for him to do 
this, as otherwise they would have expected him to keep the full number 
of days which other^bserved. After his explanation that he was only 
a sharer for a time W the vow of his companions, it would be under- 
stood that his days of purification should terminate when theirs did. 

until that an offering should be offered for every one ofthem\ Rev. Ver, 
"Until the offering was, &c." The offering is better, for it means that 
special one which was enjoined by the law. The words are a part not of 
St Paul's notice to the priests, but of St Luke's history. The Apostle 
did these things and continued as a Nazarite till the whole ceremonial 
for all of them was ended. 

27. And when the seven days were almost ended'\ Rev, Ver. " com- 
pleted." This seems to have been the period devoted to the more 
secluded residence in the Temple. 

t/ie yews which were of Asia] Lit. (with Rev. Ver.) " the Jews from 
Asia. So that it would seem that a portion of the visitors to Jerusa- 
lem had known the Apostle in his missionary labours, and may have 
come after him, in their enmity, to damage his reputation, by calum- 
nious reports of his teaching, reports which had as much ground in 
truth as the story about Trophimus from which the tumult arose at 
thjs time in Jerusalem. 
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the temple, stirred up all the people, and laid hands on him» 
crying out. Men of Israel, help: This is the man, thatas 
teacheth all men every where against the people, and the 
law, and this place : and further brought Greeks also into 
the temple, and hath polluted this holy place. (For they 39 
had seen before with him in the city Trophimus an Ephesian, 

when.,. stirred up all the people, &c.] JRev. Ver, "multitude." These 
Asian Jews were coming up to the Temple for their worship, and may 
«ven have been of the company in the snip by which the Apostle and 
his companions came from Patara. The^ certainly had known, or 
found out, that Trophimus was an Ephesian and a Gentile. If they 
had seen the Apostle in familiar converse with him, this would be 
enough to rouse their indignation, especially as Paul and his companion 
would be living together in the same house and at the same board (cp. 
Acts xi. 3). 

28. crying... help"] The cry as if an outrage had been committed, 
and they, the strangers visiting Jerusalem, were the persons who could 
afford the best testimony f o what had been done. For had they not seen 
and heard Paul in Ephesus and elsewhere ? 

This...people\ They would intimate that he was bringing the whole 
nation into contempt. The Jews no doubt were treated with contempt 
among the Gentiles, and to hear that one of their own nation had 
helped this on would rouse them as much as anything could. 

and the law, and this placed How great a change has come over the 
Apostle since the day when he joined with those who charged Stephen 
(ch. vi. 13), with speaking blasphemous words against this holy place 
(the Temple) and tne law. Now a like multitude brings similar charges 
against him. 

and further brought {Rev, Ver. ''and moreoven^^ brought") Greeks 
also into the temple\ There was in the Temple a "eCurt of me Gentiles" 
but the accusation against the Apostle was, that during his own sojourn 
in the sacred precincts he had brought his companions into places 
which were forbidden to them. How unscrupulous their charge was 
is indicated by the plural "Greeks," whereas the only person to whom 
such a term could be applied was Trophimus. 

amd hath polluted {Rev. Ver, " defiled ") this holy place] They them- 
selves as Jews were in the court allotted to their nation, and which was 
deemed more sacred than that of the Gentiles. The Greek word is 
literally "made common," and carries the thought back to St Peter's 
vision, where the Gentiles were figured by the beasts which the Apostle 
deemed **r<?»i»i^» or unclean" (Acts x. 14). 

29. For they had, &c.] Hence we see that Trophimus had come 
with the Apostle not only "as far as Asia " (see note on xx. 4), but 
all the way to Jerusalem. His name bespeaks the man a Greek, and, 
from the anger of these Asiatic Jews, he was doubtless a convert t<j^ 
Christianity without having been a proselyte of Judaism. It \& "«»si^^si&• 
able that so ready were these men to fend %, ^x^^ ioi ^.\.\as2«ass>^'^'^^«s^ 

ACTS ^^ 
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whom they supposed that Paul had brought into the temple.) 

30 And all the city was moved, and the people ran together : 
and they took Paul, and drew him out of the temple : and 

31 forthwith the doors were shut. And as they went about to 
kill him, tidings came unto the chief captain of the band, 

3a that all Jerusalem was in an uproar. Who immediately* 

that they began it on a mere thought, "They supposed Paul had brought 
him into the temple." 

30. And.., ran together] This is a proof that what James and the 
elders had stated was true, the whole Jewish community had been 
** catechized" on the doings of St Paul among the Gentiles. The least 
spark set the whole train on fire. 

and they took Paul^ and drew him out of the temple\ This rendering 
hardly does justice to the Greek. Read (with Rev, Ver.) *' they laid hold 
on Paul and dragged him" &c. Their design was probably to get him out 
of the Temple precincts before they proceeded to further violence. It 
is clear that all the ceremonies of the Apostle's vow were not yet 
accomplished, and had they not laid violent hands on him, he might 
have fled to the altar for safety. That such a murder as they contem> 
plated was possible in Jerusalem at this period we have evidence in 
the case of Stephen. 

and forthwith the doors were shut] We need not suppose that any of 
the Levites, the gatekeepers of the Temple, were of the same mind with 
the rioters. Their action in closing the gates was only to prevent any 
profanation of the building by the uproar which they saw to be begin- 
ning. 

81. And as they went about (JRev, Ver, ** were seeking ") to kill Aim'] 
The object of the mob was clearly, now that they had the Apostle ia 
their power, to beat him to death in the crowd, and thus avoid a chajge 
of murder against any individual. 

tidings came unto (Better with Rev, Ver, up to) the chief captain of 
the band] The chief military officer of the Romans in Jerusalem was 
stationed in the tower of Antonia, which was situate on the N.W. of 
the Temple on the hill Acra. It had been built by Herod and was 
so close to the scene of the tumult that news would be brought at once. 
The military officer (probably a tribune) is called in the Greek, ehiliarch^ 
that is, officer over a thousand men. On the word "band" for a 
Roman cohort, or troop of soldiers, cf. x. i. The verb "came up to " 
shews that the writer was familiar with the locality and had the whole 
scene in his mind. 

thcU all Jerusalem was in an uproar] Rev, Ver, " in confusion." At 
the time of the feast religious party feeling would run very high, and 
the multitudes of strangers visiting the city would think to shew their 
zeal for the temple and the law by their eagerness to avenge any sup- 
/>Qsed profanation. 
82. IVAo immediately took soldiers and centurions] Clearly he had 
<:harge of a considerable troop, w\nc\i peiYia^s xciv^x ya&t. then be aug- 
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took soldiers and centurions, and ran down unto them : and 
when they saw the chief captain and the soldiers, they left 
beating of Paul. Then the chief captain came near, and 33 
took him, and commanded him to be bound with two 
chains ; and demanded who he was, and what he had done. 
And some cried one thing, some another, among the 34 
multitude : and when he could not know the certainty for 
the tumult, he commanded him to be carried into the castle. 



mented in anticipation of any disturbance to which such a concourse, as 
would come together for the feast, might give rise. 

aytd raft down unto them\ Rev, Ver, *^Vi:pou ihem,^* The tower was 
on the height above the temple, so that the verb is very correct. 

€md when they saw.., left oeating of Paul] The Rev. Ver. alters the 
last four words into " l^t off beating Paul** which gives a rh)rthm not 
so pleasant, and the older English was not misimderstood. The mob 
probably knew that Roman law would do justice, and that if the 
Apostle were found by the chief captain to have been wrongfully 
treated they would be brought to an account. 

88. Then... took him] The last verb implies a formal arrest, there- 
fore the Rev. J^.srightly gives *• laid hold on him.** The chief captain 
did not come with a view to relieve St Paul, but to find out what was 
the matter, and seeing the Apostle in the hands of the mob, himself 
arrested him, that he might not be killed without a hearing. 

and. ..two chains] (Cp. xii. 6.) Evidently, as appears from his lan- 
guage afterwards, regarding him as some desperate criminal. The 
chief captain would have thought little of any question about Jewish . 
law (see xxiii. 39). 

and demanded... done] The English word demand hdid in early times 
the sense of "ask," "inauire." Cp. Cymdeline, HI. 6. 92, "We'll 
mannerly demand thee of thy story." But it has in modern times only 
the stronger meaning of imperative questioning. Therefore Rev. Ver. 
**and Inquired." The inquiry was made of the crowd, not of the 
Apostle. 

84. And some cried [R. V, shouted] another] The verb is the 

same, which St Luke uses for the din of the multitude which shouted 
against Jesus (Luke xxiii. 21), "Crucify him;" also for the adulatory 
shouting in honour of Herod Agrippa (Acts xii. 22). No other New 
Testament writer uses the word. The chief captain appears to have 
made an effort to learn what was laid to the charge of the Apostle. 

and when tumult [R. V. uproar]. Perhaps as at Ephesus (xix. 

32) a large part of the shouters hardly knew themselves for what the 
clamoui: was raised. 

he...t9 be carried \R. V. brought] into the castle] The Greek word 
signifies " an encampment," but was employed to designate the barracks 
which the Romans had in the Tower of Antotv\;jk* TV\s.^^ss\R.^^\Si.>Sk 
rendered "army" in Heb. xi. 34. 
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35 And when he came upon the stairs, so it was, that he was 

36 borne of the soldiers for the violence of the people. For 
the multitude of the people followed after^ crying, Away 
with him. 

37 — 40. Paul asks leave to address the Crowd. 

37 And as Paul was to be led into the castle, he said unto 
the chief captain. May I speak unto thee ? Who said, Canst 

38 thou speak Greek ? Art not thou that Egyptian, which be- 

36. And... stair $1 This was the flight of steps leading from the 
Temple area up to the Tower where the soldiers were stationed. The 
stairs were not covered in, for St Paul is able to address the multitude 
while standing on them (verse 40). 

50 it was., "for the violence of the people \R. V, crowd]. The crowd 
pressed on St Paul with all the more fury because they saw that he 
was now to be taken out of their hands. Hence it came to pass, that 
some of the soldiers were obliged, in order to keep him safe, to lift 
him from his feet and carry him up till he was out of reach, their 
comrades meanwhile keeping back the people from the foot of the 
stairs. 

36. For. ..Away with hint] The same cry which (Luke xxiiL 18) 
was used by the Jews before Pilate in reference to Jesus. 

37 — 40. Paul asks leave to address the Crowd. 

37. And as Paul was to be led into the castle] More clearly (with 
/?ev. Ver.) **was about to be brought^ &c." This must have been when 
Paul with the soldiers had reached some place where he could be 
allowed to stand. 

he said [Gk. szi\i{\...May I speak unto thee?] Literally, (with Rev. 
Ver.), " May I say something unto thee?" 

Who said. Canst thou spedk Greek?] More closely, as ^^z/. Ver. *^And 
lie said. Dost thou know Greek ?" The chief captain had evidently come 
down with a preconceived notion who the offender was about whom 
the disturbance had arisen. And from some source or other he appears 
to have known that the Egyptian, whom he supposed St Paul to be, 
could not speak Greek. 

38. Art not thou that E^ptian] Better (as JRev. Ver,), ** Art thou 
not then the Egyptian ?^^ Thus we see more clearly the reason of the 
previous question which the chief captain had asked. The Egyptian to 
whom allusion is here made was a sufficiently formidable character, if we 
only reckon his followers at four thousand desperadoes. Josephus {Afit. 
XX. 8. 6 ; Bell. % ii. 13. 5) tells how he was one of many impostors of 
the time, and when Felix was governor came to Jerusalem, gave him- 
seJf out as a prophet, gathered the people to the Mount of Olives in 

number about 30,000, telling them that at his word the walls of Jerusa^ 
Jem would fall down, and they could l\ieii ma.tc\i*YQXo VSckfc city. Felix 
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fore these days madest an uproar, and leddest out into the 
wilderness four thousand men that were murderers ? But 39 
Paul said, I am a man which am a Jew of Tarsus, a city in 
Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city: and, I beseech thee, 
suffer me to speak unto the people. And when he had 40 

with the Roman soldiers went out against him. The impostor and a 
part of his adherents fled, but a very large number were killed and others 
taken prisoners. The narrative of Josephus does not accord with the 
account of St Luke, but if the former be correct, we may well suppose 
Uiat the numbers and the occasion spoken of by the chief captain relate 
to an event anterior to that great gathering on the Mount of Olives. 
The fame of the impostor may have grown ; indeed, must have done so 
before he could collect the number of adherents of which Josephus 
speaks. 

which before these days modest an uproar] The verb, which is found 
besides in Acts xvii. 6; Gal. v. 12, is active and requires an object. 
Read "stirred up to sedition" (as I^ev, Ver.), and make this verb, like 
the one which follows, relate to the incitement of the four thousand. 

and.,, murderers] Read (with J?» V.) **and led out into the wilderness 
XbA four thousand men of the assasBlnB." The Gk. name is Sicarii 
(i.e. men armed with a dagger), and Josephus {B, J, il. 13. 3), in an 
account of the lawless bands which infested Judaea in these times, says 
(after relating how a notorious robber named Eleazar had been taken 
with his followers and sent in chains to Rome), "But when the country 
was thus cleared there sprang up another kind of plunderers in Jeru- 
salem called Sicarii. They kill men by daylight in the midst of the 
city. Particularly at the feasts they mix with the crowd, carrying small 
daggers hid under their clothes. With these they wound their adver- 
saries, and when they have fallen the murderers mix with the crowd and 
join in the outcry against the crime. Thus they passed unsuspected for a 
long time. One of their earliest victims was Jonathan the high priest." 

89. But Paul said, I am a man which am a yew of Tarsus] The 
A. V. does not often follow the Greek so closely as this. And here it is 
better to read with the Rev* Ver,^ ^^I am a yew of Tarsus in Cilicia*'' 
(see vi. 9, notes). 

a citizen of no mean city] Tarsus was the metropolis of Cilicia, and 
a city remarkable for its culture, and the zeal of its inhabitants for 
philosophic studies. 

and... people] An objection has been here raised that it is extremely 
improbable that the chief captain could have held this conversation with 
St Paiul amid the tumult, and also that he would have granted permission 
to speak to a man whom he had just taken as his prisoner, and whom he 
afterwards arranges to examine by scourging (xxii. 24). But we have only 
to remember that the Apostle and his interlocutor were high up above 
the crowd, and so away from the noise ; that the staircase crowded with 
soldiers, who could not rapidly be withdrawn because they were. ^^- 
straining the multitude, made some deVa.7 i\^so\\x\.Oi^ \\Xk3a:«^>^ai5J\fc^ «sn.^ 
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given him licence, Paul stood on the stairs, and beckoned 
with the hand unto the people. And when there was made 
a great silence, he spake unto t/iejn in the Hebrew tongue, 

saying, 

i-t:-2i. St PauVs Defence, 

22 Men, brethren, and fathers, hear ye my defence which I 
2 make now unto you. (And when they heard that he spake 
in the Hebrew tongue to them, they kept the more silence : 

that,«added to this was the surprise of the chief captain that his prisoner 
could speak Greek, and we have enough warrant for accepting the story as 
it is here told. Moreover the Greek which the Apostle used was of a very 
polished character, shewing the education and refinement of the speaker, 
and making good his claim to respect. 

40. And wheft he had given him licence [leave, i?, F.]. And as the 
same verb occurs in the previous verse, the Rev. Ver. has there ^^give me 
leave to speak, &c." It is fitting that in such passages the renderings 
should be uniform. 

Paul...people\ Apparently the chief captain had also been so far im- 
pressed by the conversation of his prisoner, that he allowed at least one 
of his hands to be released from its chain while he spake to the multi- 
tude, and this he waved to ask for silence. 

And. . .great silencel The unusual circumstance, and the gesture which 
could be seen through the whole crowd, would gain an audience very 
readily. Beside which an Oriental mob is less persistent than those of 
the western world. 

he spake. . .in the Hebrew tongue Panguage, R. V."] This alone, as soon 
as it was heard,. would gain the speaker an audience with many. It was 
their own speech. For by "Hebrew" here is meant the Aramaic 
dialect of Palestine. 

XXII. 1—21. St Paul's Defence. 

1. A/en, Brethren, and/athers'] The Greek is amply rendered (with 
Rev. Vcr.) by ** Brethren and fathers.'** See note on i. 16. 

hear ye my defence which I make now unto you] The Rev. Ver. sub- 
stitutes the for my and puts now before make. There seems nothing 
gained by either change, the former of which leaves a pronoun which is 
in the original without anything to represent it. The A. V. does repre- 
sent it, though not exactly after the manner of the Greek construction. 

2. And. ..Hebrew tongue] The beckoning with the hand (xxi. 40) 
had procured silence enough for the Apostle's first words to be heard, 
and now they caught the soimd of their own dialect. 

they kept the more silence] The noun in the original refers not only 
to peace firom cries and shouts, but to general quietness, such as would 
be produced by refraining from all movements. It expresses a very 
high degree of quietness. Rev. Ver. has ^Uhey were the more quiet^^ 
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and he saith,) I am verily a man which am a Jew, born in 3 
Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, yet brought up in this city at the 
feet of Gamaliel, and taught according to the perfect manner 
of the law of the fathers, and was zealous towards God, as 
ye all are this day. And I persecuted this way unto the 4 
death, binding and delivering into prisons both men and 

3. / am verily a man which am a yew\ The word rendered verily 
is omitted in the oldest MSS. The Rev. Ver. has ** I am a y«£/,'* and 
this renders the original fully enough. Cp. note on verse i above. 
These first words of the Apostle would correct many wrong impressions 
among the crowd, for we may be sure that many, beside the Chief Cap- 
tain, had the notion that St Paul was one of those foreign desperadoes 
with which Judaea abounded at this time. 

bom in Tarsus ^ a city in Cilicid\ Better, **bomin Tarsus of Cilicia^^ 
with the Rev, Ver, On Tarsus see note on vi. 9. 

brought up in this city] St Paul means not that from his infancy he 
had lived in Jerusalem, but that, when he had reached an age fitted for 
it, he was sent from home to be educated under Gamaliel. The verb 
is used in this sense in classical Greek. On Gamaliel, see note on 

V. 34- 

at the feet] (Cp. Luke x. 39.) The most usual position of teacher 

and pupils at the time of St Paul was that both should sit, the former 
on a higher level than the latter. For the evidence on this matter 
from the Talmud, see Taylor, Pirhe Aboth, pp. 28, 29. 

and taught [Instructed] according to the perfect [strict] manner of the 
law of the [our] fathers, and was [beizig] zealous, &c.] For an account 
by the Apostle himself of his Jewish birth, education, and character, 
of. Phil. iii. 5, 6. He was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, and his language 
shews how learned he was in all that concerned his own people. He 
makes frequent allusions to Jewish customs, laws, and festivals, and 
reckons his time by the Jewish calendar. He was also a Pharisee, and 
none of his contemporaries surpassed him while but few equalled him 
in strictness of legal observance. 

CLs ye all are\ The Apostle wishes to put himself in an acceptable 
light before them, and for that reason explains that he was, like them- 
selves, a zealous observer of the law. 

4. And I persecuted this way, &c.] On ** the Way" as the designa- 
tion of the Christian religion, cp. note on ix. 2. We are not told of any 
Christians who were put to death through Saul's zealous persecution, 
for in the case of Stephen he was not a very active agent, but his own 
statement in this verse, and the stronger expression xxvi. 10, " when 
they were put to death I gave my voice against them," make it certain 
that the persecutions in which he took part were carried beyond im- 
prisonment even to the martyrdom of the accused. 

into prisons] The original has the plural " prisons," and it is pro- 
bably intended to express by it, what in chap. xxvi. is given in more 
detail, the wide field over which Saul's zeal was exerted, ** being ex- 
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s women. As also the high priest doth bear me witness, and 
all the estate of the elders : from whom also I received letters 
unto the brethren, and went to Damascus, to bring them 
which were there, bound unto Jerusalem, for to be punished. 

6 And it came to pass that, as I made my journey, and was 
come nigh unto Damascus about noon, suddenly there shone 

7 from heaven a great light round about me. And I fell unto 
the ground, and heard a voice saying unto me, Saul, Saul, 

ceedingly mad against them, I persecuted them even unto strange 
cities." 

5. the high priest doth bear me witness] The Apostle refers not to 
the high priest at the time when he was speaking, but to him who had 
held that office when (ix. i) in his earnestness against the Christians he 
had desired a commission from the authorities to cany his persecuting 
measures as far as Damascus. Josephus {Ant, xviii. 5, 3) tells us that 
in A.D. 37 Theophilus, son of Ananus, was made high priest in the 

Elace of his brother Jonathan. The high priest to whom St Paul 
ere alludes was one of these two brothers, for Theophilus held office 
till he was removed by Agrippa and his place occupied by Simon, 
called Kantheras (see Jos. Ant, xix. 6, 2, and cp. Farrar's St Paul, I. 
178). Ananias was high priest at the time of St Paul's arrest. See 
xxiii. 2. 

and all the estate of the elders] Though it was now more than twenty 
years since St Paul's conversion, yet it was not improbable that some 
members of the Sanhedrin which granted him his commission were 
still alive, and the records of the transaction were doubtless preserved 
and could be appealed to. 

letters unto the brethren] i.e. to the Jewish authorities in Damascus. 
The Jews spake of all their race as brethren from early times (cp. Deut. 
xviii. 15). 

to bring them which were there^ bound unto yerusalem] The English 
of the A. V. is not free from ambiguity. The Greek is plain, and the 
Rev, Ver. gives the sense clearly " to bring them also which were there 
imto Jerusalem in bonds." 

6. about noon] The time of the day at which the vision occurred 
is not noticed in chap, ix., but in chap. xxvi. the Apostle also mentions 
that it was "at mid-day," at which time the heavenly brightness must 
have been very overpowering to shine above the glare of an Eastern 
sun. 

7. and heard a voice] As in chap. ix. 4 and 7, so here, and below 
in verse 9, the case of the noun is varied, so as to mark that the hearing 
in St Paul's case was different from the hearing of his companions. 
The verb can be connected with either a genitive or accusative case. 
In both the narratives a variation is made, and it was not without its 
significance (see notes on chap. ix.). St Paul heard intelligible words, 
the others lieard a sound, but it was not speech to them. Cp. the 
narrative in Daniel x. 6 — 9. 
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why persecutest thou me ? And I answered, Who art thou, s 
Lord? And he said unto me, I am Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom thou persecutest. And they that were with me saw 9 
indeed the light, and were afraid j but they heard not the 
voice of him that spake to me. And I said. What shall 1 10 
do. Lord ? And the Lord said unto me, Arise, and go into 
Damascus; and there it shall be told thee of all things 
which are appointed for thee to do. And when I could not n 
see for the glory of that light, being led by the hand of them 
that were with me, I came into Damascus. And one Ana- 
nias, a devout man according to the law, having a good 

8. of Nazareth] This is found only here in chap, xxii., the other 
two accounts omitting the words, though in some MSS., to make one 
story exactly like the other, they ire inserted in ix. 5. Such assimila- 
tion of verses to each other is not uncommon in the Acts. 

9. and were afraid'^ These words are omitted in the oldest MSS. 
and have been left out in the Rev, Ver. But they are not like any- 
thing in the other two accounts, the one of which (ix. 7) describes 
Saul's companions as being "speechless," the other (xxvi. 14) as **all 
falling to the ground." Therefore it seems best to retain them, as not 
being due to any annotation, or to the assimilation of one form of the 
story to another. The last three letters of this phrase are the same 
as those of the phrase preceding it, and the eye of a scribe in early 
times may have passed from one to the other, and thus words belonging 
to the earlfest form of the narrative may have been omitted. 

heard not the voice"] i.e. the words which were spoken to Saul. 
They were only conscious of a sound around them. See above on 
verse 7. 

10. which are appointed for thee to do] God explained this ta 
Ananias (see ix. 15), how Saul was a chosen vessel to bear His name 
before Gentiles and kings and the children of Israel ; and still more 
about his labours was to be revealed to the new Apostle himself. 
According to xxvi. 16 — 18 the character of the work to which he was 
called was from the first indicated to Saul ; though as no mention is 
made of Ananias in that passage, it may well be that the Apostle there 
brings into one statement both the words he heard on the way, and 
those which were afterwards spoken to him by Ananias. 

11. could not see for the glory of that light] This explanation of the 
reason of the Apostle's blindness is only given in this place. 

12. Ananias^ a devout man according to the law^ &c.] The Apostle 
neglects nothing in his address which can conciliate his audience, and so- 
he tells them that the messenger whom God sent to him was "well 
reported of by all the Jews that dwelt in Damascus." (For Ananias see 
note on ix. 10.) The hostility towards Christians, which was so strong 
in Jerusalem, had not at the time of St Paul's conversioaTOajMfesJj^'^^^^^ 
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•3 report of all the Jews which dwelt there^ came unto me, and 
stood, and said unto me, Brother Saul, receive thy sight. 

c4 And the same hour I looked up upon him. And he said. 
The God of our fathers hath chosen thee, that thou shouldest 
know his will, and see that Just One, and shouldest hear the 

15 voice of his mouth. For thou shalt be his witness unto all 

a6men of what thou hast seen and heard. And now why 

so greatly in Damascus, since Ananias ** a disciple'* was still in good 
repute with the Jews there. 

13. and stood '\ The fuller force of the compound verb is given by 
the Rev, Ver. " and standing by me." 

receive thy sight... I looked up^ &c.] The verb is the same in both 
places, and this the Rev. Ver, has noted in the margin. But the word 
is used in both senses elsewhere in N. T. , as of Jesus (Luke xix. 5) look- 
ing up and seeing Zacchaeus in the sycomore tree, and Qohn iic. 1 1) of 
the blind man who received his sight. 

And the same hour"] Rev, Ver, with strict grammatical warrant, **and 
in that very hour,^^ 

14. The God of our fathers, &c.] Ananias spake naturally as one 
Jew to another. At the commencement of the Christian Church there 
was no thought of a rupture with Judaism, and nothing is more to be 
noticed in the Acts than the gradual advance made by the Apostles and 
their companions in apprehending what the result of their mission 
-would be. 

hath chosen thee\ The verb, which is found only in the Acts in the 
N. T., has the sense of committing a work into anyone's hands. So 
Rev. Ver. " appointed." 

that thou shouldest know his will] For this reason it is that St 
Paul so often in the commencement of his Epistles speaks of himself as 
an Apostle according to the will of God. 1 Cor. i. i ; 2 Cor. i. i ; 
Eph. i. I ; Col. i. i, &c. The whole passage Eph. i. i — 11 is a 
•comment on this clause. 

and see that Just One] Rev. Ver. " see the righteous One^* i.e. Jesus, 
called "the Holy One and the Just" (Acts iii. 14) and " the Just One" 
(vii. 52), in both which places the R, V, reads *' Righteous," thus connect- 
ing all the passages with i John ii. i, "We have an Advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. " 

and shouldest hear the voice of his mouth] Rev. Ver. " a voice from^ 
&c." In this way Paul was taught of Jesus as the other Apostles. 

15. For thou shalt be his witness, &c.] Thus the commission of the 
later-called Apostle was in the same terms as those in which Christ had 
spoken (Acts i. 8) to the eleven before his Ascension. 

unto all men] Paul does not utter the word ** Gentiles " until he 
is forced to do so. 

of what thou hast seen and lieard] For by revelation the Apostle was 
made aware of the whole scope of Christian truth, and of those doctrines 
which Christ in His life on earth had communicated to the Twelve. 
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tarriest thou ? arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy 
sins, calling on the name of the Lord. And it came to pass 17 
that, when I was come again to Jerusalem, even while I 
prayed in the temple, I was in a trance, and saw him say- »« 

16. why tarriest thouf\ According to the narrative in ix. 15 the 
message of Ananias had already proclaimed the gift of the Holy Ghost 
to Saul, and the favour of God had been shewn in the recovery of his 
sight. So the question of Ananias becomes parallel to that of St Peter 
in the house of Cornelius : ** Can any man forbid water that these should 
not be baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost a^ well as we?" 

arise^ and be baptized'^ Though the gift of the Spirit was announced, 
yet God directs that the means of grace, the sacrament of baptism, 
which the Apostle must offer to others, should also be received by 
himself. 

and wash away thy sins] The close connexion of the sacramental 
sign with renewing grace is spoken of in like terms by the Apostle in 
his Epistle to Titus (iii. 5) " according to His mercy He saved us, by the 
wa^mg of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost." 

calling on the name of the Lord] The oldest authorities give * * calling 
on His name," which refers back to " the Just One." Probably the 
Textus Receptus is due to a desire to make the phrase accordant with 
ii. 21. 

17. when I was come again toy erusalem] Rev, Ver. ** had returned." 
This refers to that visit of the Apostle recorded in Acts ix. 26 seqq. We 
learn from Gal. i. i8 that three years had elapsed between the conversion 
of Saul and this visit to Jerusalem, which period is supposed to have 
been consumed in Arabia (cp. Gal. i. 17). The preaching of Saul at 
Jerusalem we are told in the Acts roused the anger of the Greek- speak- 
ing Jews, and that iii consequence of their attempts against Saul the 
Christian congregation sent him away first to C^esarea and then to 
Tarsus. 

even while I prayed in the temple] It is worthy of note how often 
in this address St Paul incidentally expresses himself in such wise as to 
conciliate the crowd. His visit to the temple for the purpose of prayer 
was at once a proof that he was not likely to despise Jewish ordinances 
and religious observances. 

/ was in a trance] Better (with Rev. Ver.)^ •• I fell into a trance." 
This was the occasion of one of those ' * visions and revelations of the 
Lord" of which St Paul speaks to the Corinthians (2 Cor. xii. i) and 
with which, from his conversion onwards, he was many times instructed 
and comforted. 

18. and saw him saying unto me] In Acts ix. 29-— 30 no mention 
is made that a vision had appeared to Saul commanding him to depart 
from Jerusalem. It is only said that **the disciples sent him away. 
But these two statements are not inconsistent with each other. Saul 
might be warned to go, and the disciples at the same time prompted to 
send him. In the same way two different causes, one natural, the other 
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ing unto me, Make haste, and get thee quickly out of Jerusa- 
lem : for they will not receive thy testimony concerning me. 
19 And I said. Lord, they know that I imprisoned and beat in 
ao every synagogue them that believed on thee : and when the 
blood of thy martyr Stephen was shed, I also was standing 
by, and consenting unto his death, and kept the raiment of 
at them that slew him. And he said unto me, Depart : for I 
will send thee far hence unto the Gentiles. 

supernatural, are mentioned Acts xiii. 2 — 4, viz. the prompting of the 
Holy Spirit, and the act of the Church of Antioch. And still more like 
is the statement of St Paul (Gal. ii. 2), that he went up to Jerusalem 
"by revelation," when it is placed side by side with Acts xv. 2 where 
we are told that the Christians of Antioch determined that Paul and 
Barnabas should go up to consult the church in Jerusalem. 

get thee quickly out ofyerusaleni] We know from Gal. i. 18 that the 
duration of the Apostle's stay was but fifteen days. 

receive thy testimony concerning me] Better (with jRev. Ver,), ** receive 
of thee testimony, &c." The Apostle, as is clear from what follows m 
the next verse, considered that he would be specially a messenger likely 
to persuade and convince men of the truths of the Christian fiedth. 
God, in the vision, points out that this will not be so. 

19. Lord, they know, &c.] The Rev. Ver. gives " they themselves 
know" to mark that the pronoun is emphatic. This is not English, but 
there seems to be no other way of indicating in our language the . 
emphasis which is expressed in the original. Saul is confident that he 
will be well known by many to whom he is speaking, and that his 
zealous persecution of the Christians less than four years before cannot 
have fallen out of men's memories. 

/ imprisoned and beat] The Greek implies that this conduct was of 
some continuance. Saul was regularly engaged in the work. 

in every synagogue] For the synagogues as places where such punish- 
ment was inflicted cp. Matth. x. 17, xxiii. 34, Mark xiii. 9, Lukexxi. 12. 
That they were also places in which charges were heard is seen from 
Luke xii. 11. 

20. thy martyr Stephen] Better, *' Stephen, thy witness." The 
Greek word had not yet come to be applied as it afterwards was to 
those Christians who bore witness to the truth by their death. 

and consenting unto his death] The oldest authorities omit the last 
three words, which are added to bring the phrase into exact accord with 
viii. I. 

kept the raiment] cp. vii. 58. 

21. I will send thee far hence^ hc^ Rev, Ver* "will send thee forth 
far hence, &c." We need not understand the command as impljing 
that the Apostle's missionary labours were to begin from that moment, 
but that God's work for him was now appointed, and would begin in 
His own time, but would be not among Jews or Greeks at Jerusalem^ 
but among the Gentiles in distant places. 
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22 — 29. Fury of the Jews. The Chief Captain orders Paul 
to be scourged, but on hearing that he is a Roman^ recalls 
the order in alarm. 

And they gave him audience unto this word, and then lift 2a 
up their voices, and said, Away with such a fellow from the 
earth : for it is not fit that he should live. And as they 23 
cried out, and cast ojf their clothes, and threw dust into the 
air, the chief captain commanded him to be brought into 24 

unto the Gentiles'\ St Paul had kept back the word which he was 
sure would rouse their anger as long as ever he could, and we may well 
suppose from the conciliatory tone of much of his speech that the atten- 
tion of the crowd had been enlisted, for the speaker was a man of culture 
and spake their own tongue. But when the Gentiles are spoken of as 
recipients of God's message they break forth into all the excitement of 
an Oriental mob. 

92 — S9. Fury of the Jews. The Chief Captain orders Paul 

TO BE SCOURGED, BUT ON HEARING THAT HE IS A ROMAN, 
recalls the order in ALARM. 

22. unto this word] It is probable that, though listening, they were 
not well-pleased at some things which they heard. Their pent-up feel- 
ings broke into instant execration at the hated word. 

and then lift up\ The Rev, Ver. omits "then" for which there is no 
word in the original, but it is needed for the English sense, and would 
be therefore better retained. 

for it is not Jit] The best aujjiorities read ** It was not fit." And 
tlus no doubt expresses the feeling of the mob. They had listened for 
a time, but when the speaker made mention of ** the Gentiles" they were 
at once clear that he ought long ago to have been destroyed. He had 
been all along a man who was not fit to live. 

23. cast off their clothes] i. e. the loose upper robe, which could 
easily be laid aside, and which in such an excitement would interfere 
with their movements. Compare the conduct of the crowd when our 
Lord rode into Jerusalem, and also the behaviour of Jehu's friends, 
a Kings ix. 13. 

and threw dust into the air] Compare the action of Shimei, 2 Sam. 
xvi. 13, where the marginal rendering shews that the dust was thrown 
at David. Perhaps it may have been meant in the present case to be 
thrown at St Paul, who was above the crowd, at the top of the stairs. 
The attempt to reach him with what they threw was futile, but it shewed 
what they would fain have done. For a like action as a sign of grief 
cp. Job ii. 12. 

24. the chief captain, 8i.c,] Probably the chief captain knew nothing 
of what St Paul had been saying, and would be surprised at the out- 
break of rage on the part of the people, and conclude from it that there 
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the castle, and bade that he should be examined by scourg- 
ing; that he might know wherefore they cried so against 
«5 him. And as they bound him with thongs, Paul said unto 
the centurion that stood by^ Is it lawful for you to scourge a 

26 man that is a Roman, and uncondemned ? When the cen- 
turion heard that^ he went and told the chief captain, sayings 
Take heed what thou doest: for this man is a Roman. 

27 Then the chief captain came, and said unto him, Tell me» 

28 art thou a Roman ? He said, Yea. And the chief captain 
answered, With a great sum obtained I this freedom. And 

was some serious charge laid against him which he might best ascertain 
by subjecting his prisoner to torture till he should confess. 

wherefore they cried so against him] The Jiev, Ver, has "for what 
cause they so snouted against him," and the verb is rendered "gave a 
shout" (Acts xii. 22), but there it is the voice of the applauding crowd 
that is spoken of. In this v^se and Luke xxiii. 21 (the only other 
passage in which the word is found in N. T.) '* cry "seems to express 
better in English the utterance of an infuriated mob. It is true that a 
different verb is rendered by ** cry" in verse 23, but that proves that the 
Greeks had two verbs which they could use for the noise of a mob, 
while in English we appear not to be so rich. In the A. V, ** shout" 
seems always used of triumph and exultation. 

20. And as they bound him with thongs] JRev. Ver, "And when they 
had tied him up with the thongs." This gives more of the force of the 
verb in the Greek which implies the stretching of the prisoner forwardy 
so that he may be in a position 'to receive the blows. Some have trans- 
lated ** for the thongs, but the word rendered "thongs "is one which is 
always used for straps employed for straining or binding tight, and 
rarely, if ever, for the implement by which the chastisement is in- 
flicted. 

the centurion that stood by\ He was superintending the work of 
fastening the prisoner to the whipping-post, which was done by the 
common soldiers. 

a man that is a Roman] It was an offence punishable with the 
severest penalties for a man to claim to be a Roman citizen, if he were 
not one. The peril of such an assertion, if it were not true, convinces 
the centurion at once, and though we are not told so expressly we may 
feel sure that the operation of " tying up" was stopped. 

26. Take heed what thou doest] The oldest texts omit the word fiar 
"take heed" and so make the remainder to be a blunt question 
" What art thou about to do?" And thus Rev. Ver. It was forbidden, 
under heavy penalty, by the Lex Forcia, to scourge a Roman citixea 
(Liv. X. 9). 

28. obtained I this freedom] Better " this citizenship'* (Rev. Ver.). 
Probably at the time when the A. V. was made "freedom" conveyed 
somewhat of this sense as we speak still of bestowing on any one the 
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Paul said. But I was free born. Then straightway they de- ^ 
parted from him which should have examined him : and the 
chief captain also was afraid, after he knew that he was a 
Roman, and because he had bound him. 

30. The Chief Captain brings Paul before the Sanhedrin. 

On the morrow, because he would have known the cer- 30 
tainty wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he loosed him 
from his bands, and commanded the chief priests and all 

*' freedom " of a city, meaning thereby all the rights of a citizen. It was 
the Roman boast *' I am a Roman citizcn^^ (Cic. in Verr. v. 63). The 
sale of the freedom of Rome was at times the perquisite of some of the 
Imperial parasites and favourites, who made what they could of such a 
privilege. 

/ was free dom] Rev, Ver. ** I am a Roman bom.*' How St Paul 
came to be a Roman citizen by birth we cannot tell, probably some* 
ancestor for meritorious conduct had been rewarded with enfranchise* 
ment. Tarsus was a free city, and had its own laws and magistrates, 
but that did not constitute its inhabitants Roman citizens. 

89. which should have examined him] This is old English for "which 
were about to examine him" which the jRev, Ver, gives. The verb is 
euphemistically employed for the scourging which it was proposed to 
administer to obtain information from St Paul, 

because he had bound him"] i. e. bound him for the purpose of scourging. 
To be bound with a chain as a prisoner was not prohibited in the case 
of Romans. Hence we find St Paul speaking often in the Epistles^ 
vrritten during his imprisonment at Rome, of the bonds and the ** chain" 
with which he was afflicted. Cp. Phil. i. 7, 13, 14, 16; Col. iv. 18; 
Philem. 10, 13. Also Acts xxviii. 20, wlule the next verse in this 
chapter shews that though the Apostle was unloosed from the whipping- 
post, he was still kept in bands. 

30. The Chief Captain brings Paul before the Sanhedrin. 

, 80. because he would have known"] Literally and better (with Rev, 
Ver,) ** desiring to know." The Chief Captain was anxious as a Roman 
officer, that justice should be done, and this could only be by having- 
both sides before some authoritative council. 

he loosed him from his bands] The oldest MSS. do not contain the 
last three words, but they are to be understood, whether expressed or 
not. 

and commanded the chief priests] He had discovered thus much that 
the offence charged against his prisoner was concerning the religion ot 
the Jews. He therefore summons the chiei religious authorities as those 
who were best able to decide whether any wrong had been done. 

and all their council] The oldest text omits " their." The council 
intended was the whole Jewish Sanhedrin. 
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their council to appear, and brought Paul down, and set him 
before them. 

I — 10. St Paul before the Sanhedrin, Disagreement between 

the Pharisees and Sadducees, 

23 And Paul, earnestly beholding the council, said. Men 

and brethren, I have lived in all good conscience before 

2 God until this day. And the high priest Ananias com- 

to appear] i.e. to be assembled in some place to which he might bring 
Paul, and have the case fairly discussed. The place where the San- 
hedrin met for their own consultations was called Lishkath-Haggazith 
and was a hall built of cut stone so situate that one half wks built on 
holy, the other half on the profane ground, and it had two doors, one to 
admit to_ each separate section. T. B. yoma 25*. But whether this 
was the place of meeting at this time we have no means of deciding. 
. brought Paul down] The castle was situate on the highest part above 
the temple, so that wherever he had to go, the Chief Captain must come 
down. 

set him before them] He appears to have left him there (see xxiiL 10) 
and to have given him over to them for examination, though still taking 
care that he should not be the victim of mob-law. 

XXIII. 1 — 10. St Paul before the Sanhedrin. Disagreement 

BETWEEN THE PHARISEES AND SaDDUCEES. 

1. And Pau/f earnestly beholding the council] The verb is one which 
St Luke very frequently employs to note a speaker's expression at the 
commencement of a speech, and it is one of those features in the Acts 
which shew us where the compiler has acted as editor to the narratives 
which he used. He very generally gives some word to indicate the 
gesture or look of the person who speaks. This verb is often rendered in 
A. V. "looking stedfastly" and that rendering the Pev, Ver, gives here. 

Men and brethren] Better, ** Brethren.'* See note on i. 16. 

/ have lived in all good conscience before God until this day] The 
pronoun " I " is emphatically inserted in the OriginaL It is as though 
the Apostle would say, *You see me before you as though I were an 
offender, but personally I feel myself innocent.' The verb is one 
which in profane authors signifies * to discharge the duties of a citizen.' 
St Paul implies by its use that he has been obedient to God's laws, 
as a good citizen would be to the laws of his country. So far as being 
devoted to God's service, his whole life up to the present moment had 
been of one piece, it was only that his conscience had been enlightened* 
and so his behaviour had changed. He had at first lived as a con- 
scientious and observant Jew, his conscience now approved his conduct 
as a Christian. 

2. And the high priest Ananias] This was Ananias the son of 
Nebedaeus. (Joseph. Ant, xx. 5, 2.) In the time of the Emperor 
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manded them that stood by him to smite him on the 
mouth. Then said Paul unto him, God shall smite thee, 3 
thou whited wall : for sittest thou to judge me after the law, 
and commandest me to be smitten contrary to the law? 
And they that stood by said, Revilest thou God's high priest? 4 
Then said Paul, I wist not, brethren, that he was the high 5 

Claudius he had been suspended from his office for some offence and 
sent to Rome (Ant. XX. 6. 1) but afterwards seems to have been held 
in great reputation in Jerusalem {Ant, XX. 9. 2). 

to smite him on the mouth] No doubt St Paul's address, before the 
high priest gave this order, had extended much beyond the single 
sentence which St Luke records, and he only preserves for us that 
which appears to have moved the anger of the authorities, by his claim 
to have led a life of which in God's sight he was not ashamed. The 
action was intended to put a stop to what would be counted the pre- 
sumptuous language of St Paul. 

8. Goct shall smite thee^ thou whited ivalt] Here we may see how 
very far even the excellence of St Paul comes short of the behaviour 
of the Divine Master, who when he suffered threatened not, and when 
reviled, reviled not again. We need not however consider that St Paul's 
language here was a wish for evil upon the high priest, but only an 
expression of confidence in God that such conduct as that of Ananias 
would not be allowed to go unpunished. We know from Josephus 
{IVars, II. 17. 9) that Ananias did come to a violent end. St Paul 
calls him "whited wall" because he bore the semblance of a minister 
of justice, but was not what he seemed. Cp. "whited sepulchres** 
(Matth. xxiii. 27). 

/or sittest thou^ &c.] The original has merely the copulative con- 
junction, which the Rev. Ver, consequently represents by "and sittest ' 
thoUf &c." The translation misses the force of the Greek, which has 
the pronoun emphatically expressed. The connexion seems to be this. 
The Apostle had just named the high priest "a whited wall;" he then 
continues "and dost thou (such an one) sit, &c." 

after the law] i. e. according to the law (as Rev, Ver.). Cp. Fr, Bk, 
"Deal not with us after our sins." 

contrary to the laiv] For St Paul had not yet been heard. Cp. 
John vii. 51. 

4. GoiVs high priest] So styled because he sat on the judgment- 
seat as God's representative, cp. Deut. xvii. 8 — 13. In the Old Test, 
the priestly, and even other, judges are sometimes called by God*s own 
name "Elohim." (See Exod. xxi. 6, xxii. 8, 9 and cp. Ps. Ixxxii. 1.) 

5. / wist not, brethren^ that he was the high priest] Several ex- 
planations have been given of this statement of St Paul. Some think 
that it may have been true that St Paul from defect of sight, with 
which he is supposed to have been afflicted, could not distinguish that 
the speaker was the high priest ; others that the high priest was not 
in his official position as president of the court ; or that owing to the 

ACTS 22 
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priest: for it is written, Thou shalt not speak evil of 
6 the ruler of thy people. But when Paul perceived that 
the one part were Sadducees, and the other Pharisees, he 
cried out in the council, Men and brethren, I am a Pharisee, 
the son of a Pharisee : of the hope and resurrection of the 

troublous times, and St Paul's recent arrival in Jerusalem, he was not 
aware who was high priest; or that he was speaking in irony, and 
meant to imply that the action of the judge was of such a character 
that none would have supposed him to be high priest ; or that he 
meant by **I wist not" that for the moment he was not thinking of 
what he was saying. It is most consonant with St Paul's character 
to believe that either his own physical deficiency, or some lack of the 
usual formalities or insignia, nmde him unable to distinguish that he 
who had given the order was really the high priest. 

for it is writienl The quotation is from Exod. xxii. 28 and is 
another illustration of what was said above on verse 4. The whole 
sentence of the O.T. is *'Thou shalt not revile the gods, nor curse 
the ruler of thy people" and the marginal note on "gods" is "Or, 
judges" which margin should be in the text. The Rev, Ver, in this 
verse omits *' the" before "high priest" and renders **a ruler" instead 
of "M<f ruler." 

6. But when Paul perceived^ &c.] We are not told in what way the 
knowledge which the Apostle here acted on was gained. Perhaps the 
Pharisees, as in the parable of the Pharisee and publican, kept them- 
selves apart ; or to a Jewish eye some mark of their dress may have 
been enough to bespeak a difference of party. St Paul used this party 
spirit in a perfectly legitimate manner. What he did was not done 
merely to set them by the ears, but to secure an opportunity for 
speaking on that central doctrine of Christianity, the resurrection of 
the dead. (Cp. xxiv. 21.) 

Men and brethren^ Better ^^ Brethren.*^ See note on i. 1 5. 

t/ie son of a Pharisee'] The best MSS. give a son of PbaxliMes. 
This reading has the advantage of removing St Paul's language beyond 
the questioning which has sometimes been raised about it. " I am a 
Pharisee," he says. And the question has been raised, whether he had 
a right to describe himself thus. When he continues " a son of Pharisees " 
we see that he is stating that by descent and birth his family had for 
generations been members of that party. Having said this, heathen 
propounds that doctrine which, of all their teaching, was that which 
severed them from the Sadducees. That this point also was the central 
doctrine of Christianity makes St Paul's address not disingenuous, but 
an appeal to those who agreed with him thus far in his belief, to hear 
what he had further to say which might meet with their acceptance. 
And it is not as if the Apostle had raised the question in their midst 
on some side-issue. The whole teaching of the Christian church rested 
on the truth of the resurrection, and therefore with much wisdom and 
without any thought of deception he cries, "I am a Pharisee, and for 
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1 ' ^ — 

dead I am called in question. And when he had so said, 7 
there arose a dissension between the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees : and the multitude was divided. For the Sadducees 8 
say that there is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit : 
but the Pharisees confess both. And there arose a great 9 
cry : and the scribes fAaf were of the Pharisees' part arose, 
and strove, saying, We find no evil in this man : but if a 
spirit or an angel hath spoken to him, let us not fight against 
God. And when there arose a great dissension, the chief i© 

teaching the doctrine of the resurrection (which they hold) I am now 
called in question.' 

7. and the multitude \Rev, Ver. assembly] was divided] The verb 
in the original is that from which our English "schism" is derived, and 
this points to the character of the division. God made the division 
work for the safety of his servant, as He many times brings good out 
of evil. 

8. the Sadducees say that there is no resurrection] It is said that 
their teaching had its rise in the thought that '* God's servants should 
not do service with the hope of reward. " As the life to come would be • 
a reward we are told that their doctrine developed into the denial 
of the Resurrection. As we meet with them in the New Testament, 
they are mainly members of the priestly order, and appear to have 
accepted only the written Law, as distinct from tradition, yet in spite 
of the mention of angels in the Pentateuch they appear to have ex- 
plained the language in such wise as to identify these angelic appear- 
ances with some manifestation of the divine glory, and thus to have 
come to deny the existence of any spiritual beings distinct from God 
Himself. In political matters they were on the side of Rome, and 

in consequence are found uniting at times with the Herodians. 

9. And there arose a great cry \Rev. Ver, clamour] The noise was 
of an excited mob. It is the same word that is used in the parable of 
the Ten Virgins, to describe the shout "the bridegroom cometh." 

and the scribes that were of the Pharisees^ part] The best authorities 
read "some of the scribes of the Pharisees* part.^"* 

let us not fight against God] These words are not found in the oldest 
MSS, and it may be that St Luke left the sentence as an incomplete 
exclamation. This the Rev. Ver, has endeavoured to represent by 
rendering the preceding clause "And what if a Spirit hath spoken to 
him, or an angel.'* The temper of these Pharisees is so very much 
akin to the counsel of Gamaliel in chap. v. 39, that it is not difficult to 
understand how a thoughtful reader filled up on his margin the un- 
finished exclamation by an adaptation of Gamaliel's language, and that 
these words found their way in a short time into the text. 

10. the chief captain] He must have been in some position where 
he could watch all the proceedings, though we can hardly think that he 
was presiding in the Sanhedrin. 

22 — 2 
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captain, fearing lest Paul should have been pulled in pieces 
of them, commanded the soldiers to go down, and to take 
him by force from among them, and to bring him into the 
castle. 

1 1 — 25. Paul is cheered by a Vision, The Jews conspire to 

kill him, 

" And the night following the Lord stood by him, and said, 
Be of good cheer, Paul : for as thou hast testified of me in 

" Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also at Rome. And 
when it was day, certain of the Jews banded together, and 

pulled in pieces of f/iem] The Pharisees had constituted themselves 
protectors of the Apostle, and so the possession of his person had 
become the object of a stmggle between them and their opponents. 

commanded the soldiers] They were in the tower of Antonia, over- 
looking the Templcrprecincts, and so were ready to interfere in the 
struggle as soon as they were bidden. They were in considerable 
numbers, for below (ver. 27) the A. V. renders this word by "army." 
Jerusalem was at this time in such an excited state that the presence of 
a large Roman force was necessary. 

11—26. Paul is cheered by a Vision. The Jews conspire to 

KILL HIM. 

11. And the night following] The Apostle was now, though not 
rightly a prisoner, yet kept, that he might be out of harm's way, under 
the charge of the Roman soldiers. The hearing of his case having been 
interrupted, another time was to be appointed when the examination 
should be completed. 

the Lord stood by him] Appearing in a vision as before at Corinth, 
cp. xviii. 9. 

Be of good cheer] The Apostle could hardly be otherwise than down- 
cast with the events of the previous day. He had entered the Temple 
and undertaken the Nazarite vow with a view of conciliating the Jews 
and he had only been saved from being torn in pieces of them through 
the interference of the Roman commander. 

so must thou bear witness also at Rome] He had already written to 
the Roman church of his "longing to see them," and that "oftentimes 
he had purposed to come unto them (Rom. i. ii — 13)," and St Luke 
(Acts xix. 21) records the intention in the history of St Paul's stay at 
Ephesus. The way to compass such a visit had not yet been found, 
but now it is pointed out by the Lord Himself. 

12. Andwhett it was day] While Paul was receiving comfort from 
the Lord, the Jews were plotting to secure his destruction and they 
let no time be wasted. Their plans are ready by the next day, and 
as soon as it arrived they set about their execution. 

certain of the Jews banded together] The best MSS. omit certain of 
The addition looks like a marginal comment of some one who felt that 
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bound themselves under a curse, saying that they would 
neither eat nor drink till they had killed Paul And they 13 
were more than forty which had made this conspiracy. 
And they came to the chief priests and elders, and said, We 14 
have bound ourselves under a great curse, that we will eat 
nothing until we have slain Paul. Now therefore ye with 15 
the council signify to the chief captain that he bring him 
down unto you to morrow, as though ye would inquire some- 
thing more perfectly concerning him : and we, or ever he 

the plot would only be contrived by the Sadducees. The men who 
banded themselves thus together were probably belonging to the Zealots 
of whose fanaticism Josephus gives several instances. 

bound themselves under a curse] Lit. placed themselves under an 
anathema. The noun is used in very solemn language twice over by 
St Paul (Gal. i. 8, 9), *'Let him be accursed.*' It was an invocation 
of God's vengeance upon themselves, if they failed to do the work 
which they undertook. 

they would neither eat nor drink] So that there was no time to be 
lost ; their work must be promptly executed. 

13. more than forty] Shewing the excited state of popular feeling 
at this moment among the Jews. They may have been prompted to 
this method of getting rid of the Apostle, because they had not the 
power of life and death any longer, and were not likely to procure 
Paul's death at the hands of the Roman authorities, on any accusation 
connected with a religious question. 

14. they came to the chief priests and elders] Who were most likely 
of the Sadducees' part, and who therefore would have no wish to save 
St Paul's life. 

We have bound ourselves under a great curse] Lit. "with a curse 
have we cursed ourselves." A Hebrew mode of expressing the intensity 
and earnestness of any action. Cp. " to die the death, &c." 

that we will eat nothing] More literally (with Rev, Ver.) "to taste 
nothing." 

15. Now therefore ye with the council ^ &c.] Rev, Ver, " do ^<?," to 
mark more clearly the imperative. The chief priests and elders, of the 
Sadducees' party, were to use their influence in the council, that a 
request might proceed from the whole body of the Sanhedrin, that 
Paul should be again brought before them by the chief captain. From 
what we read of the Sadducees, in the N.T. and Josephus, it is easy 
to believe that they would be in a majority. 

that he bring him down] i. e. from the tower Oi Antonia to the place 
where the Sanhedrin held its meetings. 

unto you to morrow] The oldest MSS. omit the last word. It is 
found in verse 20 below, and may have been early inserted here to 
make that verbal accord of the desire for which the received text of 
the Acts oi the Apostles furnishes so many illustrations. 
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J 6 come near, are ready to kill him. And when Paul's sister's 
son heard of their lying in wait, he went and entered into 

17 the castle, and told Paul. Then Paul called one of the 
centurions unto hiniy and said. Bring this young man unto 
the chief captain : for he hath a certain thing to tell him. 

18 So he took him, and brought him to the chief captain, and 
said, Paul the prisoner called me unto him^ and prayed me 

as though ye would inquire something more perfectly concerning him} 
Rev, Ver, "as though ye would judge of his case more exactly," which 
is more in accordance with the classical meaning of the verb. 

we... are ready to kill him} So that the suspicion of complicity in 
the crime would not fall upon the chief priests and elders. Tlieir 
intention would appear to have been to give St Paul a fair hearing, and 
the murder would seem to be the work of some fanatics unconnected 
with the Council. 

16. And when PauTs sister's son^ &c.] The Rev, Ver, keeps to the 
Greek construction, **But Paul's sister's son heard... and he came, &c.'*' 

We have no other mention of the family of St Paul anywhere in the 
history. It seems improbable that the sister and her son were settled 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, or we should have been likely to hear of them 
on Paul's previous visits. His imprisonment at this time was only to 
keep him from being killed, and so any relative or friend was permitted 
to come to him. 

he went and entered into the castle] The margin of the Rev, Ver. 
gives the rendering of the text with a different punctuation : "he heard 
of their lying in wait, having come in upon them and he entered, &c." 

17. Then Paul called one of the centurions^ &c.] The Apostle was 
under the charge of a military guard, and so would have no difficiflty in 
getting his message conveyed. And the knowledge that he was a 
Royian citizen, and that by birth, would have spread among the 
soldiery and would not be without its influence. 

for he hath a certain thing [Rev, Ver, sometlilng] to tell him} We 
have nothing to guide us to a knowledge of how Paul's nephew became 
acquainted with the plot to murder his uncle. As we know nothing of 
any kinsmen of St Paul being Christians we may perhaps be right in 
supposing that the young man was a Jew, present in Jerusalem on 
account of the feast, and that he had heard among the Jewish popu- 
lation about the uproar, and the undertaking of the would-be assassins. 
In his interview with the chief captain it is clear that he was prepared 
with evidence which was convincing to that officer. 

IS. he took him^ and brought him, &c.] With soldier-like obedience 
and raising no questions. 

Paul the prisoner} A name which St Paul was often afterwards to 
apply to himself. Cp. Eph. iii. i, iv. i ; Philemon i and 9, &c. 

and prayed me} In the older English the verb "pray" as here used 
IS no more than *'ask," which latter verb is here given by the Rev, Ver., 
but it is a needless interference with Oie o\^ei ^cXxotu 
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to bring this young man unto thee, who hath something to 
say unto thee. Then the chief captain took him by the 19 
hand, and went with him aside privately, and asked him^ 
What is that thou hast to tell me ? And he said, The Jews aa 
have agreed to desire thee that thou wouldest bring down 
Paul to morrow into the council, as though they would 
inquire somewhat of him more perfectly. But do not thou 21 
yield unto them : for there lie in wait for him of them moe 
than forty men, which have bound themselves with an oath, 
that th^ will neither eat nor drink till they have killed him : 
and now are they ready, looking for a promise from thee. 
So the chief captain then let the young man depart, and 22 
charged him^ See thou tell no man that thou hast shewed 

19. th€ chief captain took him by the hand] The messenger from 
a Roman citizen was entitled to some consideration, and the action of 
the chief captain is meant to encourage the young ihan. The chief 
captain would naturally incline to favour Paul after his conversation 
with him, rather than his Jewish accusers. We can gather this from 
the tone of the letter which he subsequently sent to Caesarea. 

and went with him aside privately^ and asked him] The adverb 
** privately" is better joined with the verb '* asked" as in the Rev. Ver.: 
this is more in accordance with the Greek order, and such an adverb is 
somewhat out of place with the first verb, in which privacy is implied 
without such an addition. 

20. oj though they would inquire] The oldest MSS. give " as though 
tboa wouldest inquire" It is more probable that this older reading was 
altered to agree with the plural in verse 15, than that the plural was 
changed into the singular. It was natural enough for the speaker 
among the Zealots to say to the chief priests **as though ye would 
inquire," and it is equally natural that Paul's nephew, speaking to the 
chief captain, who had control of the v/hole proceedings, should say 
"as though thou wouldest inquire." 

21. But do not thou yield unto them] More literally, **Do not thou 
therefore yield, &c." (with Hev. Ver.), 

which have bound themselves with an oath] The Greek is the same 
as in verse 12. It is better therefore to render as there "bound them- 
selves under a curse." Beside which, the invocation implied in the 
original is much stronger than is indicated by our English " oath." And 
to vary the English rendering gives an idea of variation in the Greek, 
which in one continuous narrative should be avoided. 

looking for a promise] Rev. Ver, "the promise " i.e. the one which 
they are coming to ask you to make. 

22. So the chief captain then let the young man depart] There is 
hut one conjunction in the original, which is doubly rendered here by 
So and then. It is better to omit the latter. 

and charged him. See thou tell no man, ^.c^ IV't Reru* Vcr*\»as» 
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33 these things lo me. And he called unto him two centurions, 
saying, Make ready two hundred soldiers to go to Cesarea, and 
horsemen threescore and ten, and spearmen two hundred, at 

24 the third hour of the night ; and provide them beasts, that 
they may set Paul on, and bring him safe unto Felix the 

85 governor. And he wrote a letter after this manner : 

"charging him, Tell no man, &c." The Greek is literally "charging 
him to tell, &c." but though this is correct enough in Greek when a 
sentence like " that thou hast shewed, &c." is to follow it cannot stand 
in English ; so for the infinitive "to tell" an imperative or its equivalent 
must be substituted. The A. V. has taken the one, the Rev, Ver, the 
other way of rendering. 

that thou hast shewed \Rev, Ver, signified] &c] This change is 
made because the same word was so rendered in verse 15. 

23. to go to Cesared\ The residence of the Roman governor and 
the seat of the chief jurisdiction. The preposition is not the usual one. 
Hence the Rev, Ver, gives "to go as far as Csesarea." The distance 
between Jerusalem and Caesarea is about 70 miles. 

and spearmeti] The Greek word is an unusual one, and signifies 
'graspers by the right hand.' Hence it has been explained, as in the 
A. V. , of soldiers who carried a spear in their right hand ; others have 
thought a military guard was meant who kept on the right hand of 
the prisoner of whom they had charge. The Vulgate gives latueariij 
lancers. 

at the third hour of the night\ This would be, according to Jewish 
reckoning, at 9 p. v. 

24. and provide them beasts'\ Here is an infinitive, in dependence 
on the verb in the previous verse, to mark which the Rev, Ver, inserts 
he bade them, 

Felix the governor"] He was made procurator of Judaea by Claudius 
in A.D. 53. He was the brother of Pallas, the favourite freedman of 
Claudius, and it was by the interest of his brother, that Felix was 
advanced, and retained in his position even after the death of Claudius. 
The character of Felix, as gathered both from Roman and Jewish 
historians, is that of a mean, profligate and cruel ruler, and even the 
troublous times in which he lived are not sufficient to excuse the 
severity of his conduct. After his return to Rome, on the appointment 
of Festus to be governor in his stead, Felix was accused by the Jews 
of Caesarea and only saved by the influence which his brother Pallas 
had with Nero, as he had had with his predecessor. Felix was con- 
nected with the Herodian family by his marriage with Drusilla the 
daughter of Herod Agrippa I. He continued to hold office at Caesarea 
for two years after St Paul's coming there (xxiv. 27) and during the 
whole of that time the Apostle was his prisoner. 

25. a letter after this manner] [Rev. Ver, form]. As both the 
writer and receiver of the letter were Romans, it is most likely that 

Latin would be the language of Oiie oivgiiviN., axui \?aaX St Luke has 
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26 — 30. Letter of Claudius Lysias to Felix, 

Claudius Lysias unto the most excellent governor Felix »6 
sendeth greeting. This man was taken of the Jews, and 27 
should have been killed of them: then came I with an 
army, and rescued him, having understood that he was 
a Roman. And when I would have known the cause as 

given us a representation of the substance of the document rather than 
Its very words. 

25 — 30. Letter of Claudius Lysias to Felix. 

26. the most excellent governor^ The title *' most excellent " is that 
which is given by St Luke at the beginning of his Gospel to the 

• Theophilus for whom he wrote it. Hence it is probable that Theophilus 
held some official position, it may be under the Romans in Macedonia, 
where St Luke remained for some time and where he may probably 
have written his gospel. 

sendeth greeting^ The Rev. Ver. omits the first word. The original 
has only the infinitive **to rejoice" which is of course governed by some 
word indicating a wish, i.e. = '* biddeth to rejoice," ** wisheth joy." 

27. This man was taken of the Jews^ The verb implies a seizure 
or arrest. It is used (Matth. xxvi. 55 ; Mark xiv. 48) of the party of 
men who came to seize our Lord, and (Acts xii. 3) of Herod Agrippa's 
arrest of St Peter. 

It is to be noted that the chief captain emplo3rs the word for man^ 
which in the original implies respect, no doubt because he was presently 
about to mention that he was a Roman citizen. The same distinction 
exists in Latin as in Greek, so that the original may have been in 
either language. There can be little doubt that Roman officers at this 
time were familiar enough with Greek to write in it, if need were. 

and should have been killed of them] The Rev. Ver. modifies the 
obsolescent English, and reads "was about to be slain of them." The 
chief captain does not give a very exact report of what had happened. 
He says nothing about the strife between the two religious parties ; per- 
haps he did not understand its nature and cause. 

then came I with an army, and resetted him] Rev. Ver, **when I came 
upon them with the soldiers, and, &c." This must refer rather to the first 
rescue from the mob in the Temple-precincts (xxi. 32). There is no word 
said of what happened afterwards, the binding with two chains, and the 
intention of scourging the prisoner. 

having understood \^R. V, learned] that he was a Roman] The chief 
captain put this in such wise as to claim credit for interference on behalf 
of a Roman citizen, and in so doing omits to state that it was only when 
Paul was about to be scourged and protested against it, that he was dis- 
covered to be a citizen of Rome by birth. 

28. And when I would have known, &c.] The Rev, Ver. max^ 
literally "and desiring to know, &c." T\ift Tj\eJCwi^>a^ -^VyOcw "^^ <i«ss5^ 
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wherefore they accused him, I brought him forth into their 

29 council : whom I perceived to be accused of questions 
of their law, but to have nothing laid to his charge worthy 

30 of death or of bonds. And when it was told me how that 
the Jews laid wait for the man, I sent straightway to thee, 
and gave commandment to his accusers also to say before 
thee what they had against him. Farewell. 

31 — 35. Paul is brought to Cesarea^ and kept prisoner by 

Felix, 

31 Then the soldiers, as it was commanded them, took Paul, 

32 and brought him by night to Antipatris. On the morrow 

captain proposed to learn the charge against Paul was by scourging the 
prisoner. Cp. xxii. 24. 

29. whom I perceived \R, V, found] to be accused, &c.] At first he 
would have discovered that the outcry against St Paul had something to 
do with the regulations of the temple, then that there was a dispute 
about the resurrection of those who were dead, and that on this point 
some of the Jewish leaders sided with Paul. Such questions about their 
law would seem to the Roman officer quite as unworthy of consideration 
as they did to Gallic at Corinth (xviii. 15). 

30. And when it was told me how that the yews laid wait for the 
man] In the oldest MSS. there is no mention made of "the Jews.** 
The /^ev. Ver, therefore renders "and when it was shewn to me that 
there would be a plot against the man." 

/ sent straightway to thee\ i.e. I sent him. The pronoun is supplied 
in the Rev, Ver, as needful to the sense. Of course Lysias impUes by 
his language that he felt that Felix was a more fit person than himself to 
deal with such a case. 

and gave commandment, &c.] By reason of the text in the oldest 
MSS. the Rev. Ver, has, in the latter part of this clause, "to speak 
against him before thee." The word "Farewell** is also unsupported 
by the earliest authorities. 

31 — 35. Paul is brought to Cesarea, and kept prisoner 

BY Felix. 

81. Then [So] the soldiers, 8ic,...took Paul] i.e. they formed a party 
for his escort, and took him among them. 

and brought him by night] i. e. that same night, starting off early in 
the night and travelling during night-time, thus getting clear away from 
Jerusalem before the ambush of the Jews was prepared. 

to Antipatris] This place was 42 miles from Jerusalem and 16 from 
Csesarea. It was in early times called Capharsaba, but Herod the 
Great rebuilt it and named it Antipatris in memory of his father Anti- 
pater. It lay in a beautiful part of the Vale of Sharon and was both 
well watered and rich in wood. The remains of a Roman road have been 
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they left the horsemen to go with him, and returned to the 
castle : who, when they came to Cesarea, and delivered the 33 
epistle to the governor, presented Paul also before him. 
And when the governor had read the letter y he asked of 34 
what province he was : and when he understood that he was 
of CiJicia; I will hear thee, said he, when thine accusers are 35 

found close by it. For notices of the older city, see Josephus, Ant, xvi. 
5. 3; I Mace vii. 31 ; of the place as rebuilt, see Josephus, B,y, i. 4. 
7; II. 19. I and 9; IV. 8. i. 

82. On the morrow] The original has a conjunction which the /^€v, 
Ver. represents by "But.*' These men would return to Jerusalem again 
on the day of the intended plot. 

thty left the horsemen to go with him] Now that they were far away 
from Jerusalem and in no fear of a surprise, seventy horsemen were 
guard enough for the remainder of the way. But it may give us some 
idea of the dangerous state of the country at the time when we consider 
that the chief captain thought it needful to send with this one prisoner a 
guard of 470 soldiers. We may also form some idea of what the 
garrison in Jerusalem must have been when so many men could be 
detached at a moment's notice. 

and returned to the castle] Apparently coming back as quickly as 
it was possible for them to do so. As the road was one much travelled 
they were probably able to obtain a change of horses here and there, 

88. whot when they came to Cesarea] The Rev» Ver. breaks up the 
relative into a conjunction and a personal pronoun. *' And they, when, 
&c." This makes the reference to the horsemen more clear. 

and delivered the epistle [letter] to the governor] It is not easy to see 
what led the A.V. to give "epistle" here and "letter" for the same 
word in ver. 25* Sometimes rhythm may account for such a variation, 
but that is not the case here. 

presented Paul also] If the letter as given above be a copy of the 
original, the prisoner was not mentioned in it by name, but the soldiers 
would merely declare that this was the man that had been committed to 
their charge. 

84. And when the governor had read the letter] The oldest MSS. 
have nothing either for "the governor" or "the letter." Read (with 
Rev. Ver,) "And when he had read it.** 

0/ what province he was] Cilicia had been at one time, and perhaps 
still was, attached to the province of Syria. It was so in the time of 
Quirinus. This will explain why at once Felix without question de- 
cided that, at the proper time, he would hear the cause. 

86. / will hear thee] The verb implies a complete and thorough 
hearing of a case. "I will give thee a full hearing." The I^ev, Ver. 
renders "I will hear thy cause." 

when thine accusers are also come] Assuming that they would appear, 
since they had been bidden to do so by the chief captain, as he had 
explained in his letter. Of course Lysias had not said a word of this 
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also come. And he commanded him to be kept in Herod* s 
judgment halL 

1 — 9. Arrival of tJie Accusers, Speech of Tertullus, their 

advocate, 

24 And after five days Ananias the high priest descended 
with the elders, and with a certain orator named TertuUus, 

to the Jews when his letter was written, but intended to do so when 
Paul was safely on the road to Csesarea. 

to be kept in Herod's judgment hair\ The word rendered ** judgment 
hall" is '*pr3etorium," and may signify either the palace of a prince, the 
tent of a general, or the barracks of the soldiery. Here it is probably 
the name of the palace which Herod had erected for himself, and which 
now was used as the governor's residence. It seems (from xxiv. 34 — 
26) that it was close to the quarters of Felix himself, and that Paul could 
speedily be sent for. Render "Herod's palace" (with Rev. Ver.). The 
verb employed in the sentence only implies that Paul was to be taken 
care of; he was not kept in close imprisonment. "A Roman and un- 
condemned" would not be subject to needless indignities, when his 
accusers were Jews who could make no such claim for consideration* 
Cf, xxiv. 23. 

XXIV. 1—9, Arrival of the Accusers. Speech of Tertullus, 

THEIR advocate. 

• 1. And after five days] Most naturally this means after St Paul's 
arrival in Caesarea, and the events narrated at the end of chap, xxiii. 
But it may mean five days after the departure of the Apostle from Jeru- 
salem. The chief captain would give notice to the high priest of what 
he had done as soon as it was safe to do so. After learning that they 
must go to Csesarea with their accusation, the enemies of St Paul would 
spend some little time in preparing their charge for the hearing of Felix, 
and in providing themselves with an advocate. And as they would not 
probably travel with as much haste as St Paul's convoy did, five days is 
not a long interval to elapse before they arrived in Csesarea. 

Ananias the high priest] He would be sure to be hot against the 
Apostle after that speech about the "whited wall." 

descended] Rev, Ver. [came down], i.e. from the capital to the sea- 
coast city of Caesarea. 

with the elders] The best MSS. have ''with certain elders.^'' It is not 
likely that all the elders came. There would be some, who belonged to 
the Pharisees, who would rather ha^ spoken in favour of St Paul. 
Those who came would be Sadducees, and so only a portion of the 
Council. 

and with a certain orator named Tertullus] Rev, Ver, ''and with an 
orator f one Tertullus,'*^ This man, as we may judge from his name, 
which is a modification of the Latin TertinSy was a Roman, and would 
be chosen because of his knowledge of Roman law, and his ability 
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who informed the governor against Paul. And when he was 2 
called j^rM, TertuUus began to accuse him^ saying, 

Seeing that by thee we enjoy great quietness, and that 
very worthy deeds are done unto this nation by thy provi- 
dence, we accept // always, and in all places, most noble 3 

to place the case before Felix in such a light as to make it seem that 
Paul was dangerous to the Roman power, and not merely a turbulent 
and renegade Jew. We see below that he endeavoured to do this. 

who informed, &c.] Better with Rev, Ver, "And they informed." 
Thus it is shewn that the relative in the original refers not merely to 
Tertullus but to the whole deputation. The verb is one which St Luke 
uses in other places (Acts xxv. 2, 15) of the laying a formal information 
before a judge. It is also used, Esther ii. 22, of Esther laying the 
information of the plot of the two chamberlains before king Ahasuerus. 

2. And when he was called forth"] There is nothing in the original 
to represent "forth" which is consequently omitted by the Htv, Ver, 
The " calling " referred to is that of the crier of the court calling on 
the case. 

Tertullus began to accuse him] St Luke has given us but the digest 
of the advocate's speech. The seven verses, in which it is included, 
and a large part of which is occupied with compliments to the judge, 
would not have occupied three minutes in the delivery. 

Seeing that by thee we enjoy great quietness] [xnucli peace] The orator 
seizes on almost the only point in the government of Felix on which he 
could hang any praise. By severity he had put down false Messiahs, 
and the partizans of an Egyptian magician, as well as riots in Caesarea 
and Jerusalem, so that the country was in a more peaceful condition 
than it had been for a long time past. 

and that very worthy deeds are done unto this nation by thy providefice] 
Better (with Rev, Ver, and in accordance with the oldest MSS.) "and 
that by thy providence evils are corrected for this nation." The word 
rendered "providence" is found 2 Mace. iv. 6 where what is literally 
" without the king's providence " is rendered " unless the king did look 
thereto." It was by the severe looking thereto of Felix that disorders 
were corrected, though we learn from Tacitus {^Hist. v. 9; Ann, xii. 54) 
that his severity in the end bore evil fruit, and it seems probable that 
his main motive in suppressing other plunderers was that there might 
be the more left for himself. 

8. we accept it always [Better, in all ways] and in all places'] The 
word rendered " in all ways " is only found here in N. T. and does not 
mean " always." Some would join "in all ways and in all places" with 
the former part of the sentence thus: "evils are corrected for this nation 
in all ways and in all places." "We accept it" means "we acknow- 
ledge and are glad of it." 

most noble \R, V, ezoellent] Felix] The adjective is the same title 
which was given to Felix in the letter from Claudius^ Lysias, and which 
is afterwards given to Festus by St Paul (Acts xxvi. 25). 
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4 Felix, with all thankfulness. Notwithstanding, that I be 
not further tedious unto thee, I pray thee that thou wouldest 

5 hear us of thy clemency a few words. For we have found 
this man a pestilent /^//<?w, and a mover of sedition among 
all the Jews throughout the world, and a ringleader of the 

6 sect of the Nazarenes: who also hath gone about to pro- 



4. be not... tedious] The notion in the verb is that of stopping a 
person's way and so hindering him. Tertullus would imply that Felix 
was so deeply engaged in his public duties that every moment was 
precious. 

5. For we have found this man a pestilent fellow] The Greek 
literally says **a pestilence." The same word in the plural is translated 
** pestilent fellows" in i Mace. x. 61, and it is further explained there 
by **men of a wicked life.'* When they say "we have found" it is 
implied that they have already spent some pains in detecting the evil 
ways of the prisoner. 

and a mover of sedition] (insnrrectlonB, with oldest MSS. and Rev, 
Ver.). The first charge had been one of general depravity. On 
coming to particulars Tertullus puts that first which would most touch 
the Roman power, and against which Felix had already shewn himself 
to be severe. Insurrections were of such common occurrence that one 
man might at this time be readily the prime mover in many. 

among all the Jews throughout the world] We must bear in mind 
that Paul had been assailed at a time when Jerusalem was full of 
strangers come to the feast. It is not improbable that from some of 
the Jewish visitors particulars had been gathered about the Apostle's 
troubles at Philippi, Corinth, Ephesus and elsewhere, which in 
the minds and on the lips of his accusers would be held for seditious 
conduct, conduct which had brought him at times under the notice of 
the tribunals. This Tertullus would put forward in its darkest colours. 
"The world" at this time meant "the whole Roman Empire." Cp. 
Caesar's decree (Luke ii. i) that **all the world " should be taxed. 

a ringleader] The word is used in classical Greek of the front-rank 
men in an army. 

of the sect of the Nazarenes] The adjective is used as a term of 
reproach equivalent to "the followers of him of Nazareth," which origin 
was to the mind of the Jews enough to stamp Jesus as one of the many 
false Messiahs. Cp. on the despised character of Nazareth, John i. 40. 

6. who also hath gone about [who moreqver assayed R. F.] to pro- 
fane the temple] The old English "gone about" was equivalent to 
" attempted." Cp. Shaks. Mids. Nt. D. iv. i. 212 : " Man is but an ass, 
if he go about to expound this dream." But the expression is somewhat 
obsolete now. 

It is noteworthy that the Jews no longer adhere to their definite 
charge as made xxi. 28, but only impute to St Paul the attempt at 
/>rofanation. 
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fane the temple ; whom we took, and would have judged 
according to our law. But the chief captain Lysias came 7 
upon lis, and with great violence took him away out of our 
hands, commanding his accusers to come unto thee: by 3 
examining of whom thyself mayest take knowledge of all 

whom we took'] i.e. by main force. They would represent their 
proceedings as an arrest of a grave offender. 

andwouldy &c.] These words, as well as verse 7 and verse 8 down 
to "come unto thee" are omitted in nearly all the oldest M$S., and by 
the Rev. Ver.^ while the Greek Text, in those MSS. where it is found, 
exhibits many variations. But in spite of this it is very difficult to see 
how the advocate could have avoided some allusion to the circumstances 
mentioned in these words. Of course he puts the matter in a light 
most favourable to the Jews. ** We would have judged him according 
to our law" is very different language from that in which (xxiii. 27) 
Lysias describes Paul as in danger to be killed by the Jews. The 
action of Lysias too is described by Tertullus as one of great violence. 
Probably the Roman soldiers would not handle the mob tenderjy. 
But Tertullus is trying to cast blame upon the chief captain and to 
represent his party as doing all things according to law. 

according to our laid] Tertullus identifies himself, advocate-like, with 
the Jews whose mouthpiece he is. 

7. But the chief captain Lysias] If this verse be an interpolation, 
it differs from others in the Acts very greatly. In other parts of the 
book such insertions have merely been made to bring the whole of a 
narrative under view at once, and there has been no variation of an 
account previously given elsewhere. But here we have a passage not 
representing the facts as stated before, but giving such a version of 
them as might make Lysias appear to have been in the wrong, and 
to have exercised his power in Jerusalem most arbitrarily against men 
who were only anxious to preserve the purity of their sacred temple. 
As both the Syriac and the Vulgate represent the passage it is not 
quite satisfactory to reject it. 

8. commanding his accusers to come unto thee] Which Lysias had 
not done till Paul was removed beyond reach of pursuit* 

by examining of whom] In the A.V. the relative ** whom" is here 
naturally referred to "accusers." A glance at the Greek shews that this 
cannot be, for it is in the singular number. The Rev. Ver. gives the 
literal rendering of the passage thus, " From whom thou witt be able, by 
examining him thyself to take knowledge ^ &c." If the supposed interpola- 
tion be accepted as text, then "whom" and "him" would most properly 
be referred to Lysias. Felix might on the arrival of the chiei captain 
question him and learn the truth of what had taken place. And with 
this the remark of Felix in verse 22 fits in, " When Lysias the chief 
captain shall come down, I will determine your matter." If however 
the doubtful words be rejected, then the pronouns must refer to St Paul. 
But it is curious, to say die least, that Tertullus should suggest to Felix 
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9 these things^ whereof we accuse him. And the Jews also 
assented, saying that these things were so. 

10 — 2 1. St PauVs answer to the charge, 

10 Then Paul, after that the governor had beckoned unto 
him to speak, answered, Forasmuch as I know that thou 
hast been of many years a judge unto this nation, I do the 

11 more cheerfully answer for myself: because that thou 
mayest understand, that there are yet but twelve days since 

that the truth of his case should be supported by an examination of 
the person accused. It has therefore been suggested that the word 
rendered " examining '* has regard to some process of torture by which 
a prisoner might be forced to confess the truth. But for this no 
sufficient support has been found. The noun derived from this verb is 
employed (xxv. 26) for the inquiry before Agrippa. On the whole there 
seems quite as much to be said in favour of the Textus Receptus from 
internal evidence, as can be brought against it by the evidence of MSS. 

9. And the jews also assented'^ [Rev. Ver. joined in the charge.] 
The verb implies much more than assent. They made common cause 
with their representative, and by their own language reiterated the 
accusation. 

saying (R. V. affirming) that these things were sd\ Ananias and the 
elders must have first instructed their orator. So that the speech was 
what they had supplied him with, and must have their accord. 

10 — 21. St Paul's answer to the charge. 

10. Then Paul, &c.] When the governor had given him leave to 
speak the Apostle addressed his defence to the, points charged against 
him. He had not excited the people, nor been the leader of any body 
of Nazarenes, nor had he polluted the temple. 

thou hast been of many years ajudge\ We have arrived in the history 
at about a. d. 58 or 50, and Felix had been made procurator in a. d. 53. 
So that *' many years * is about six or seven. But many of the governors 
were recalled before they had held office so long. In verse 17 "many 
years" must be about four or five. 

/ do the more cheerfully, &c.] The best MSS. have the positive, "I 
cheerfully make my defence.'* St Paul was so far of good courage, be- 
cause the experience of Felix, and his knowledge of Jewish manners and 
customs, would enable him to appreciate the statements which related to 
the Apostle's presence in Jerusalem. 

11. because that thou mayest understand^ Rev, Ver, taking a 
slightly different reading, "Seeing that thou canst take knowledge." 
The Apostle means that it was easy to find evidence about all that had 
liappened in such a short space of time. Beside which Felix's know- 
ledge of Jewish customs would tell him that this was just the time at 
which foreign Jews came to Jerusalem. 

that there are yet but twelve days'] The Rev, Ver, has the more 
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I went up to Jerusalem for to worship. And they neither 12 
found me in the temple disputing with any man, neither 
raising up the people, neither in the synagogues, nor in the 
city: neither can th^y prove t/ie things whereof they now 13 
accuse me. But this I confess unto thee, that after the way 14 
which they call heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers, 

modem English, which is also closer to the Greek, "that it is not more 
than twelve days." The time may be accounted for thus : the day of 
St Paul's arrival, the interview with Tames on the second day, five days 
may be given to the separate life in the temple during the vow, then the 
hearing before the council, next day the conspiracy, the tenth day St 
Paul reached Csesarea, and on the thirteenth day (which leaves five 
days (xxiv. i), as Jews would reckon from the conspiracy to the hearing 
in Csesarea) St Paul is before Felix. See Farrar's^/P^aw/, ii. 338 (note). 
since I went up to yerusaiemfor to worship] The Rev. Ver. gets rid 
of the antiquated English by rendering, "since I went up to worship at 
Jerusalem. But the A. V. gives more of the emphasis which St Paul 
intended to lay on the object of his visit. He went on purpose to wor- 
ship. Was it likely that he would try to profane the temple? And the 
verb which he uses expresses all the lowly adoration common among 
Orientals. The Apostle probably chose it for this reason. He would 
have Felix know that it was in a most reverent frame of mind that he 
came to the feast. 

12. And they neither found me, &c.J The Apostle gives a flat denial 
to the charge of insurrection, and challenges them to prove any single 
point of it. He had not even entered into discussion with any man. 

raising up the people] Rev. Ver, "stirring up a crowd.*' For the 
crowd was gathered by the Jews. 

13. neither can they prove {Rev, Ver., with MS. authority, adds to 
thee) the things, &c.] The proof must be such as the law required, not 
the mere multiplied assertions of the accusers. The verb implies a 
formal setting-forth of evidence, and is used by Josephus (De vita sua, 
■6) of an array of proof which he has set forth to shew that his fellow- 
countrymen did not enter on a war till they were forced. 

14. after the way which they call heresy] Better (with Rev, Ver.) 
"after the Way which they call a sect." The word is the same which 
is used inverse 5 for the "sect" of the Nazarenes. St Paul employs the 
expression "the Way," in that sense in which it soon became well 
known, to signify "the Christian religion." See note on ix. 2. 

so worship I the God of my fathers] Better, as Rev, Ver., "so serve 
I the God of our fathers." The verb is not the same as in verse 11. 
Here the notion is of service which a man is bound to pay. The Apostle 
means that he has cast off no morsel of his old allegiance. The ad- 
jective can equally be rendered by " my fathers" or "^«r fathers," but St 
Paul's aim is to shew that he has not severed himself from the ancestral 
faith of the whole nation, and so his thought would include himself with 
them. 

ACTS z'l^ 
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believing all things which are written in the law and the 

15 prophets : and have hope towards God, which they them- 
selves also allow, that there shall be a resurrection of 

16 the dead, both of the just and unjust. And herein do 
I exercise myself, to have always a conscience void of 

17 offence toward God, and toward men. Now after many 
years I came to bring alms to my nation, and offerings. 

believing all things which are written in the law and the prophets^ 
The Rev, Ver, gives very literally "all things which are according to 
the Law, and which are written in the Prophets." The Apostle thus 
testifies to his complete acceptance of all the Jewish Scriptures. Some- 
times the division is given as **the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms** 
(Luke xxiv. 44), but more frequently, as in the text, only two sections 
are named (cp. Matt. vii. 12, xi. 13, xxii. 40; Luke xvi. 16; John i. 

45)' 
16. and have {R. V, having) hope... which they themselves also allaio\ 

{R, V, look for). Here the Apostle is of course alluding only to the 

Pharisees among his own people, but he puts them as representatives of 

the larger part of the nation. The Rev. Ver, renders "which these also 

themselves look for." If the Apostle employed the words in that sense 

he would be turning towards the body of Jews in the court rather than 

to the Sadducees and their spokesman. 

that there shall be a resurrection of the dead"] The best MSS. give 
nothing for the last three words, St Paul adheres to the point which 
had before provoked the anger of Ananias and his party, and they must 
have been the more irritated because the words of the Apostle declare 
their opponents, the Pharisees, to be holding the true faith, and imply 
that such is the general belief of the Jewish people. 

both of the just and unjust^ Speaking in the presence of Felix, the 
Apostle seems to have chosen words to touch the conscience of the 
Procurator. 

16. And herein do I exercise myself^ "Herein" i.e. in the worship, 
faith and hope spoken of in the two last verses. While holding this 
belief, and because I hold it, I try to keep my conscience clear. "I ex- 
ercise myself" that I may, by constant training and striving, at length 
get near to what I aim after. 

to have always a conscience void of offence^ &c.] The Rev, Ver,^ to 
preserve the Greek order, puts "alway" at the end of the verse. A man 
who strove for such an object was neither likely to be a profaner of the 
Temple, nor a pestilent mover of sedition. His religion was worked 
into his life. 

17. Now after many years'] He had come to Jerusalem on the 
return from his second missionary journey in A.D. 53. It was now 
A. D. 58, so that his absence had lasted four or five years (see note on 
verse 10). 

/ came to bring alms to my nation] These consisted of the money 
which had been collected in the churches of Macedonia and Achaia 9l 
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Whereupon certain Jews from Asia found me purified 18 
in the temple, neither with multitude, nor with tumult. 
Who ought to have been here before thee, and object, 19 
if they had ought against me. Or else let these same ao 
here say, if they have found any evil doing in me, while 

St Paul's request, and which is often alluded to in his epistles (cp. i Cor. 
xvi. I ; Rom. xv. 36; 1 Cor. viii. 4, &c.). There could be no desire to 
wound the feelings of the Jews in a man who had come for such a pur- 
pose. It is noticeable too that he describes the alms as not for the 
Christians only, but for his nation, conveying by the word the impres- 
sion of his great regard for all the Jews. 

and offerings] These were the sacrifices connected with the vow 
which he had undertaken. They must be offered in the Temple, and 
the offerer was not likely to be one who thought of profaning the holy 
place. 

18. Whereupon] According to the best MSS. the relative here, by 
its gender, must be referred to the "offerings" which have just been 
named. Read (with Rev, Ver,) Amidst wlilcli, i.e. engaged in offering 
which oblations. 

certain yews from Asia] These words should, according to all 
authorities, be placed in the latter clause of the verse. Read *' Amidst 
which they found, &c." 

found me purified] i. e. abstaining from all things forbidden by the 
law of the Nazarites. See Numb. vi. 3 — 8. 

neither with multitude^ &c.] The gathering of a crowd and raising a 
disturbance would have been the first steps towards some act of profa- 
nation. But even this he had not done. The original requires that we 
should continue the sentence, **but there were certain Jews from Asia," 
as in the Rev, Ver, It was from the Asiatic Jews, perhaps those from 
Ephesus, that the uproar had at first been originated. It would appear 
also that part of TertuUus' argument was derived from their information. 
Of these Asiatic Jews St Paul was now about to speak, but he checks 
himself, and does not say an^ word against them, only that they ought 
to have been here to explam the offence for which he had been as- 
sailed. 

19. and object] Better (with Rev, Ver,\ "and to make accusation." 
They had set the cry against him, and now did not come to say what he 
had done wrong. They were probably on their way home, now that the 
feast was over. 

20. Or else let these same here {R, V, these men themselves) say] i. e. 
the Sadducees with Ananias. The assailants of St Paul were of two 
classes, first the Asiatic Jews, who were furious against him because of his 
preaching among the Gentiles in their cities, then those in Jerusalem 
who hated him for preaching the resurrection. He challenges them 
both, and when the former do not appear, he turns to the other. 

if they have found any evil doing in me] The oldest MSS. have 
"what wrong doing they found," omitting "in me." 

23—2 
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31 1 Stood before the council, except // be for this one voice, 
that I cried standing among them, Touching the resur- 
rection of the dead I am called in question by you this 
day. 

2 2 — 2 7. Adjournment of the cause. Felices treatment of 

St Paul 

32 And when Felix heard these things ^ having more perfect 
knowledge of that way, he deferred them, and said, When 
Lysias the chief captain shall come down, I will know 

S3 the uttermost of your matter. And he commanded a 

while (Better, when) I stood before the council] Up to the moment, 
when in the presence of the council he had spoken of the resurrection 
and so produced a division in the assembly, there was no act of St Paul 
which had to do with any disturbance. The tumult in the temple and 
while he was speaking from the Tower-stairs was all caused by the ' 
Jewish mob. 

21.' except it be for this one voice\ i.e. this exclamation or cry. From 
xxiii. 6 we see that St Paul lifted up his voice, when he mentioned the 
resurrection. 

I am called in question by (R. V. with MSS. before) you] ** To call in 
question" means *'to put one on his trial.'* Cf. Shaks. Henry IV, (pt 1) 
I. 2, 68, **He that was in question for the robbery." 

22— -27. Adjournment of the cause. Felix's treatment of 

St Paul. 

22. having more perfect knowledge of that way] Better " the way," 
i.e. the Christian religion, for which this soon became the accepted 
name. See on ix. 2. Felix was more likely to understand sometning 
of the relations between Judaism and Christianity, because he had 
a Jewish wife, Drusilla, daughter of Herod Agrippa I., one who had 
been brought by her position into connexion with the movements of 
the time. 

F*or those introductory words of this verse represented in A.V. by 
" when he heard these things," there is no Greek in the oldest MSS. 
Read (with Rev, Ver.) " But Felix, having, &c." 

When Lysias the chief captain shall come down] There had been 
nothing said in the letter of Lysias, so far as we have it, about his 
coming to Csesarea, but no doubt he went often between Jerusalem and 
the residence of the governor. The language of this verse gives some 
supjport to the genuineness of verse 7. (See note there.) 

/will know the uttermost of your matter] Better, ** I will detennilM." 
Cp. xxiii. 15. 

23. And he commanded a centurion] The Greek noun has the 
article, therefore the Rev. Ver, gives "the centurion." It might 
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centurion to keep Paul, and to let him have liberty, and 
that he should forbid none of his acquaintance to minister 
or come unto him. And after certain days, when Felix 94 
came with his wife Drusilla, which was a Jewess, he sent 

perhaps be one of the two whom L3rsias had put in charge of the 
conveyance of Paul (xxiii. 23). One might be appointed to go on to 
Csesarea, while the other returned with the larger part of the convoy 
from Antipatris. 

to keep Paul] The best MSS. omit the proper name. Read (with 
J^ev. Ver,) **that he should be kept in charge." The verb only conveys 
the idea of safe keeping, not of severe detention, and it is clear that for 
some reason Felix shewed himself well-disposed towards the Apostle. 
Either his conscience moved him, or his hope of gain, or perhaps the 
flattery and compliments of Tertullus had overshot their mark. 

and to let him have liberty] Better, "and should have indulgence." 
That is, there should be a relaxation of prison rules in his case. 

and thai he should forbid none of his acquaintance] In order to join 
on better with the previous clause, read (with jRev. Ver,) "and not to 
forbid any of his friends." The original has a word stronger than 
" acquaintance." It refers more particularly to such matters as country, 
home, family and friends, which are specially a man's own. Here 
from our limited knowledge we are only able to think of Philip the 
Evangelist who would be particularly a friend of St Paul, but he 
had been more than once before in Csesarea, and he had no doubt 
made himself known there as in other places. Those unnamed disciples 
of Csesarea (xxi. 16) would be among those who had a warm interest in 
St Paul, and it is clear from St Luke's language that there were friends 
at hand and ready to visit the Apostle when they were allowed. 

to minister or come unto him] The best MSS. have no Greek for 
"or come." The verb "minister" implies the doing of those services 
of which a prisoner even under such liberal conditions must ever stand 
in need. They would be his means of communication with the outer 
world. And the cupidity of Felix may have suggested that through 
these friends the means might be supplied for purchasing the Apostle's 
release. 

24. And after certain days, when Felix came, &c.] To conform to 
the Greek more strictly, the Jiev, Ver, reads " But after certain days, 
Felix came, &c." It is difficult to say what is gained by this. Felix 
did not always reside in Csesarea. After the first hearing of St Paul's 
cause he had gone away for a time, but on his return he sent for the 
Apostle to question him on his doctrine. Perhaps those words about 
the resurrection of the just and the unjust had maae him uneasy. 

with his wife Drusilla^ which was a Jewess] She was a daughter of 
Herod Agrippa I. and so sister of Agrippa II. and of Bemice. She 
had formerly been married to Azizus, ICing of Emesa, but had been 
induced by Felix to leave her husband, and become his wife. Though 
she had been only six years of age when her father died (Acts xii. 23) 
she may have heard of the death of James the brother of John, and the 
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for Paul, and heard him concerning the faith in Christ 

as And as he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and 

judgment to come, Felix trembled, and answered. Go 

thy way for this time; when I have a convenient season, 

26 I will call for thee. He hoped also that money should 

marvellous delivery of St Peter from prison. For such matters would 
be talked of long after they had happened, and perhaps her father's 
sudden death may have been ascribed by some to God's vengeance 
for what he had done against the Christians. Her marriage with the 
Gentile Felix shewed that she was b^ no means a strict Jewess, and 
what she had heard of Jewish opposition to St Paul's teaching may 
have made her, as well as her husband, desirous to hear him. 

sent for Paul] The Apostle was lodged in some part of the procu- 
rator's official residence (see xxiii. 35, note) and so was close at hand. 

and heard him concerning the faith in Christ] The best MSS. add 
Jesus, What St Paul would urge was not only a belief in the Christ, 
for whose coming all Jews were looking, but a belief that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Messiah whom they had so long expected. 

25. And as he reasoned.,. and fiidgment [R. V, the judgement] to 
come] It was to be no barren faith which St Paul commended, but 
was to have its fruits in the life. Felix perhaps expected some philo- 
sophical dissertation on the subject of the resurrection, and the life 
after death. His own conduct, of which Tacitus {Ann. xii. 54, Hist, 
V. 9) speaks as mean and cruel and profligate, would make the subjects 
on which St Paul addressed him peculiarly disturbing. For what if 
this man's teaching should be true ? 

Felix trembled] The expression is much stronger. It implies that 
he was filled with fear. Therefore the Rev, Ver, gives ** was terrified." 
It can hardly be conceived that St Paul was ignorant of the character 
of those to whom he was speaking. Felix had been in office long 
enough to be well known. And the Apostle's themes were exactly 
those by which he could find the joints in the governor's harness. Of 
** righteousness " his life's history shews no trace, and for temperance, 
i.e. self-control, the presence of Drusilla by his side proved that he had 
no regard. Well might such a man be full of fear at the thought, as 
St Paul would urge it home, of the judgment after death. But the 
influence of his terror passed away, for we do not read that the Apostle 
ever beheld Such signs of penitence as led him to quiet the terror, by 
preaching Christ as the atonement for sin. 

when I have a convenient season^ I will call for thee] [Rev, Ver. call 
thee unto me]. The convenient season never arrived. Felix did not 
change his conduct. When two years more of his rule were ended and 
he was superseded by Festus, the Jews in Caesarea brought an accusation 
against him before Nero, and had it not been for his brother Pallas' 
influence he would have been punished for his cruelty and injustice. 
We have no record of how long he lived after his recall from Caesarea. 

26. He hoped also (Rev. Ver, withal) that money should have been 
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have been given him of Paul, that he might loose him: 
wherefore he sent for him the oftener, and communed 
with him. But after two years Porcius Festus came into 27 
Felix* room: and Felix, willing to shew the Jews a plea- 
sure, left Paul bound. 

{jR. V. would be) given him of Paul] He had heard the Apostle speak 
of the contributions which he had gathered for the Jews in Jerussdem. 
His thought would naturally be that if he could raise money for the 
needs of others, he could do so for his own release. 

that he might loose him] These words are unrepresented in the 
oldest MSS., and read exactly like a marginal explanation which in 
time made its way into the text 

wherefore {/?. V. wherefore also) he sent... communed with him] The 
original gives two reasons why Felix sent for PauL First he desired 
to hear about the faith in Christ, and secondly to give the Apostle a 
chance of offering him a bribe. The verb " communed " implies that 
he brought about somewhat of a friendly intercourse with his prisoner. 
In this way the proposal for any terms of release would have been 
made easy. 

27. But after two years] More literally the Rev. Ver, "But when 
two years were fulfilled ; " and it may be that St Luke would indicate 
by his expression, that it was not a reckoning of time such as was usual 
among the Jews, where portions of a year were sometimes counted for a 
whole, but that the Apostle's detention endured for two years complete. 

Porcius Festus came into Felix' room] Festus was made governor by 
Nero probably in a.d. 60 and died in about two years. Josephus {B,y. 
II. 14. i) gives him a far better character than his predecessor, but he 
had the same kind of difficulties to deal with in the outbreaks of the 
populace and the bands of assassins with which the country was 
infested. (Jos. Ant, XX. 8. 10) The Pev. Ver, "Felix was succeeded 
by Porcius Festus" comes nearer to the literal rendering "Felix re- 
ceived Porcius Festus as a successor," but does not make the meaning 
clearer, and to put "Felix" as the subject in this sentence and in that 
which immediately follows gives an awkward sound to the English, 
which was neatly avoided in A. V. 

and Felix^ willing to shew the Jews a pleasure] The literal sense is 
**to store up for himself favour with the Jews," therefore the Pev, Ver. 
gives the proper rendering, "and desiring to gain favour with the Jews." 
Of course it may be said that if he shewed favour to them he would 
gain favour with them. But what he particularly desired at this time 
was to blunt the anger which the Jews (especially those of Csesarea) 
felt against him, that they might be less bitter in their charges against 
him on his recall. And so he used Paul as his "Mammon of un- 
righteousness" and left him detained that he might make himself 
friends thereby. 

left Paul bound] [R, V, in bonds.] This seems to indicate that 
before his departure Felix withdrew the indulgence which had been 
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I — 12. Arrival of Festus. FauVs cause heard before him, 

Faul appeals to the Emperor, 

25 Now when Festus was come into the province, after 

3 three days he ascended from Cesarea to Jerusalem. Then 

the high priest and the chief of the Jews informed him 

3 against Paul, and besought him, and desired favour against 

previously granted to Paul, and put him in bonds, so as to give to his 
successor the impression, which the Jews desired, that he was deserving 
of punishment. It would be very interesting to know what St Paul 
did during the two years that he was kept at Csesarea. Various con- 
jectures have been ventured on, but none with any ground of certainty. 
Some, accepting St Paul as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
point to this period as the time of its composition. Others assign to 
this imprisonment those letters of the Apostle which speak so much of 
his bonds, viz. to the Ephesians, the Philippians, the Colossians and 
Philemon, but the evidence in favour of Rome as the place whence 
they were written seems far to outweigh all that can be said on behalf 
of Caesarea. Our only reflection on such a gap as this in the history 
of St Paul's work must be that the Acts was not intended to be a 
narrative of any man's labours, but how God employed now this 
servant, now that, for the establishment of the Kingdom of Christ. 
The remembrance of this will prevent us seeking from the book what it 
was not meant to give. 

XXV. 1 — 12. Arrival of Festus. Paul's cause heard before 
HIM. Paul appeals to the Emperor. 

1. Now when Festus was come into the province^ This may either 
mean *'when he had reached Csesarea," to which, as the seaport, he 
would naturally come first; or, with margin of the Rev. Ver., "when he 
had entered upon his province." The former seems to be the preferable 
sense because of what follows. 

after three days he ascended (R, V. went up)] He took a very short 
time to make himself acquainted with what would be his principal resi- 
dence, and then went up to the capital. 

2. Then the high p-iesti ^. K *' And the chief priests." For the best 
MSS. give the plural. No doubt Ananias, as before, was the leader of 
the accusation, but he got others of his own class to support him in 
Jerusalem. He was their representative when the hearing was in 
Csesarea. 

and the chief of the yews'] This might mean " the chief part ; ** there- 
fore it is better, with R. V., to read "the principal men of the Jews." 
The wealthiest men of the nation belonged to the Sadducees. 

informed him against Faul] The verb indicates that the proceedings 
here assumed a legal form. It was no mere mention in any irregular 
way, but a definite charge was made, no doubt in the same terms which 
TertuUus had used before. 
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him, that he would send for him to Jerusalem, laying 
wait in the way to kill him. But Festus answered, that 4 
Paul should be kept at Cesarea, and that he himself would 
depart shortly thither. Let them therefore, said he, which 5 
among you are able, go down with me^ and accuse this man, 
if there be any wickedness in him. And when he had 6 



3. and desired favour against him] i.e. they begged that their case 
might have some special consideration. They were many and rich; the 
accused man was alone and an obscure person, and it was much easier 
to bring one man from Csesarea, than for their whole body to undertake 
a journey from Jerusalem thither. No doubt too they hoped that with 
a new governor their influence and good position would not be without 
weight. 

laying wait in the way to kill him"] They still adhered to their plan 
of assassination, than which no crime was more common at this time in 
Judaea. Perhaps too those men who had bound themselves by a vow, 
though they had been forced to break it, yet felt dissatisfied that Paul 
was still alive. 

4. But Festus answered, that Paul should be kept, &c.] This hardly 
gives the force of the original, which is better rendered in the Rev. Ver., 
**that Paul was kept in charge at Caesarea." The governor's position 
was that the prisoner had been placed by his predecessor in a certain 
state of custody, and that this could not be interfered with. 

would {R. V, was about to) depart shortly thither] A governor newly 
arrived must move about actively, and could not remain long even in the 
capital. To have waited till all the arrangements, which the accusing 
party were supposed to be ready to make, were complete, would have 
consumed time, which must be occupied in learning the details of his 
provincial charge. 

5. Let them therefore... which among you are able] R. V. ** which are 
of power among you." The words of Festus do not refer to whether 
some of them could go to Caesarea or not, but to the character of those 
who should go down, that they should be men of influence and 
character, such as would fitly represent the powerful body who appealed 
to him. 

go down with me] For they were evidently wealthy persons, whose 
companionship on the journey might be no discredit to the governor. 
Festus was no doubt willing to conciliate the influential people in the 
nation, though he had refused to break through a regulation of his pre- 
decessor at their request. 

and accuse this man, if there be any wickedness in him] A large 
number of MSS., with the Text. Rec, give no word for "wickedness." 
But in some of the oldest Texts there is a word which signifies **out of the 
way." The Rev. Ver. therefore gives *' and if there is anything amiss in the 
man, let them accuse him.*' The adjective is the same that is so 
rendered, Luke xxiii. 41, **This man hath done nothing amiss" 
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tarried among them more than ten days, he went down 
unto Cesarea; and the next day sitting in the judgment 

7 seat, commanded Paul to be brought. And when he 
was come, the Jews which came down from Jerusalem 
stood round about, and laid many and grievous complaints 

8 against Paul, which they could not prove. While he 
answered for himself, Neither against the law of the Jews, 
neither against the temple, nor yet against Cesar, have 

9 I offended any thing at all. But Festus, willing to do 

6. more than ten days] The oldest texts read "not more than eight 
or ten days.*' This seems the more likely reading. It is more probable 
that the writer would use words to mark the shortness of the stay, than 
a form which would seem to describe ten days as a long residence at 
Jerusalem. Festus was evidently full of business and anxious to get it 
done. 

and the next day] Rev, Ver. **on the morrow." The Jewish autho- 
rities must have accepted the governor's invitation, and have gone down 
along with him, so that the hearing could begin at once. 

7. the yews which came^ &c.] Better, with Rev, Ver,, "which had 
come, &c. 

stood round about] The best authorities give *• Wound about him." 
They were eager to set upon him, and so compassed him on every 
side. 

and laid many and grievous complaints against Paul] The best 
MSS. have nothing for the last two words. Read, with Rev, Ver,^ 
following a slightly different text, "bringing against him many and 
grievous charges." In the two years lapse of time they had gathered up 
every rumour which they could collect, and these they brought forward, 
even though they could not support them by evidence. 

8. While he answered for himself] Rev. Ver.^ with MSS., "While 
Paul said in his defence." He offered an "Apologia" for himself. He 
did not make a defence against the unsubstantiated charges, but alluded 
only to those points on which they would try to prove their case, i.e. his 
alleged attempt to defile the Temple, his breaches of the Jewish law, 
and any insurrectionary outbreaks, in which the accusers would try to 
prove him a leader, and which might be construed into opposition to 
the Roman power. On this last his accusers would lay most stress. 
St Luke has only given us the three heads of St Paul's Apologia. 

Neither against the law of the Jews] The accusation on the former 
occasion had not dwelt on this point, but in the course of two years they 
had discovered that the Apostle had taught among the Gentiles that 
circumcision was no necessary door for admission to Christianity, and 
this they would construe into an oflfence against the Jewish law. 

have I offended any thing at all] Rev, Ver,, "have I sinned at alL" 

9. But Festus^ willing to do the Jews a pleasure] Better (with R,V.\ 
*' desiring to gain favour with the Jews." Cp. xxiv. 27. Though he had 
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the Jews a pleasure, answered Paul, and said, Wilt thou 
go up to Jerusalem, and there be judged of these things 
before me? Then said Paul, I stand at Cesar's judgment 10 
seat, where I ought to be judged: to the Jews have I 
done no wrong, as thou very well knowest. For if I xx 
be an offender, or have committed any thing worthy of 
death, I refuse not to die: but if there be none of these 
things whereof these accuse me, no man may deliver 
me unto them. I appeal unto Cesar. Then Festus, when 12 

not consented to their request when he was in Jerusalem, he now went 
some way towards doing so by his question to Paul. 

Wilt thou... before me] What Festus proposed was equivalent to 
acquitting the Apostle of any charge which would come under Roman 
law. He is therefore appealed to on the other accusations. The 
offences against the law of the Jews and against the Temple must be 
heard before the Sanhedrin. Would Paul accept an acquittal on one 
count and submit to a trial before his own people on the rest? And 
Festus would be present to see that right was done. 

10. I stand at Cesar's judgment seat] Better (with -^«/. FJrr.) *' I am 
standing before Caesar's judgment seat." This represents more nearly 
the sense of the original, which implies, ** I have been and am standing." 
The Roman authorities had taken charge of him and had kept him in 
custody for two years. Of this he reminds the governor, and refuses to 
be turned over to another tribunal, where he would have for judges, if 
he ever were allowed to live till his trial, those persons who had been 
cognizant of the plot to murder him. 

where I ought to be judged] Because I am a Roman citizen. 

as thou very well knowest] Rev, Ver, "as thou also, &c." St Paul 
does not mean to say that Festus is to be blamed for his proposal. 
Probably he saw that the governor was acting with a view to conciliate 
the Jews. But he intends to say that after all that the governor has 
heard, any man would say at once that there was no case against the 
prisoner. 

11. For if I be an offender] The best MSS. have not " For." Read, 
with Rev, Ver., "If then I am a wrong-doer." He has asserted that 
he was innocent so far as the Jews are concerned. If there be anything 
against him, it is for the civil jurisdiction of Rome, not for the religious 
tribunal at Jerusalem, to decide upon. 

no man may deliver me unto them] The full idea of the verb is ex- 
pressed by the margin of the Rev, Ver,^ **no man may grant me by 
favour." The use of this word confirms the notion that St Paul saw 
through what the governor was doing. The word "may" represents the 
Greek "is able," and therefore the "can" of the Rev, Ver, is to be ap- 
proved. There is no power anywhere which can give me up to them. 

/ appeal unto Cesar] The final tribunal being the hearing of the 
Emperor himself. 
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he had conferred with the council, answered, Hast thou 
appealed unto Cesar? unto Cesar shalt thou go. 

13 — 22. Fesius consults King Agrippa about his prisoner, 
Agrippa wishes to hear FauVs defence, 

13 And after certain days king Agrippa and Bernice came 

14 unto Cesarea to salute Festus. And when they had been 
there many days, Festus declared PauFs cause unto the 
king, saying, There is a certain man left in bonds by 

12. when he had conferred with the council^ Having taken the opinion 
of those who sat as assessors with him. Such persons would be specially 
needed for a new governor, and the governors of Judaea were changed 
frequently. Of the existence of such assessors in the provinces, see 
Suetonius Tib, 33; Galba 19. 

13—22. Festus consults King Agrippa about his prisoner. 
Agrippa wishes to hear Paul's defence. 

13. And after certain days] More literally, but with no manifest 
gain, Rev. Ver. gives "Now when certain days were passed." 

king Agrippa"] This was Herod Agrippa II., son of Herod Agrippa 
I., and consequently a great-grandson of Herod the Great He was 
therefore brother of Bernice and Drusilla. On account of his youth he 
was not appointed to succeed his father when he died. But after a time 
the Roman Emperor gave him the kingdom of Chalcis, from which he 
was subsequently transferred to govern the tetrarchies formerly held by 
Philip and Lysanias, and was named king thereof. His kingdom was 
aften^'ards increased by the grant of other cities which Nero gave him. 
At the fall of Jerusalem he retired to Rome, with his sister Bernice, and 
there died A. D. 100. He had sided with the Romans in the war against 
the Holy City. Festus was likely to avail himself of an opportunity of 
consulting Agrippa, for he would expect to be soundly advised by him 
on any question of Jewish law. 

and Bernice] She was the eldest daughter of Herod Agrippa I. 
She had first been married to her uncle Herod, king of Chalcis. Her 
connexion with her brother Agrippa II. was spoken of both by Roman 
and Jewish writers as sinful. She was subsequently married to Polemon, 
king of Cilicia, but soon left him and lived with Agrippa II. in Rome. 

came unto Cesarea to salute Festus] Rev. Ver,, following MSS., gives 
*' arrived at Caesarea, and saluted Festus," with a marginal rendering 
" having saluted." This would seem to imply that the salutation had 
taken place elsewhere than at Caesarea. This is very improbable. 
Csesarea was the official residence of the governor, and thither would 
the vassal-king Agrippa come to pay his formal visit of welcome to the 
representative of Rome. 

14. And when they had been there many days] Rev, Ver, "And as 
they tarried there many days;" a rendering which may be taken to 
mean that the length of their stay was a reason why Festus set Panl's 
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. Felix: about whom, when I was at Jerusalem, the chief 15 
priests and the elders of the Jews informed me, desiring 
to have judgment against him. To whom I answered, 16 
It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver any man 
to die, before that he which is accused have the accusers 
face to face, and have licence to answer for himself con- 
cerning the crime laid against him. Therefore, when they 17 
were come hither, without any delay, on the morrow I sat 
on the judgment seat, and commanded the man to be 
brought forth. Against whom when the accusers stood 18 
upy they brought none accusation of stich things as I 
supposed : but had certain questions against him of their 19 
own superstition, and of one Jesus, which was dead, 

cause before the king. This is not the sense of the Greek, so the A.V. 
appears the better rendering. 

15. the chief priests\ See note on verse 2. 

desiring to have judgment against him] The older MSS. give a 
stronger word for "judgment" than the Text. Recept, It implies that 
they held there could be but one opinion and that a condemnatory 
sentence might be at once pronounced, even by the newly arrived 
governor. 

16. to deliver any man to die\ The best MSS. omit the Greek for 
the last two words. Rev, Ver, renders **to give up any man." The 
verb is the same as in verse 11, and implies the granting as a favour. 
The language throughout shews that the Jews thought the influence of 
their party was enough to gain from Festus the condemnation of this 
so obscure a prisoner, whatever might be the merits of his case. 

and have licence to answer for himself] The Greek word for licence 
is literally "place," and is here used figuratively for "opportunity." So 
Rom. XV, 23 St Paul says "having no more place in these parts," by 
which he means that there is no further opportunity for preaching the 
Gospel there. So Rev, Ver, gives "have had opportunity to make his 
defence." 

17. when they were come hither] The Greek is (as Rev, Ver,) 
"come together .here." 

18. of such things as I supposed] Following the authority of some 
ancient MSS. the Rev, Ver, gives "of such evil things as, &c. 

19. of their own superstition [R, V, religion]. The noun used here 
is cognate to the adjective employed by St Paul in speaking to the 
Athenians (xvii. 22). It is a term which might be employed by any 
one without offence in speaking of a worship with which he did not 
agree. Addressing Agrippa, Festus would not wish to say a word that 
might annoy, any more than St Paul wished to irritate the Athenians 
bynis speech. 

of one Jesus] Neither in the hearing of the cause before Felix nor 
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so whom Paul affirmed to be alive. And because I doubted 
of such manner ^t/" questions, I asked him whether he would 
go to Jerusalem, and there be judged of these matters, 

ax But when Paul had appealed to be reserved unto the 
hearing of Augustus, I commanded him to be kept till 

23 I might send him to Cesar. Then Agrippa said unto 
Festus, I would also hear the man myself. To morrow, 
said he, thou shalt hear him. 

23 — 27. Assembly of the Courts and address of Festus* 
23 And on the morrow, when Agrippa was come, and Ber- 

when Festus made his inquiry, does St Luke record any mention of the 
name of Jesus, but it is clear from the explanation here given that not 
only had Paul stated the doctrine of the Resurrection generally, which 
the Pharisees accepted, but had also asserted in proof of it that Jesus 
had risen and ** become the firstfruits of them that sleep." 

20. And because I doubted of such manner of questions'\ Rev. Ver,, 
with ancient authorities, cives "And I, being perplexed how to inquire 
concerning these things. The whole subject was a strange one to 
Festus, and when he found that some Jews in part at least agreed with 
St Paul, while others of them were his bitter opponents, he could find 
no better plan than to turn to a Jew for an explanation. He did not 
himself know how to conduct an inquiry on such a subject, and yet 
the Jews' religion, being now allowed by the Empire, must have its 
causes adjudicated on. 

21. to be reserved unto the hearing of Augustus"] Rev, Ver. "to be 
kept for the decision of the Emperor. The verb is that which occurs 
xxiv. 23 where the centurion was commanded to *'keep" Paul. He 
desired to be under the care of the Roman authorities until his case 
could be properly heard. "Augustus," the title given first to Octavianus, 
was afterwards conferred on his successors, and so came to mean "His 
Imperial Majesty," whoever might be on the throne. The present 
"Augustus" was Nero. In the noun rendered "hearing" we nave a 
word which implies " thorough inquiry." 

22. / would also hear the man myself] Rev, Ver, " I also could 
wish \marg. was wishing] to hear, &c," The marginal rendering here 
given is the most literal and appears to bring out the meaning best. 
What Agrippa means to say is that he had for some time been wishing 
to see and hear St Paul. 

23 — 27. Assembly of the Court, and address of Festus. 

23. with great pomp] The children follow in the steps of their 
father, who formerly had sat on his throne in Caesarea arrayed in royal 
apparel, to listen to the flatteries of the Tyrian deputation (xii. 1 1). 
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nice, with great pomp, and were entered into the place of 
hearing, with the chief captains, and principal men of the 
city, at Festus* commandment Paul was brought /orf A, And 24 
Festus said, King Agrippa, and all men which are here 
present with us, ye see this man, about whom all the multi- 
tude of the Jews have dealt with me, both at Jerusalem, and 
a/so here, crying that he ought not to live any longer. But 25 
when I found that he had committed nothing worthy of 
death, and t/iaf he himself hath appealed to Augustus, I 
have determined to send him. Of whom I have no certain 26 
thing to write unto my lord. Wherefore I have brought him 
forth before you, and specially before thee, O king Agrippa, 
that, after examination had, I might have somewhat to 
write. For it seemeth to me unreasonable to send a 27 
prisoner, and not withal to signify the crimes laid against 
him* 

were enfered] The A.V. of 161 1 has " was entered," and so it will in 
consequence be found printed in most English Bibles. The correction 
is required by the original which is plural. So J^ev, Ver, 

the place of hearing\ The word is found nowhere else in N. T. It 
was no doubt some special room attached to the governor's palace, 
where causes were tried. In classical Greek it signifies *'a lecture- 
room." 

chief captains] The Greek word chiliarchos is constantly used in 
N. T. for the *' prefect " of a Roman cohort. 

24. have dealt with me] Rev» Ver, ** made suit to me.'* In all other 
places of the N.T. this word is used of *' making intercession" to God. 

and also here] No doubt the Sadducees from Jerusalem had been 
able in the course of two years to work up a great deal of feeling 
against Paul among their party in Caesarea. So when Festus came 
he was appealed to by the great men of the residential city as well as 
by those from Jerusalem. 

25. committed nothing worthy of death] To ask for the life of a 
prisoner because of some offence against the religious observances of 
the Jews would be absurd in the eyes of a Roman officer. The best 
texts give at the beginning of this verse ** But I found that, &c." 

to Augustus] See note on verse 21. 

26. unto my lord] Octavianus by an edict forbade the title *' Lord " 
to be given to him. The practice had its rise from parasites. But you 
find "Dominus" often used in Pliny's letters to Trajan. So that not 
many emperors were like Octavian. 

before you] Spoken with a glance towards the chief priests and great 
persons who were present on the bench. 

specially before thee] i.e. as one most likely to be able to clear up the 
difficulties which I feel about the prisoner. 
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I — 23. PauVs defence before Agrippa. 

26 Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art permitted to 

speak for thyself. Then Paul stretched forth the hand, and 

answered for himself: 

a 1 think myself happy, king Agrippa, because I shall 

answer for myself this day before thee touching all the things 

3 whereof I am accused of the Jews : especially because I know 
thee to be expert in all customs and questions which are 
among the Jews: wherefore I beseech thee to hear me 

4 patiently. My manner of life from my youth, which was at 
the first among mine own nation at Jerusalem, know all the 

5 Jews ; which knew me from the beginning, if they would 

XXVI. 1 — 23. Paul's defence before Agrippa. 

1. and answered for himself\ Rev, Ver, "and made his defence." 
The verb is the same as before (xix. 33, xxiv. 10, xxv. 8) and intimates 
that what is coming is an apologia, St Luke here as in other places 
notices the gesture of the speaker. 

2. I think myself happy] Because Agrippa was sure to understand 
much of the feeling imported into the cast which would be entirely 
obscure to a Roman magistrate. Paul would thus be able to make his 
position clear, and get it explained through Agrippa to the Roman 
authorities. 

because I shall answer for myself] As in the previous verse, ** that I 
am to make my defence. * 

3. especially because I know thee to be expert] Rev, Ver, quite 
correctly ** especially because thou art expert." The margin which 
R, V, gives "because thou art especially expert" might be accepted, but 
we have no reason to think that Agrippa was more than other persons 
of his station expert in Jewish customs. 

4. at the first] Better (with -^«/. T^r.) "from the beginning." The 
Apostle though bom in Tarsus yet came early to Jerusalem for his 
education, and it was in the Holy City that his character was formed 
and his manner of life shewed itself. 

among mine own nation at Jerusalem] The oldest MSS. say **aiid 
at Jerusalem." This would imply that even before coming to Jerusalem, 
the Apostle had always dwelt among his own people, and so was not 
likely to be one who would undervalue Jewish privileges or o£fend 
against Jewish prejudices. 

know all the J^s] Because in the persecution of the Christians he 
had made himself a conspicuous character, had been in favour with the 
chief priests and allowed to undertake the mission to Damascus. 

5. which knew me from the beginnings if they would testify] Better 
(with Rev. Ver.) "having knowledge of me from the first, if they be 
willing to testify." The word for " from the first " is the same which 
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testify, that after the most straitest sect of our religion I 
lived a Pharisee. And now I stand and am judged for the 6 
hope of the promise made of God unto our fathers : unto 7 
which promise our twelve tribes, instantly serving God day 

St Luke uses (Luke i. 3) to indicate his perfect understanding of the 
Gospel story •* from the very first." When we remember that the early 
part of his Gospel can hardly have been gathered from anybody but the 
Virein Mary, who alone could know many of the details, we may well 
Uiink that the word implies that St Paul had been known from his very 
childhood. The rest of the sentence seems to intimate that there were 
some among those who were now his accusers who could give evidence 
about his previous years if they were so minded. 

the most straitest^ There is nothing in the Greek to warrant the 
double superlative. Read "straitest." 

sect"] The word is that which is rendered " heresy " by the A. V. in 
xxiv. 14. Everywhere else in the Acts it is sect. In the Epistles, 
where the plural only occurs, it is " heresies." 

our religion] The word refers more especially to the outward cere- 
monials of worship, such as those by which the Pharisees were specially 
distinguished. 

6. And now I stand and am judged"] Rev. Ver. **And now I stand 
here to be judged.'* The idea is " 1 am on my trial." 

for the hope of the promise made of God unto our fathers'] i.e. because 
I entertain the hope that the promise which God made to the patriarchs 
and to David shall be fulfilled to us. The "promise" must be of the 
Messiah and of His coming into the world as King. For this is what 
the ten tribes were looking for. But this in St Paul's view embraced 
the doctrine of the resurrection, because that was God's assurance to 
the world (Acts xvii. 31) that He who was so raised up was to be the 
judge of quick and dead. 

7. unto which promise] This makes it clear that the promise was 
the sending of Him in whom all the families of the earth should be 
blessed. 

our twelve tribes] For the Jews regarded themselves as representing 
the whole race, and not merely the two tribes of the kingdom of 
Judah. And this no doubt was true. For tribal names contmued to 
be preserved and with the people of Judah there came back many of the 
members of the previous captivity of Israel. Thus in the N. T. we 
find (Luke ii. 36) that Anna was of the tribe of Aser, and St James 
addresses his Epistle (i. i.) "to the twelve tribes that are scattered 
abroad " and Paul himself knew that he was of the tribe of Benjamin. 
Cp. also 2 Chron. xxxi. i. for evidence of the existence of some of the 
ten tribes after the Captivity. In T. B. Berachoth 20** Rabbi Jochanan 
says " I am from the root of Joseph." 

instantly serving God] i.e. earnestly serving God (as R. V.). The 
old use of the word "instantly" has disappeared, and is not very common 
in any writings but such as are marked b^ the use of Scripture 
phraseology, e.g. Latimer's Sermons, Bishop Pilkington's Works, &c. 

ACTS, 24 
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and night, hope to come. For which hope's sake, king 

8 Agrippa, I am accused of the Jews. Why should it be 
thought a thing incredible with you, that God should raise 

9 the dead ? I verily thought with myself, that / ought to do 
many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 

10 Which thing I also did in Jerusalem : and many of the saints 
did I shut up in prison, having received authority from the 
chief priests ; and when they were put to death, I gave my 

11 voice against theyn. And I punished them oft in every 
synagogue, and compelled them to blaspheme; and being 

For which hopis sake, king Agrippa] The two last words are omitted 
in many MSS., in some only the last one. 

/ am accused of the Jews] Emphatically placed to mark the in- 
consistency of the position. The Jews accuse Paul because he looks' for 
the promise which was made to the forefathers of the Jewish race. 

8. HHiy should it be thought a thing incredible... that God, &c,] More 
literally (with Rev. Ver.) "Why is it judged incredible with you if God 

. doth raise the dead." The last clause is not to be understood hypotheti- 
cally, but " If God doth, as he hath done in the case of Jesus." So 
that it is equivalent to "Why should you not believe that Jesus has 
been raised from the dead?'* 

9. contrary to the name] i. e. to the faith of Jesus Christ, into whose 
name believers were to be baptized. Cp. v. 41, note. ** Name ** is con- 
stantly used in O. T. as the equivalent of " Godhead," and any Jew who 
heard the language of such a verse as this would understand that the 
Christians held Jesus to be a divine Being. 

of Jesus of Nazareth] Whom we preach now as raised by God from 
the dead, and as the fulfiller of the promises made to the fathers. 

10. Which thing I also did in Jerusalem] Saul must have been a 
most active and prominent agent in the work of persecution in Jeru- 
salem, for we learn here that the death of Stephen was not the only 
one for which he had given his vote. He had also had the warrant 
of the chief priests for other arrests beside those he intended to make 
in Damascus. We can see that the slaughter of the Christians was 
not in all cases the result of a sudden outburst of rage at some act or 
speech, but that some of them were imprisoned, then subjected to a form 
of trial, and afterwards put to death as men condemned by law, 

11. And I punished them oft in every synagogue] The Gk. continues 
with a participial construction, represented in Rev. Ver. **and punish- 
ing... in all the synagogues." This closer representation of the original 
seems to add strength to the description of Saul's former zeal as a perse- 
cutor. Of the synagogues as places where offenders were accused and 
punished, cp. Matth. x. 17, xxiii. 34; Mark xiii. 9; Luke xii. 11, xid. 
12. 

and compelled them to blaspheme] Rev. Ver. ** I strove to make them 
blaspheme." The verb is that which is frequently rendered "constrain" 
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exceedingly mad against them, I persecuted them even unto 
strange cities. Whereupon as I went to Damascus with « 
authority and commission from the chief priests, at midday, 13 
O king, I saw in the way a light from heaven, above the 
brightness of the sun, shining round about me and them 
which journeyed with me. And when we were all fallen to 14 
the earth, I heard a voice speaking unto me, and saying in 
the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ? 
// is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. And I said, is 

or "compel," but being in the imperfect tense, it seems to signify that the 
attempt was repeated often, and needed to be so, for it was not in some 
cases successful. Saul kept on with his constraint. "To blaspheme," 
i.e. the name of Jesus into which they had been baptized. They were 
to b6 forced to renounce the belief in the divinity of Jesus. Cp. on 
blasphemy of the divine Name, Lev. xxiv. 11 — 16. 

^en unto strange \R, V, foreign] cities] That is, cities outside the 
country of the Jews proper. So that, as it appears, Damascus was but 
one among several cities to which Saul had gone on his errand of punish- 
ment. 

12. Wheretipon\ The Greek has **in which things" and the sense is 
given well by the margin of -^. V. "on which errand." 

• with authority] Rev. Ver. "with the authority." Saul was the com- 
missioner sent by the Jewish magistrates, and at this particular time 
Damascus had been assigned as the district where he was to search for 
the Christians. 

13. at midday] There could be no question about the supernatural 
character of a light which overpowered the midday glare of an Eastern 
sun. 

14. I heard a voice speaking unto me, and saying] The oldest MSS. 
have only "a voice saying unto me." Saul alone gathered the import 
of what was said. His companions only heard the sound, not the 
words. Cp. Dan. x. 7. 

in the Hebrew tongue [R, V, language] "Which is therefore repre- 
sented by a different orthography of the proper name, not " Saulos," the 
usual Greek form, but "Saoul," a transliteration of the Hebrew. 

it is hard for thee to kick against the pricks [goad] This is the only 
place where the oldest MSS. give these words. See note on ix. 5. The 
figure is from an ox, being driven on in his work. When restive or lazy, 
the driver pricks him, and in ignorance of the consequences, he kicks 
back, and so gets another wound. The words would imply that God 
had been guiding Saul towards the true light for some time before, and 
that this zeal for persecution was a resistance of the divine urging. It is 
not unusual for men who are moved to break away from old traditions 
at such times, by outward acts, to manifest even more zeal than before 
for their old opinions, as if in fear lest they should be thought to be 
falling away. This may have been Saul's case, his kicking against the 
goads. 

24 — 2 
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Who art thou, Lord ? And he said, I am Jesus whom thou 
x6 persecutest. But rise, and stand upon thy feet : for I have 
appeared unto thee for i}s\\% purpose^ to make thee a minister 
and a witness both of these things which thou hast seen, and 
17 of those things in the which I will appear unto thee ; deliver- 
ing thee from the people, 2Si^from the Gentiles, unto whom 
x8 now I send thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, 

15. Who art thou, Lord] The readiness with which **Lord," an 
expression of allegiance, comes to the Apostle's lips lends probability to 
the notion that God's promptings had been working in his heart before, 
and that the mad rage against '* the Way" was an attempt to stifle them. 

16. to make \R, V. appoint] thee a minister] The verb is that which 
in xxii. 14 is rendered "have chosen" {R. V, appointed), and implies a 
deliberate selection and appointment. Saul was ''a chosen vessel" (ix. 

15). 
and a witness both of these things which thou hast seen] Rev, Ver, "a 

witness both of the things wherein thou hast seen me," with a certain 
amount of MS. authority, though A.V. is well supported. St Paul 
dwells not unfrequently in his Epistles on his having seen Jesus. Cp. 
I Cor. ix. I, XV. 8, &c. , and he makes this the ground of his independ- 
ence in the Apostolic work, so that he can say he is not a whit behind 
any of the other Apostles. 

and of those things in the which I will appear unto thee] St Paul was 
more favoured than the rest of the Apostles, as far as we gather from the 
N. T. records, with visions from God to guide and comfort him at 
critical points in his work. Cp. Acts xviii. p, xxiii. 1 1 ; and 2 Cor. ii. 9. 
It was specially important that Paul should have seen Jesus, so that 
he might bear independent witness to the truth of his resurrection. 

17. delivering thee] i. e. though they may and will seize upon thee 
and persecute thee, yet I am with thee and will save thee from their 
hands. From the first the Apostle knew that in every city persecution 
was to be his lot. 

the GentileSy unto whom now I send thee] The best authorities (with 
Rev. Ver.) omit "now." The verb "send" is that from which the word 
"Apostle" comes, and its force is **I make thee my Apostle." In the 
oldest texts the /is emphatically expressed. **Thou art, as well as the 
rest, an Apostle chosen by me the Lord Jesus." The mission to the 
Gentiles seems to have been made clear to Saul from the very first. 
Compare his own language Gal. i. 16. And in Acts ix. 29 his preaching 
appears to have been rather directed to the Greek -Jews than to the 
members of the Church in Jerusalem. 

18. to open their eyes, and to turn them] More literally Rev, Ver* 
"that they may turn." A sentence full of hope and promise of success. 
If the eyes of the Gentiles be but opened, then they will turn. In blind- 
ness the Jews often said (as Paul found) "We see," therefore their sin 
remained. 
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that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance 
among them which are sanctified by faith that is in me. 
Whereupon, O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto 19 
the heavenly vision : but shewed first unto them of Damas- 20 
cus, and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts of 
Judaea, and then to the Gentiles, that they should repent and 
turn to God, and do works meet for repentance. For these 21 
causes the Jews caught me in the temple, and went about 

them which are sanctified by faith that is in me\ Better, with Rev, 
Ver., *'by faith in me.'^ It is by their belief in Jesus that men are 
sanctified. And here "sanctified," as so often *' saint" in St Paul's 
Epistles, is applied to those who have been set on the way of salvation, 
and not to those who are perfect in holiness. To that they will be 
brought if they persevere. 

19. / was not disobedient'\ The verb should be more fully translated 
"I did not become disobedient." The thought goes back to the "kick- 
ing against the pricks," the opposition of previous times. That was at 
an end now. Jesus was ** Lord," and Saul's only question "What wilt 
thou have me to do?" 

20. but shewed \R. V. declared] The word signifies the delivery 
of a message. Saul was henceforth God's evangelist* 

and at yeriisalem\ Cp. ix. 29. Here he spake boldly in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and disputed against the Grecians, so that they went 
about to kill him. 

and throughout all the coasts of yudcBci\ Of this ministration we 
are only told, ix. 30, that the brethren finding Saul in danger in Jeru- 
salem, brought him to Ciesarea, and thence sent him to Tarsus. But 
as we see in the history of Felix (cp. xxiii. 34, note) that Cilicia was some- 
times reckoned as a part of the province of Judsea, the preaching in 
Cilicia may be included in the expression "country of Judaea.'* And 
we may feel sure that Paul, wherever he might be, never laid aside the 
character which Christ's mission had imposed upon him. 

and do works meet for repentance"] Rev. Ver.y more literally and 
better, "doing works worthy of repentance" or "worthy of their re- 
pentance." For the works were to be a sign of their repentance and 
turning unto God ; the means whereby the reality of their sorrow, and 
the earnestness of their desire, was to be shewn. 

21. For these causes] Lit. "on account of these things" which the 
R, V. better represents by " for this cause." 

the yews caught me [R. V, seized me] The word implies an arrest 
with violence. 

and went about [R, V. assayed] to kill me] St Paul combines the 
riot in the Temple with the subsequent plot before he was sent to 
Caesarea. Or he may be alluding only to the violence by which he 
was nearly torn in pieces before the chief captain came to his rescue. 
The verb rendered "kill" indicates the laying violent hands on anyone, 
and so favours the latter view. 
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22 to kill me. Having therefore obtained help of God, I con- 
tinue unto this day, witnessing both to small and great, 
saying none other things than those which the prophets and 

23 Moses did say should come : that Christ should suffer, and 
that he should be the first that should rise from the dead, 
and should shew light unto the people, and to the Gentiles. 

22. Having therefore obtained help of God \Ii. V, the help that is 
from God.] The "therefore" implies that against such attempts the 
help -which alone could deliver him was divine. The word for " help" 
means the succour of an ally, and recalls God's promise "Surely I \ml 
be with thee." 

/ continue \_R. V, stand] unto this day] The Apostle has in mind 
the many attempts to cast him down which had been made by Jews, 
and Gentiles too, during his missionary journeys. He has been rescued 
in many ways, and is still there standing safe and sound through the 
help which God hath sent him. He does not forget human agency, 
but this, whatever it was, was all sent of God. 

witnessing [-/?. V, testifying] both to small and great"] He was now 
before two who would be named great, and he knew that God had 
declared that he should testify "before kings" (ix. 15). 

the prophets and Moses] i. e. the whole Old Testament Scriptures. 
The form of the phrase is usually " Moses and the prophets" according 
to the order of the O. T. books. Sometimes we have " the Law and 
the prophets," and once (Luke xxiv. 44) "the law of Moses, the prophets 
and the Psalms."" 

23. that Christ should suffer] Rev. Ver. *.*How that the Christ 
must suffer," but giving in the margin on "How that" or **if" or 
"whether." The Greek is the conjunction ordinarily rendered "if," 
and the literal meaning is " If the Christ be one who has to suffer." The 
original puts it as though it were a question on which there was debate 
among the Jews. As indeed there was. See John xii. 34. And out of 
the Scriptures Paul says he answered the question whether this should 
be so. As his answer was a positive one the sense is nearly enough 
represented by " that " in the A.V., but we should read "the Christ. 

and that he should be the first that should rise from the dead, and 
should shew light] The Rev. Ver. gives a better representation of the 
original thus, " and how that he first by the resun-ection of the dead 
should proclaim.^"* Christ was the firstfruits of them that sleep. His 
resurrection was an earnest of the general resurrection. Thus life 
and immortality were brought to light. " Should proclaim " = "is about 
to proclaim," for this is the gospel which is to be preached from 
generation to generation. 

light unto the people ^ and to the Gentiles] The best MSS. insert 
" both " before "unto." The " people," i. e. of the Jews. Christ was 
spoken of in like terms by the aged Simeon. " A light to lighten the 
Gentiles and to be the glory of thy people Israel." And he could 
say this because in Jesus he beheld God's "salvation." He could 
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24 — 32. Interruption by Festus, Appeal to Agrippa, 

Consultation and decision. 

And as he thus spake for himself, Festus said with a loud 24 
voice, Paul, thou art beside thyself; much learning doth 
make thee mad. But he said, I am not mad, most noble 25 
Festus ; but speak forth the words of truth and soberness. 
For the king knoweth of these things^ before whom also 1 26 
speak freely : for I am persuaded that none of these things 
are hidden from him; for this thing was not done in a 



*'depart in peace," being sure that "to die" was only the pledge of "to 
rise again." 

M — 32. Interruption by Festus. Appeal to Agrippa. Con- 
sultation AND DECISION. 

24 Festus said with a loud voice] Probably what had last fallen 
from Paul seemed to him little better than lunatic ravings. The Gospel 
of the Cross did appear as " foolishness" to the Gentile world. And this 
Gospel he had just heard in all its fulness : that the Christ by suffering 
of death and rising to life again should be the source of true enlighten- 
ment both to Jews and Gentiles. 

Pauli thou art beside thyself \R. V. mad]. As the same word is taken 
up in the following verse, it is better that it should be rendered alike 
in both places. 

much learning doth make thee mad] Lit. (with J^. V.) "doth turn 
thee to madness." But there is nothing gained by construing thus, 
and much is lost in English vigour. "Much learning" is literally "the 
many writings." As in John vii. 15, where the same word is rendered 
"letters," it may mean study and learning generally. But it seems 
better to take it of those writings (viz. the Old Testament) to which 
Paul had been appealing. For as a religious literature no nation, not 
even the polished Greeks, had anything to place in comparison with 
the Sacred Books of the Jews. 

25. most noble [R. V. excellent] Festus] The same title of respect 
which is given to Felix (xxiii. 26, xxiv. 3). As St Chrysostom remarks 
the Apostle now answers with gentleness, not as to the high priest 
(xxiii. 3). 

soberness] The word, in classical Greek, is the opposite to that 
" madness " unto which Festus had said Paul was turned. 

26. none of these things are hidden from him] i.e. the history of 
the life and works of Jesus, of His death and resurrection, of the 
marvellous gifts of Pentecost^ and the preaching of the Gospel since 
Jesus had been crucified. 

for this thing was not done in a corner] Of the truth of this we can 
be sure from the excitement caused both in the religious and political 
world by the work of Jesus during his life, by the efforts put forth to 
atop his teaching, which culminated in a trial in which both Jewish 
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27 comer. King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets ? I 

a8 know that thou believest. Then Agrippa said unto Paul, 

99 Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian. And Paul 

said, I would to God, that not only thou, but also all that 

hear me this day, were both almost, and altogether such as 

and Roman magistrates were consulted, and by the exclamation of the 
Pharisees (John xii. 19) "The world is gone after him," and the de- 
claration (Acts xvii. 6) " These that have turned the world upside down.** 

27. believest thou the prophets^ Whose writings foretell these events 
of which I am speaking, and which have had their fulfilment in the 
history of Jesus of Nazareth. 

/ know that thou believest'] The Apostle answers his own question, 
for he is sure that Agrippa would not have given a different answer, 
seeing how anxious all his family were, in spite of their relations with 
^ome, to be accepted of the Jewish nation. St Paul does not imply 
by his words any conviction about the character of Agrippa's faith in 
the Scriptures. 

28. Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian] Rev. Ver, " Wit^ 
but little persuasion thou wouldest fain make me a Christian." The 
original is "with \pr in] little (labour or time) thou art persuading 
me, &c." It would seem therefore that the Rev, Ver, represents 
Agrippa's words more nearly than A. V. "With little labour or "in 
a little time " implies that the king despised the attempt which had 
been made to convince him, and mocked at the language of St Paul 
in so readily taking for granted that the king was in accord with him. 
It is as though he said " You are supposing that I accept these words 
of the prophets in the same sense as you do, and you are a fool for your 
pains, to think that with so little trouble and in so short a space you 
could win me over to your side. And such a side I To be a Christian." 
The name had, no doubt, been given, when it was first applied (Acts 
xi. 26), to the adherents of Jesus as a term of reproach, and it is Hkely 
that it had not yet won its way to be a name of credit, at all events 
among such men as Agrippa and his friends. For we have no reason 
to suppose that the king was influenced at all by Paul's words. 

29. both alm^sty and altogether] The literal rendering of the Greek 
is given by the Rev, Ver, "whether with little or with much," and it 
is difficult to see how the sense of the A. V. can be extracted from the 
words. The Apostle takes up the jeer of the king in a serious tone, and 
replies : " I may have seemed to use little persuasion, and suddenly to 
have jumped at the conclusion that you accept the teaching of the 
prophets as I myself receive it; but whether it need little or much 
persuasion, or little or much time, my prayer to God is, for you and 
for all who listen to me that they may become such as I am, save as to 
my bonds." 

were... such as I am] Better with Rev, Ver, "might become such as 
I am." Paul avoids the word ** Christian," which for himself he might 
willingly have accepted (cp. i Pet. iv. 16), but which was used by the 
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I am, except these bonds. And when he had thus spoken, 30 
the king rose up, and the governor, and Bernice, and they 
that sat with them : and when they were gone aside, they 3« 
talked between themselves, saying, This man doeth nothing 
worthy of death or of bonds. Then said Agrippa unto 3a 
Festus, This man might have been set at liberty, if he had 
not appealed unto Cesar. 

I — 44. PauVs voyage and shipwreck. 

And when it was determined that we should sail into 27 
Italy, they delivered Paul and certain other prisoners unto 
one named Julius, a centurion of Augustus' band. And a 

king in a mocking sense, and therefore would not have made his wish 
seem an acceptable one. You may call me "Christian" in mockery, 
my joy and hope and faith in Christ are such, that I know no better 
prayer for any than to wish yon all the like blessings. 

except these bonds] From this it is clear, in spite of the leniency with 
which Paul had been at first treated by Felix, that either because his 
case was deemed more serious in consequence of his being left in prison 
so long, or because he was just now before the court as a prisoner, the 
Apostle had been put in chains. 

80. And when he had thus spoken] The oldest MSS. omit these 
words. 

they that sat with them] i. e. the chief captains and the principal men 
of Caesarea. (See xxv. 23.) The authorities withdrew to consult upon 
what they had heard. 

81. they talked between themselves] .^. F*. "they spake one to another." 
This is more literal and conveys better the idea that they were all of 
one mind about the case. 

82. might have been set at liberty] Thus Agrippa, looking at the 
question from the Jewish stand-point, confirms the opinion of the Roman 
magistrate (cp. xxv. 25). So that St Paul was acquitted on all hands, 
and Festus may rightly be deemed guilty because he had driven an 
innocent man to appeal to a higher court, from fear that he would be 
delivered into the power of his enemies. But God was using human 
means for bringing the Apostle to Rome, and so fulfilling his servant's 
great desire, and in such wise that he should be heard before kings in 
behalf of the Gospel. 

if he had not appealed] The appeal put an end to all powers of a 
lower court either to condemn or absolve. 

XXVII. 1—44. Paul's voyage and shipwreck. 

1. they delivered Paul] i.e. the soldiers who had the care of him 
did so, by order of Festus. 

a centurion] This was generally the rank of the officers appointed 
to such a charge. Cp. xxi. 32, xxiv. 23, &c. 

of Augustus* band] Rev, Ver, "Of the Augustan band," The 
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entering into a ship of Adramyttium, we launched, meaning 
to sail by the coasts of Asia ; one Aristarchus, a Macedonian 
3 of Thessalonica, being with us. And the next day we 
touched at Sidon. And Julius courteously entreated Paul, 
and gave Jwn liberty to go unto his friends to refresh him- 

word rendered **band" might be translated "cohort" as in the margin 
of R, V.f and it is said that in the time of Octavianus Augustus there 
were some legions to which the title "Augustan" (Gk^ Sebasios) was 
given, as being specially the Imperial troops, and that perhaps among 
the soldiers in Cajsarea there was a detachment of these legions. But 
as Caesarea was itself called "Sebaste" it seems more likely that the 
soldiers were Samaritan troops belonfjing to Csesarea itself. And 
Josephus {IVars ii. 12. 5) makeS mention of troops which had their 
name, Sebasteni, from this city Csesarea Sebaste. 

2. And entering into {R. V, embarking in)] The verb is the technical 
term for "going on board." 

Adramyttiujn'] a seaport on the coast of that district of Asia Minor 
called Mysia, and in early times iEolis. It appears to have been in 
St Paul's time a place of considerable trade, and Pliny (v. 30) mentions 
it as an assize town. The reason why the Apostle and his companions 
embarked on board a vessel from this port was that it was probably 
the easiest way of getting into the line of vessels going from Asia to the 
West. The isle of Lesbos lay off the gulf on which Adramyttium was 
situated, and to which it gave name, and the town was in close connexion 
with Ephesus, Miletus, Pergamos and Troas, and so was a considerable 
centre of commerce. 

we launched^ meanmg to sail] The best MSS. make the participle 
refer to the ship and not to the Apostle and his company. So read, 
with Rev. Ver. "a ship... which was about to sail unto the places on 
the coast of Asia, we put to sea." For in a voyage of such a character 
they would be very likely to find, in some of the ports at which they 
touched, a vessel that would convey them to Italy. 

Aristarchus] Mentioned before (xix. 29) as one of those whom the 
mob in Ephesus seized in their fury against St Paul. He went, as it 
seems, with the Apostle into Europe, for he is enumerated amongst those 
who accompanied St Paul (xx. 4) on his return. After the present 
notice of him, we learn nothing more of his history except that from 
Col. iv. 10 and Philem. 24 we can gather that he remained with the 
Apostle during his first Roman imprisonment. 

3. Sidoni The well-known seaport on the coast of Phoenicia. 
courteously entreated Paul] "To entreat" is in modem English only 

used as "to beseech" "to supplicate." In the older language it had 
the same sense as "to treat," "use" has now. Cp. Shaks. Hen. VI. (pt. 2) 
ii. 4. 81 *^ Entreat her not the worse, in that I pray you use her weU." 
The R. V. has "treated Paul kindly." 

to refresh himself] The Greek is literally **to receive attention.** 
The Apostle no doubt knew some of the residents in Sidon, and at his 
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self. And when we had launched from thence, we sailed 4 
under Cyprus, because the winds were contrary. And when 5 
WQ had sailed over the sea of- Cilicia and Pamphylia, we 
came to Myra, a city of Lycia. And there the centurion 6 
found a ship of Alexandria sailing into Italy ; and he put us 
therein. And when we had sailed slowly many days, and 7 
scarce were come over against Cnidus, the wind not suffer- 
ing us, we sailed under Crete, over against Salmone ; and 8 

request the centurion allowed him, while the vessel stayed there, to 
enjoy their company and kind offices. 

4. And when we had launched from thence^ R. V, **And putting 
to sea from thence." ** Launch" has become a little restricted in 
meaning in modern English, but compare, for the sense, Christ's words 
to Peter (Luke v. 4), ** Launch out into the deep." 

we sailed under Cyprus] i. e. between Cyprus and the mainland, 
so as to have the shelter of the island on their left to protect them 
from the contrary winds. R. V. "under the lee of Cyprus." 

6. the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia'] R. K, more correctly, "the 
sea which is off Cilicia and Pamphylia." These two countries formed 
the coast of Asia Minor in that portion which is opposite Cyprus. 

Myra] Lies about 20 stadia (2^ miles) from the coast on the river 
Andriacus. 

6. a ship of Alexandria] They found a means of transport into 
Italy sooner perhaps than they had expected. It may be that the 
same strong contrary winds from the west which had altered already 
the course of their voyage from Sidon, had carried this vessel across 
the Mediterranean to the Asiatic coast. Myra was certainly out of the 
way for persons sailing from N. Africa to Italy. 

7. sailed slowly many days] Kept back by the same head-winds. 
and scarce were come over against Cnidus] The word rendered 

"scarce" would be better "with difficulty." They had been forced 
to hug the coast all the way from Myra, and when off Cnidus they 
w^ere only opposite to the S.W. extremity of Asia Minor. Cnidus was, 
as its remains demonstrate, a famous seaport town in ancient times, 
and we find that Jews dwelt there in the days of the Maccabees 
(i Mace. XV. 23). It was a notable seat of the worship of Aphro- 
dite. 

the wind not suffering us] Better, with R. V., "not further suffering 
us," i.e. not allowing us to make further progress. 

under Crete] Rev, Ver., "under the lee of Crete." See above on 
verse 4. Crete is the modern island of Candia. Salmone was the 
eastern extremity of the island r off which when they came they sheltered 
themselves under the island, and sailed to the south of it, to avoid the 
wind as much as might be. 

8. and hardly passing it] " Hardly " is in the original the same 
word which was rendered "scarce" in the previous verse. Read (with 
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hardly passing it, came unto a place which is called The 

9 fair havens ; nigh whereunto was the city of Lasea. Now 

when much time was spent, and when sailing was now 

dangerous, because the fast was now already past, Paul 

10 admonished them, and said unto them, Sirs, I perceive that 
this voyage will be with hurt and much damage, not only of 

11 the lading and ship, but also of our lives. Nevertheless the 



R, V.) " with difficulty coasting along it." The verb represents the 
voyage as made by keeping close in to the southern shores of the 
island. 

came unto a place] i.e. on the coast of Crete. The Gk. gives (as 
R.V.) **a certain place." 

which is called The fair havens] R, V. "called Fair Havens." This 
place, though mentioned nowhere else in literature, yet is known by 
the same name still. It is on the south of Crete, four or five miles 
east of Cape Matala, which is the largest headland on that side of the 
island. 

Lasea] This city has also been identified very recently. Its nuns 
were discovered in 1856, a few miles east of Fair Havens. See Smith's 
Voyage and Shipivreck of St PauU App. ill. pp. 262, 263. 

9. Noiv when much time was spent] Waiting for a change of wind, 
and in debate on what course should next be taken. 

and when sailing {R. V, and the voyage) was now dangerous] It had 
come to be dangerous by the late season of the year. In St Paul's day 
navigation both among the Jews and other nations was only attempted 
for a limited portion of the year. 

because the fast was now already past] The fast here meant is that 
on the great Day of Atonement, which falls on the tenth day of Tishri, 
the seventh month of the Jewish year. This corresponds to a part of 
September and October of our calendar. So that a stormy season was 
to be expected. 

10. SirSf I perceive that this {R. V, the) voyage will be with hurt 
and much damage (R» V, injury and much loss)]. Evidently the character 
of the Apostle had won him the regard and respect of those in charge 
of the vessel as well as of the centurion. He must have had some ex- 
perience of sailing in the Mediterranean, and so was fitted to speak on 
the question which was now being debated. We should bear in mind 
too that he had seen more of perils by sea already than we gather firom 
the Acts. For some time before this voyage to Rome, he wrote to the 
Corinthians (2 Cor. xi. 25), "Thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and 
a day I have been in the deep. " 

The verb rendered "I perceive" implies the results of observation, 
and does not refer to any supernatural communication which the Apostle 
had received. This is clear from the end of the verse where St Paul 
speaks of hurt to the lives of those on board, which did not come to 
pass (verse 44). 
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centurion believed the master and the owner of the ship, 
more than those things which were spoken by Paul. And xa 
because the haven was not commodious to winter in, the 
more part advised to depart thence also, if by any means 
they might attain to Phenice, and there to winter ; which is 
a haven of Crete, and lieth toward the south west and north 
west. And when the south wind blew softly, supposing that 23 
th^ had obtained their purpose, loosing thence^ they sailed 

11. the centurion believed {R, V, gave more heed to)] As the cen- 
turion was in charge of prisoners for the Imperial tribunal, his wish 
would be much regarded by both owner and sailing-master. And it 
was natural when they recommended the attempt to proceed that he 
should- not listen to Paul's advice and remain where they were. 

the master] i.e. the sailing-master. The original means "pilot," 
which term must here be understood of that officer who had charge of 
the navigation. 

the awmr of the ship] Who was probably owner of the cai^o too, and 
if, as is most likely, this was corn, he would be sailing with it, that he 
might dispose of it to the best advantage when they reached Italy. 

12. ftot commodious to winter in] And this was what they most 
likely would have to do, wherever they stopped, as the season for sailing 
was nearly over. 

to depart thence also] The oldest MSS. do not represent the last 
word. (^. V. *'to put to sea from thence)." The word is the technical 
term, and not the ordinary word for "depart." 

they might attain to Phenice] {R. V. ** they could reach Phoenix.") 
Phoenix is no doubt the correct orthography of the name. The place 
is mentioned both by Strabo and Ptolemy, and has been identified with 
the modern port of Lutro (Spratt's Crete ii. 250 seqq.). 

and lieth toward the south west and north west] [R. V. looking north- 
east and south-east) The original is "looking down the south-west 
wind and down the north-west wind." To look down a wind is to 
look in the direction in which it blows. So as a south-west wind would 
blow towards N.E., the Rev, Ver, appears to give the correct sense, 
and the haven of Lutro answers these conditions, being open towards 
the east. 

13. the south wind blew softly] The storm appeared to have in some 
degree abated, and the change of wind must have been very complete, 
for (see verses 7, 8) they had previously sailed under the lee of Crete to 
get shelter from the north wind. 

loosing thence^ they sailed close by Crete] {R. V. "They weighed 
anchor and sailed along Crete, close in shore)." The word for * 'close 
in shore" is asson^ and it has been by some taken for a proper name 
and endeavours been made to discover traces of some place so named 
in Crete. But though the translation "when they had loosed from 
Assos" is as old as the Vulgate, there can be little doubt that Uie 
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14 close by Crete. But not long after there arose against it a 

15 tempestuous wind, called Euroclydon. And when the ship 
was caught, and could not bear up into the wind, we let her 

16 drive. And running under a certain island which is called 

Greek word is really the comparative degree of an adverb signifying 
"near." So it literally means *' nearer," and is probably used to in- 
dicate that the coasting voyage now being made was one in which the 
coast was hugged more closely than usual. This is intended by R, V. 
"close in shore." 

14. there arose against if] The word "it" must mean the last- 
mentioned subject, the island Crete. Thus the A. V. would state that 
the south wind, which already had begun to blow, became tempestuous, 
and dashed against the island. But if so, it must have carried the 
vessel with it. Whereas, what really happened was tliat they were 
driven southward to the island of Clauda. It is therefore better to 
take the preposition = fl?ic77£/« /r^w, a sense which it often has in such 
a construction, than to give the verb the more literal meaning from 
the margin of A. V., and to construe (with R. V.) "there beat down 
from it, &c." The wind suddenly changed from south to north, and 
coming over the land carried the vessel southward away from Crete. 
Such changes are not unusual in the Mediterranean (Smith's Voyage of 
St Raul, p. 99). 

a tempestuous wind] The adjective is one from which the word 
"typhoon" is derived. 

ca/ted Eurociydoni {R. V, "which is called Euraquilo"). This 
reading of i^. V. is supported by the oldest MSS., and has the Vulgate 
"Euroaquilo" in its favour, and it exactly describes the wind which 
would carry the vessel in the direction indicated. It is known in Greek 
by the name "Ccecias" and is a north-east wind. Some have thought 
that the reading of the A. V., which has the support of many MSS., 
arose from a corruption in the mouths of sailors. For the word 
"Euraquilo" is a hybrid, the first portion being Greek, the latter 
Latin. The form in the Text Rec. gives it a look of being all Greek, 
and the words "which is called" seem to intimate that the name was 
one known to the sailors, rather than a word of general use. Whereas 
"Euraquilo" would have needed no such introductory expression, but 
have been understood at once by its etymology. 

16. and could not bear up into the wind] (R.V. "face the wind"). 
This comes nearer to the original, which is literally "to look the wind 
in the eye." 

we let her drive] (R. V. "we gave way to it, and were driven.) The 
literal rendering is "having given way we were driven." The general 
usage of the verb in the sense of "yielding to superior force" makes 
it most probable that the meaning is "we yielded to the wind," The 
A. V. makes the sense "we yielded the vessel up." 

16. Afui running under a certain island which is called Clauda] 
{R. V, And running under the lee of a small island, called Cauda") 
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Clauda, we had much work to come by the boat : which 17 
when they had taken up, they used helps, undergirding the 
ship ; and fearing lest they should fall into the quicksands, 
strake sail, and so were driven. And we being exceedingly 18 
tossed with a tempest, the next day they lightened the ship ; 

For the verb cp. above on verses 4 and 7. The word for "island" is 
here in the original a diminutive form, hence "small island." The 
name "Cauda" which has the best MS. support agrees well with the 
form which the name has assumed in modem times, "Gozzo" and 
"Gaudo." But the form in A.V. is warranted by the orthography of 
Ptolemy (Claudos) and Pliny (Glaudos). 

we had much work to come by the doat] This is most idiomatic old 
English, but is changed in I?.F. into "we were able, with difficulty, to 
secure the boat." The boats in old times were not as in modem ships 
made fast round about the vessel, but were carried on in tow. In stormy 
weather, there was of course much danger that the boat would be 
washed away. This was the case here, and as soon as ever they had 
gained the shelter of the island, they set about making sure of its safety 
by hauling it on board, but this they were not able to do without much 
difficulty, probably because it had been already filled with ^yater. 

17. which when they had taken up\ [R.V. "and when they had 
Jioisted it up "]. The sense of the verb is thus fully brought out, as it 
indicates the labour which the work required. 

helps] These were strong cables, which were drawn several times 
round the hulls of vessels, to help in keeping the timbers from parting. 
The technical term for the operation is "to frap" a vessel, and it is 
only in modem times that the process has been abandoned. 

should fall into the quicksands] [R. V, " lest they should be cast 
upon the Syrtis"]. The Syrtis Major and Syrtis Minor are two quick- 
sands on the north coast of Africa, of which the Syrtis Major lies most 
to the east, between Tripoli and IBarca, and was the shoal on to which 
the sailors at this time were afraid of being driven. 

strake sail] \R. V. "lowered the gear"] The noun is a very general 
one, signifying "tackling" or "implements" of any kind. What was 
done was to lower everything from aloft that could be dispensed with. 
They could not have struck sail, because to do so would be to give up 
all the chance which remained of using the wind to avoid the Syrtis, 
which was what they desired to do. 

18. And we being exceedingly tossed with a tempest] Better, with 
R,V, "and as we laboured exceedingly with the storm." The storm 
waxed in violence. 

the next day they lightened the ship] This is not as precise as the 
original. Read "they set about throwing the cargo overboard." The 
verb is an imperfect, and the noun is used in classical Greek for "a 
cargo cast forth." The ship was probably carrying com from Alexandria 
to Italy, and if so the load would be a heavy one and its removal a great 
relief to the struggling vessel. On the African supply of corn to Italy 
cp. Juv. Sat, V. 118 seqq. 
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19 and the third day we cast out with our own hands the tackling 
ao of the ship. And when neither sun nor stars in many days 

appeared, and no small tempest lay on us^ all hope that we 
21 should be saved was then taken away. But after long 

abstinence Paul stood forth in the midst of them, and said. 

Sirs, ye should have hearkened unto me, and not have loosed 
aa from Crete, and to have gained this harm and loss. And 

now I exhort you to be of good cheer : for there shall be no 
23 loss of any man's life among you, but of the ship. For there 

19. we tost out with our onvn hands] The oldest MSS., with R,V. 
read "They cast out with their &c." which is much more likely than 
that the writer of the narrative, even if he were a fellow-traveller with 
St Paul in this voyage, was employed in such a work, which is pre- 
eminently that which the sailors alone would undertake. 

the tackling] {Gk. furniture). The word is closely akin to that used 
in verse 17 for "gear." As that signified all that could be spared from 
aloft, so this seems to mean all that could be removed from the deck 
or the hull of the vessel. 

20. in many days appeared] [R. V, shone upon us for many days]. 
This does not imply a continuous darkness like night, but that the mist 
and spray made the whole sky obscure both by day and night. In 
such a state of things we can understand how hopeless seemed the case 
of the Apostle and his fellows. They were at the mercy of the storm, 
and could neither know the direction in which they were carried, nor 
see if they were nearing any danger. 

21. But after long abstinence] As this sentence stands in A.V. it 
seems to indicate that the Apostle had been observing this long 
abstinence before he spake to his companions. The Gk. means that 
everybody on board had been without food for a long time. Read 
(with R. V.) "when they had been long without food." This was in 
consequence of the excitement which made it impossible to eat, as well 
as the condition of the vessel which made the preparation of food very 
difficult. They had been living on anything that happened to be 
attainable, and that had been very little. 

and not have loosed \R, V, set sail] from Crete] His exhortation had 
been that they should stay at Fair Havens, even though it was not so 
very commodious as a harbour. 

and to have gained [gotten R. V.] this harm [injury R, V.] and loss] 
**To gain a loss" is a Greek, though not an English expression, and 
signifies "to prevent the loss by avoiding the danger." The negative of 
the previous clause must not therefore be taken with this clause too, 
but the whole read as meaning "ye would not have set sail from Crete, 
and so would have escaped (been the gainers in respect of) this harm 
and loss from which ye now suflfer. " 

22. And now] i.e. though my advice was formerly rejected I oflfer 
it again. 
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stood by me this night the angel of God, whose I am, and 
whom I serve, saying. Fear not, Paul ; thou must be brought 24 
before Cesar : and lo, God hath given thee all them that 
sail with thee. Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer : for I be- «s 
lieve God, that it shall be even as it was told me. Howbeit a6 
we must be cast upon a certain island. 

But when the fourteenth night was come, as we were aj 
driven up and down in Adria, about midnight the shipmen 

there shall be no loss of any man's life amon^ you^ but of the ship\ 
JR, V> "no loss of life among you, but only of the ship." This is more 
literal, but does not alter the sense. The Apostle now speaks in the 
confidence of a revelation. Formerly (verse 10) he had reasoned from 
the probabilities of the case. 

23. the angel of God] [R, V. an angel of the God]. In speaking to 
heathens this would be the sense which the Apostle designed to convey. 
They had their own gods. But St Paul stood in a different relation 
to his God from any which they would acknowledge towards their 
divinities. To him God was a Father, and therefore all obedience and 
service were His due. Cp. the language of Jonah when he was among 
the heathen sailors. (Jonah i. 9.) 

24. thou must be brought \R, V, stand] before Cesar"] i.e. "and that 
this may come to pass, thou shalt be saved from the present danger." 

God hath given [R, V, granted] thee\ This must be understood as in 
answer to prayer on the part of St Paul. In the midst of such peril, 
though no mention is made of the fact, we cannot doubt that the 
Apostle cried unto the Lord in his distress, and the gracious answer 
was vouchsafed that all should be preserved. It is not with any thought 
of boastfulness that he speaks thus to the heathen captain and centurion. 
All the praise is ascribed to God, and thus the heathen would learn 
that St Paul had God very near unto him. 

20. for I believe God] And he implies *' I would have you do so too." 
In the midst of danger, few things could be more inspiriting than such 
an address. And by this time all in the ship must have learnt that they 
had no common prisoner in the Jew who had appealed from his own 
people to the Roman Emperor. 

26. upon a certain islatid] Hence it appears that in the vision 
some details of the manner of their preservation had been made known 
to St Paul by the divine messenger. 

27. the fourteenth night] i.e. from the time of their sailing away 
from Fair Havens. Since that time they had been constantly driven 
to and fro. 

in Adria] [R. V. in the sea <2^ Adria]. That part of the Mediterranean 
which lies between Greece, Italy and Africa is so called. The name 
embraced a much wider extent of sea than the present Gulf of Venice, 
which is called "the Adriatic." Of. Strabo, ii. 123. 

the shipmen deemed] [R. V, surmised]. Their knowledge of the sea 
would enable them to form an opinion from things which others would 
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23 deemed that they drew near to some country; and sounded, 
and found it twenty fathoms : and when they had gone a 
little further, they sounded again, and found // fifteen 

«9 fathoms. Then fearing lest we should have fallen upon 
rocks, they cast four anchors out of the stem, and wished 

30 for the day. And as the shipmen were about to flee out of 
the ship, when they had let down the boat into the sea, 
under colour as though they would have cast anchors out 

31 of the foreship, Paul said to the centurion and to the 

hardly notice, some alteration in the currents or the diflferent character 
and sounds of the waves, dashed as they would be against the land. 

28. and sounded] In ancient times, this must have been the only 
means of feeling their way in dark and stormy weather. The lead 
must have been m constant use. 

found it twettty fathoms] The original has no w^ord for "it," which 
is therefore omitted by R,V, What is meant is "they found twenty 
fathoms^ depth of water.'* The same omission is found at the end of 
the verse also. 

and when they had gone a little further] The verb has no sense of 
"going," but only implies that they allowed an interval to elapse. The 
movement of the vessel meanwhile is of course understood, but the 
simpler rendering of the R. V, "after a little space" is to be preferred. 

fifteen fathoms] So rapid a decrease in the depth of the water shewed 
them that they would soon be ashore. 

29. lest we should have fallen upon rocks] \R.V, should be cast 
ashore on rocky ground]. That rocks were near was evident from the 
dashing of the waves. But the morning, even with the faint light 
which appeared through the dark clouds, might enable them to make 
for a part where the coast was not so full of danger. 

out of the stent] Thus trying as best they might to keep the head of 
the vessel towards the land and yet let her come no nearer to it, until 
they could make out what it was like. 

wished for the day] Or the verb may be rendered "prayed." The 
similarity of the circumstances to those in Jonah's voyage would thus 
be made still greater, for then the heathen sailors prayed to their own 
gods. 

80. were about to flee] The Greek is better represented by the R, V, 
"were seeking to flee." They had hit upon a device which they thought 
would enable them to have the first chance for safety and now they set 
about to carry it out. Everybody would agree that it was the most 
important matter at the moment to hold the ship in her position. So 
they professed to be anxious to make her secure fore as well as 
aft, and to lay out anchors from the foreship. For doing this they 
made out that the boat must be lowered from the deck, and that having 
been done, they intended to avail themselves of it and to row towards 
the shore. Paul's interference stopped them. 
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soldiers, Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved. 
Tlien the soldiers cut off the ropes of the boat, and let her 3a 
fall off. And while the day was coming on, Paul besought 33 
them all to take meat, saying. This day is the fourteenth 
day that ye have tarried and continued fasting, having taken 
nothing. Wherefore I pray you to take some meat : for this 34 
is for your health : for there shall not a hair fall from the 
head of any of you. And when he had thus spoken, he 3S 
took bread, and gave thanks to God in presence of them 

81. Paul said to the centurion and to the soldiers] These would 
probably be able to stop the intended desertion better than the captain 
of the vessel. At all events thejr were strong enough in numbers to 
take the matter into their own hands, and cut the boat adrift. It seems 
too (from verse 11) that the centurion had much to do with the direction 
of the ship. Probably he had chartered her for the conveyance of his 
prisoners and so had the right to be consulted on all that was done. 

Except these abide in the ship] We see from this that every human 
effort wa§ still to be made, although God had revealed to Paul that they 
should all be saved. If the sailors had left, the ignorance of the soldiers 
and other passengers would not have availed to save them at such a 
time. The skill of the sailors was to be exerted to carry out what God 
had promised. 

82. cut ojf\R,V, away] the ropes of the boat] i.e. cut asunder the 
ropes which attached the boat to the ship. 

83. while the day was coming on] Before it was light enough to see 
what had" best be done. Here again we may notice how every means 
was to be employed for safety. Paul urges them to take now a proper 
meal that when the time for work arrives they may be in a condition to 
undertake it. The remaining clauses of the verse are not to be under- 
stood as implying that the fast had been entire for so long a time. Such 
a thing is impossible. But what the Apostle means is that the crew 
and passengers had taken during all that time no regular food, only 
snatcning a morsel now and then when they were able, and that of 
something which had not been prepared. 

84. to take some meat] "Meat" in the older English was used for 
any kind of food, which is what the Greek signifies, *• nourishment. " 
Therefore in these verses the Ji, V. has everjrwhere **food.** 

this is for your health] [R, V, safety.] The R, V. is the better 
rendering of the Greek, and agrees with what has been said on verse 32. 
The men when they had eaten would be able to do more towards their 
own preservation. 

there shall not a hairfall^ &c.] The best MSS. have "perish" instead 
of "fall," and so R, V. The phrase is a proverbial one to express com- 
plete deliverance. Cp. i Sam. xiv. 45 ; 2 Sam. xiv. 11 ; i Kmgs i. 52 ; 
Luke xxi. 18. 

85. gave thanks to God] As he had advised, so he set the example 
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36 all : and when he had broken //, he began to eat. Then 
were they all of good cheer, and they also took some meat. 

37 And we were in all in the ship two hundred threescore and 

38 sixteen souls. And when they had eaten enough, they 
lightened the ship, and cast out the wheat into the sea» 

39 And when it was day, they knew not the land : but they 

of taking food. But he did more than this. He made an Eucharist 
of this meal. In the sight of the heathen soldiers and sailors, he brake 
the bread in solemn thanksgiving, and thus converted the whole into a 
religious act, which can hardly have been without its influence on the 
minds of some, at all events, of those who had heard St Paul's previous 
words about the revelation which God had made to him. 

S6. all of good cheer] Paul's hopeful spirit had breathed hope into the 
whole company, and doubtless the religious character infused into the 
2neal was not without a calming influence. 

took some meat] The **some" of the A. V. seems warranted, by the 
genitive case in the original, and is therefore to be preferred to the 
"took food" of the ^.F. 

87. two hundred threescore and sixteen] As we do not know the 
number of prisoners and soldiers, it is impossible to form any conclusion 
about the manning of such a ship as this. The number here mentioned 
is very large, and we cannot suppose that a merchantman from Alex- 
andria to Rome would carry a very large crew. But to accept the read- 
ing (supported by very little authority) which makes the whole company 
'* about threescore and sixteen" has equal difficulty on the other side, 
and the way in which it arose can be easily explained from the use of 
letters for numerals among the Greeks. A vessel which could have four 
anchors cast from the stem, and still have more to spare for the foresbip, 
must have been of large size and have needed many hands. The occa- 
sion of the numbering was probably the near expectation of coming 
ashore, and so it was needful to have all told, for the captain, in respect 
of the crew, and for the centurion, that of his prisoners and soldiers nooe 
might be allowed to escape or be missing. The mention of the number 
at this point of the history is one of the many very natural features of 
the narrative. 

88. And when they had eaten enough] Gk, " And having been satis- 
lied with food." When they had satisfied their present need, there was- 
no use in trying to save more of the food which they had. So they set 
about lightening the ship. This is implied by the tense of the verb, and 
the next clause tells us the way they did it. They cast into the sea the 
corn which had been the first cargo of the vessel from Alexandria. No 
doubt this was the heaviest part of the freight, and would relieve the 
vessel greatly. 

89. they knew not the land] We are not from this to suppose that 
none of the sailors were acquainted with the island of Malta, but that the 
point of the land close to which they were was unrecognised by thooo. 
When they w^ere close in shore, and amid stormy weather, this could 
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discovered a certain creek with a shore, into the which they 
were minded, if it were possible, to thrust in the ship. And 40 
when they had taken up the anchors, they committed them- 
selves unto the sea, and loosed the rudder bands, and hoised 
up the mainsail to the wind, and made toward shore. And 4c 
falling into a place where two seas met, they ran the ship 

very well happen, as they were a long way distant from the usual 
harbour. 

but they discovered a certain creek with a shore] Better (with /^, V,) 
**they perceived a certain bay with a beach." The word is used to 
signify such a sandy beach as might allow a ship to be run aground upon 
it without the danger of her immediately coming to pieces. 

into the which they were minded, if it were possible, to thrust in the 
jhip] Better (with ^. V.) "and they took counsel whether they could 
drive the ship upon it," i.e. they saw that the beach was such that they 
had a chance of landing there, and they discussed the best way of doing 
so, in their present maimed condition. 

40. And when they had taken up the anchors] The verb in the 
original implies that they cast loose all the anchors round about the 
stern of the vessel where they had laid them out. So the jR> K rightly 
gives ** And casting off the anchors." When they had thrown overboard a 
load of com, they would have no wish to encumber themselves with the 
weight of the anchors or to take the trouble of hauling them up. 

t/iey committed themselves unto the sea] The italics of the A. V. shew 
that "themselves" is unrepresented in the original. It is far better to 
refer the verb to the anchors already mentioned, and render (with R, V, ) 
**they left them in the sea." 

and loosed the rudder bands] ' The original has an adverb which is 
feebly represented by the conjunction of the A. V. Read (as ^ff. K) **at 
the same time loosing," &c. The rudders, of which the ancient ships 
had two, had been made fast, and raised out of the water, when the 
anchors were laid out in the stem. Now that an attempt is to be made 
to steer the ship toward the beach they are let down again into the 
water. 

and hoised up the mainsail] The Gk. word "artemon" here used, 
was in old times the name given to the "foresail" of the vessel, and 
so it should be rendered here. Cognate words are now employed for 
the larger sails of vessels in the Mediterranean, but the ** foresail" was 
all they here had left. 

toward shore] i. e. toward this beach, which seemed a suitable place 
where they might try to land. 

41. And falling into a place where two seas met] The conjunction 
should here be rendered adversatively **But." The verse goes on to 
describe some circumstances which defeated the intention of the sailors. 
Read "But lighting upon a place, &c." This is one of the features of 
the narrative by which the locality can almost certainly be identified. 
The little island of Salmonetta forms with the Maltese coast near St 
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aground; and the forepart stuck fast, and remained un- 
moveable, but the hinder part was broken with the violence 

42 of the waves. And the soldiers' counsel was to kill the 
prisoners, lest any of thein should swim out, and escape. 

43 But the centurion, willing to save Paul, kept them from their 
purpose; and commanded that they which could swim 

44 should cast themselves first into the sea, and get to land : and 

Paul's Bay exactly such a position as is here described. From the sea 
at a little distance, it appears as though the land were all continuous* 
and the current between the island and the mainland is only discovered 
on a nearer approach. This current by its deposits has raised a mud- 
bank where its force is broken by the opposing sea, and into this bank, 
just at the place where the current meets the sea-waves, was the ship 
driven, the force of the water preventing the vessel from reaching the 
beach just beyond. So it came to pass that though they got much 
nearer to the shore than at first, yet after all they had to swim for their 
lives. 

but the hinder part was broken] Read (as R, V.) **the stem b^^ 
to break up." The verb in the orginal expresses an incomplete and 
gradual process. When the foreship was immoveable, the stem would 
also be held fast, and so be acted on by the waves with great violence and 
begin to go to pieces. 

with the violence of the waves'] The best MSS. do not represent the 
last three words. Of course they are to be understood, if they be not 
there. 

42. to kill the prisoners] This was the advice of the soldiers because, 
by the Roman law, they were answerable with their own lives for the 
prisoners placed under their charge. 

43. But the centurion^ willing to save] The Gk. word indicates sm 
active desire, and not a mere willingness. Read (with R» V.) "desiring 
to save." The centurion could not fail to feel that it was to the Apostle 
that the safety of the whole party was due, and he could hardly help 
feeling admiration for the prisoner, after all he had seen of him. From 
the first (see verse 3) he had been well disposed toward Paul, and the 
after events would not have lessened his regard. So to save him, he 
stops the design of his men, and saves the whole number of the 
prisoners. 

kept them] Better, "hindered them " or (with R. V.) ** stayed them.*' 
The verb is a forcible word, and shews that the centurion was in full 
command of his men, and had not in the confusion lost his thoughtful- 
ness and presence of mind. 

they which could swim] This was the wisest course to adopt Thus 
there would be a bod^ ready on the shore to help those who only could 
float thither by the aid of something to which they were clinging. As 
St Paul had already been thrice shipwrecked and had been in the deep 
a night and a day (3 Cor. xi. 25) we may be sure that he was among 
those who were told off to swim ashore. 
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the rest, some on boards, and some on broken pieces of the 
ship. And so it came to pass, that they escaped all safe to 
land. 

I — 10. The shipwrecked company hospitably entertained in 
. Malta, Fault bitten by a viper^ feels no hurt Cure of 
the father of the chief magistrate. 

And when they were escaped, then they knew that the 28 
island was called Melita. And the barbarous people shewed 2 

should cast themselves first into ihesea^ and get to land] [jR. V, **shottld 
cast themselves overboard and get first to the /and*] What is represented 
in the A.V., by "into the sea'* is merely the preposition compounded 
with the verb "to cast." This the ^.K represents by "overboard," 
and so brings the word "first" into its proper and emphatic position. 
The swimmers were to get into safety first of all, that then they mi^ht 
be in readiness to succour those who drifted to the land on the floating 
spars and planks. 

M. and the rest] The nominative is here left pendent, both in the 
original and the translation. We supply readily in thought the needful 
words "should get to the land." 

some on boards [/^. V, planks] and some on broken pieces of [R, V, 
other things from] the ship] The R, V. is the closest rendering of the 
Greek, but the A. V. gives the sense. The things on which they were 
saved were pieces which on the stranding of the vessel would be broken 
away from the main timbers. Everything that was needless to be kept 
on board they had already thrown over, and so we cannot think here of 
loose furniture of the vessel, but only of the framework itself. 

escaped all safe] [R, V, all escaped safe]. The transposition of 
R*V, makes the emphasis clear. "All safe" might be read as if it 
meant "quite safe," and "all" were merely an adverb qualifying the 
adjective. 

XXVIII. 1—10. The shipwrecked company hospitably 

ENTERTAINED IN MALTA. PAUL, BITTEN BY A VIPER, FEELS 

NO HURT. Cure of the father of the chief magistrate. 

1, And when they were escaped] The oldest MSS. give the first 
person plural in this verse. Render (with R, V.) "when we were... we 
knew." 

Melita] They would at once learn what the land was from the 
natives whom they found on the shore. Tradition has from the earliest 
times identified Melita with the modern Malta. But Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus {de Adm. Imp, p. 36) and others after him have at- 
tempted to shew that Meleda^ a smsdl island in the Adriatic Sea, not 
far from the coast of Illyria, was the scene of the shipwreck. They have 
supported this opinion by confining the sense of Adria (xxvii. 27) to the 
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us no little kindness : for they kindled a fire, and received 

us every one, because of the present rain, and because of 

3 the cold. And when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks, 

and laid than on the fire, there came a viper out of the heat, 

modern Adriatic Sea, by their explanation of "barbarians" in the next 
verse of this chapter, and by the absence of vipers at the present time 
from the island of Malta. But the latter circumstance is not without a 
paralleL The advance of cultivation and alteration of temperature have 
destroyed poisonous beasts out of other districts besides Malta, and the 
two first arguments are founded on mistakes. Moreover it is hardly 
possible to conceive that a ship should be driven for fourteen days in the 
Adriatic without going ashore, and the direction in which they sailed 
after finding a fresh vessel (xxviii. 11, 12) is also completely opposed to 
the idea that they were wrecked in the Gulf of Venice. 

2. And the barbarous people] [R. V. barbarians] The word is 
used in the original, as it was used by the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Those who did not speak their language were to them always "bar- 
barians " not necessarily in our modern sense but as strange and foreign 
folks. The language spoken in Malta was probably a Phoenician dialect, 
as the island had received most .of its inhabitants from Carthage, but 
had come under Roman rule in the second Punic war (Livy, xxi. 51). 

sJiewed us no little \^R. V. no common] kittdttess'] The same Greek 
expression is used xix. 11 of St Paul's miracles. There both versions 
give ** special" as the rendering. And we might h^re read '* shewed us 
especial kindness." 

received us every one] \R, V. all] i.e. took us under their care. At 
first of course the hospitality would be shewn by kind treatment on the 
beach, evidenced by their ligliting a fire. Afterwards, as the stay was 
of three months* duration, the sailors and prisoners would find quarters 
in the dwellings of the natives. Paul, the centurion, and some others 
were received into the house of the chief magistrate. The rain con- 
tinued after they had got ashore, and the stprm had so lowered the 
temperature that the first thing to be done was to make a large fire. 

3. And [R, V, But] wheft Paul had gatJiered] This is only another 
sign of the active spirit of the Apostle. Whatever was to be done, 
if he were able to take a part in it, he was never wanting, whether it 
was in counselling about a difficulty, in comforting under danger, or 
helping by bodily labour to relieve the general distress. 

a bundle of sticks] The word in the original would apply very fitly to 
the brushwood and furze which is said to be the only material growing 
near St Paul's Bay of which a fire could be made. 

there came a viper] Dr Farrar {Life of St Raul, ii. 384, note) has 
noticed that the viper has disappeared from the isle of Arran, as it 
is now said to have done from Malta. 

cut of the heat] \R, V, by reason of the heat] The original has the 
preposition usually rendered **from." The R,V, gives the better 
explanation of its meaning here. The creature had been numbed by 
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and fastened on his hand. And when the barbarians saw 4 
the venomous beast hang on his hand, they said among 
themselves, No doubt this man is a murderer, whom, though 
he hath escaped the sea, yet Vengeance suffereth not to live. 
And he shook off the beast into the fire, and felt no harm. 5 
Howbeit they looked when he should have swollen, or 6 
fallen down dead suddenly: but after they had looked a 
great while, and saw no harm come to him, they changed 
iheir mindsy and said that he was a god. In the same 7 
quarters were possessions of the chief 7nan of the island, 

the cold, and feeling the sudden warmth, woke up and sprang away 
from it. 

4. sa7v the venomoui beasti There is nothing in the Greek to repre- 
sent "venomous," though it was beqause the inhabitants knew that 
such was its character that they were so astonished at what happened. 

Vengeance suffereth not to h've] [^. V. "Justice hath not suffered 
to live"] This is an instance in which the A.V. expresses far more 
truly than the -^. y. the sense of the Greek. The indefinite meaning 
of the Greek aorist is often more like what we call the English present 
than the perfect. **I eat" does not necessarily mean **I am eating" 
and covers more time than *'I have eaten." It may be present, but it 
can refer both to past and future time. What the people meant to say 
was that Justice, as her wont is, is finding out the wrong- doer. 

0. And [/^. V. Howbeit] he shook off the beast"] The rendering of 
the particles by the JR. V. is to be preferred. The verb is the same 
which is used (Luke ix. 5) of shaking off dust from the feet. The idea 
■conveyed is that Paul was quite composed in what he did, and that the 
beast was no cause of alarm to him. 

6. Howbeit they looked when he should have swolleit] Better (with 
J^,V,) "But they expected that he would have swollen." Such being 
the usual effect of the viper's bite, and making itself apparent in a very 
-short time. 

but after they had looked a great whiW] [R, V. **but when they were 
long in expectation."] The verb is the same as in the first clause of the 
-verse, and does not express merely the gazing upon Paul, but the thought 
in their minds of what was to come. The pluperfect of the A.V. is the 
"better English. So read "when they had been long in expectation." 

saw no harm] \_R.V. "beheld nothing amiss."] Tne adjective 
is the same which is used, Luke xxiii. 41, *'This man hath done 
nothing amiss,^* and can be applied to anything abnormal, whether 
it be as there a breach of a law, or as here a change of condition. 

and said that he was a god] Compare the conduct of the Lycaonians 
in Lystra (xiv. 11 seqq.), whose behaviour afterwards shews that the 
•opinion quickly formed was unstable, and liable to change as suddenly 
.as it came. 

7. In the same quarters were possessions ^&c.] The A.V. omits 
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whose name was Publius ; who received us, and lodged us 

8 three days courteously. And it came to pass, that the 
father of Publius lay sick of a fever and of a bloody flixe : 
to whom Paul entered in, and prayed, and laid his haiids on 

9 him, and healed him. So when this was done, others also, 
which had diseases in the island, came, and were healed : 

10 who also honoured us with many honours ; and when we 

the conjunction, and the indefinite word "possessions" is improved on 
by J^.V, ** Now in the neighbourhood of that place were lands belong- 
ing to, &c.'* The nearest place to what is believed to have been the 
. scene of the wreck is the town now called Alta Vecchia, 

the chief man of the island\ The Greek word is " Protos,'* which is 
known from inscriptions (see Bochart, Geogr, 1 1, i. 26) to have been 
the official title of the governor of Melita. The island of Melita be- 
longed to the province of the Sicilian Pr?etor (Cicero, Verr, I v. i8)» 
whose legate Publius probably was. Tradition makes him become 
bishop of Malta. 

who received us'\ This was only natural in the Roman official, for 
Paul was under the charge of a Roman officer, and had appealed for 
hearing to the Roman Emperor. 

and lodged [/?. V, entertained] us three days'] This was until arrange- 
ments could be made for a more permanent dwelling-place. As they 
must remain in the island through the stormy weather of winter, before 
they could start again, it would be needful to provide them with settled 
quarters. They could not be guests for the whole three months. 

8. And it came to pass, that] [R. V» "and it was so, that"]. The 
R. V, is the better modem rendering. The expression means **It hap- 
pened that, &c.," not that after the arrival of St Paul the father fell ill» 
which might be taken as the meaning of the A. V. 

of a fever and of a bloody flixe\ [A*. F. **of fever and dysentery"]. 
The words are technical such as a physician, as St Luke is reputed to 
have been, would be likely to use in describing the disease. The first, 
which is in the plural number, implies the fits of fever which occar at 
intervals in such diseases as ague. 

9. others cUsd\ \^R. V, the rest also] The latter rendering is to be 
preferred. It was not a few who came, but during the three months of 
their stay all the others who were in sickness and heard of what had 
been done for the father of the chief magistrate (and it was sure to be 
widely noised abroad) came to be cured. 

who also hoftoured its'] i.e. the whole people upon whom these bene- 
fits had been conferred honoured Paul and for his sake the rest of the 
party. 

with many honours'] No doubt these included gifts of money and 
such things as would be needed by travellers who had lost everything 
in the shipwreck: but to restrict the word to the sense of ** honorarium* 
or fee, such as might be paid to a physician, is to narrow the meaning 
needlessly, and to put a construction on the proceeding whidi it cannot 
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departed, they laded us with such tht?igs as were neces- 
sary. 

II — 16. The voyage from Malta and the arrival in Rome, 

And after three months we departed in a ship ofxt 
Alexandria, which had wintered in the isle, whose sign was 
Castor and Pollux. And landing at Syracuse, we tarried x* 

bear. The Apostle who prayed and laid his hands on the sick and 
healed them was not the sort of person to whom they would offer money 
as a fee. 

and ivhen we departed^ \R, V. sailed] This is better, for the word 
is one constantly used of putting out to sea, and not of any ordinary 
departure by other modes of travel. 

tfuy laded us with such things as were necessary] [R. V, ** they put 
on board such things as we needed"]. The bounty must have been 
large if we consider the number of those for whom it was given. But 
Publius would set the example and others would not be slow to 
follow it. 

11 — 16. The voyage from Malta and the arrival in Rome. 

11. And after three months'] The proper season for sailing having 
again come round, now that the winter was over. 

we departed] \R, K set sail]. The verb is the same as in the pre- 
ceding verse. 

in a ship of Alexandria] Another vessel employed in the same trade 
probably as that in which (xxviii. 6) they had embarked at Myra, and 
suffered so many perils. 

which had wintered in the isle] Having got so far on the voyage out 
before the stormy weather came on. As the harbour was then where 
it now is, the ship had wintered in what is now Valetta. 

whose si^ was Castor and Pollux] \R. V. the Twin Brothers]. The 
Greek is Dioscuri, the name given to Jupiter's two sons bom of Leda, 
who, when they were translated to the sky, became a constellation of 
special favour towards sailors. Horace speaks of them as "lucida 
sidera" {Od. i. 3. 2), where he describes their beneficent influence on 
the ocean. By ** sign" is meant what we now call ** figure-head," only 
that the ancient ships had such signs both at stem and stern, and often 
the figure was that of some divinity. 

If for no other reason than the description of the vessel in which the 
further journey was performed we cannot accept the theory that the 
wreck took place in the Adriatic sea. It would be hard to conceive of 
a vessel from Alexandria, which had stopped on its voyage to Italy to 
avoid the storms of winter, being found so far out of its course as 
Meleda.in the Adriatic. 

12. And landing [R, V, touching] at Syracuse] The vessel takes 
the regular road, sailing north from Valetta to Sicily. Syracuse was 
one of the chief towns of Sicily lying on the south-eastern extremity. 
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13 there three days. And from thence we fet a compass, and 
came to Rhegium : and after one day the south wind blew, 

■4 and we came the next day to Puteoli : where we found 
brethren, and were desired to tarry with them seven days : 

and was famous in classical history as the scene of many of the disas- 
ters of the Athenian fleet and army in their expedition to Sicily during 
the Peloponnesian war. 

13. we fet a compass] [R.V. "made a circuit"] The old English 
phrase of the A.V. is not uncommon, cp. 2 Sam. v, 23; 2 Kings iii. 
9. They made this winding course because the favourable wind, for 
which they had probably been waiting during the three days' stay at 
Syracuse, did not come. " Fet*' is the old preterite of " fetch " and is 
found often in the version of 161 1, but has been changed by modem 
printers. 

came to [R. V. arrived at] Rheghtni\ The modem Reggio situated at 
' the southern point of Italy, on the straits of Messina. At this place 
■Caligula designed to construct a harbour for these com ships coming 
from Egypt to Italy, but his intention was never carried out. 

tke south wind blew'] Better (with R. K) "a south wind sprang up." 
Thus by a change of wind they were able to go speedily forward, 
instead of tacking as they had been obliged to do from Syracuse to 
Rhegium. 

to Puteoit] This is the modern Pozzttoli, near Naples. In St Paul's 
-day it was a principal port of Rome, and to it came most of the com 
supply from Egypt. 

14. where we found brethren] i.e. there was a Christian Church 
established in Puteoli, and it was to such a degree well known, that the 
Apostle on his arrival at once learnt of its existence. From this we 
may gather that the Christians in Italy had already spread to a consi- 
■derable extent, and hence it seems very probable that Christianity had 
been carried into that country from Jerusalem soon after the first Pen- 
tecostal preaching, at which time Roman visitors were present in the 
Holy City. Of course in such a place as Puteoli the Jews were likely 
lo congregate, for the sake of trade, more than in many other places of 
Italy, and from their body the earliest converts to Christianity must 
have been made. But that, without any previous recorded visit of an 
Apostle, there should already be in Puteoli a numerous band of 
Christians is evidence of the zeal with which the new faith was being 
propagated. For it was now only about 28 years since the death oi 
Jesus. 

and were desired] [A*. V, intreated]. The stronger word represents 
the original better- It has generally been thought that the duration of 
this stay was arranged so that the Apostle might be present with the 
Church in Puteoli at least over one Lord's day. Thus the Christian 
•congregation would be able to gather in its entirety, and to hear from 
the lips of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, the Gospel for which he 
was now **an ambassador in bonds." We do not know whether any 
<:jrcumstances occurred to detain Julius in Puteoli, but if it were not so. 
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,and so we went toward Rome. And from thence, when the 15 
brethren heard of us, they came to meet us as far as Appii 
forum, and The three taverns : whom when Paul saw, he 

it is a token of the great influence which St Paul had obtained over the 
centurion, that he was permitted to stay such a long time with his. 
Christian friends, when the Capital was so near at hand. 

cmd so we watt toward Rome\ The Greek is more nearly represented 
by the R, V. "and so we came to Rome.*' The narrative at first 
speaks of the completed voyage, and then in verse 15 mention is made 
of some details which relate to the short land journey from Puteoli to 
the capital. 

16. when the brethren heard of U5\ Between Puteoli and Rome 
there was constant communication, and the seven days of the Apostle's 
sojourn in the port were amply sufficient to make the whole Christian 
body in Rome aware of his arrival in Italy and of the time when he 
would set out towards the city. 

tJiey came to meet us\ If it were quite certain that the sixteenth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans was part of the letter which was 
sent to that Church we might make sure of the names of some who- 
would be of the party which started from Rome to welcome St Paul on 
his arrival in Italy. Aquila and Priscilla, Epsenetus; Andronicus and 
Junias, who are both spoken of as having been formerly fellow-prisoners 
with the Apostle; Rufus, Herodion and Apelles, who are mentioned 
there in terms of the greatest affection, could hardly have failed to be 
among the company at Appii Forum. But the whole closing chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans appears to apply better to some Asiatic 
Church, probably Ephesus, than to Rome, and so it is unsafe to con- 
clude that the Christians there mentioned were those who now met 
St Paul and cheered him on his way. 

as far as Appii forum'\ [R, V, the Market of Appius] The name 
* Forum * seems to have been given by the Romans to places such as we 
should now call Borough-towns. The town here mentioned was 
situated on the Appian Way, the great road from Rome to Brundusium. 
Both road and town owed their name to the famous Appius Claudius, 
the Roman Censor, and this town is mentioned by Horace as crowded 
with sailors, and abounding in tavernkeepers of bad character {ScU, I. 
5. 4). It was distant rather more than forty miles from Rome, and as 
the Appian Way was only one of two ways by which travellers could 
go from Appii Forum to the Imperial City, it was natural that the 
deputation from Rome should halt here and wait for the Apostle's 
arrival. 

The three taverns'] The name **Ta6ema** had in Latin a much 
wider signification than the English ** Taverns" and was applied to any 
shop whatever, not as the English word to one where refreshments are 
sold. The site of this place has not been identified, but it is said to 
have been about ten miles nearer to Rome than Appii Forum; and the 
body of Christians who came as far as this had perhaps set out trom 
Rome later than their brethren. The whole distance from Puteoli to 
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t6 thanked: God, and took courage. And when we came to 
Rome, the centurion delivered the prisoners to the captain 
of the guard : but Paul was suffered to dwell by himself 
with a soldier that kept him. 

Rome was about 140 miles. "Tres Tabernx" is placed 33 miles from 
Rome. 

he thanked God^ and took courage] When thinking and writing about 
his coming to Rome, Paul had never thought that his first visit to it 
would be as a prisoner. He had hoped (Rom. i. 11 — 12) to come as 
the bearer of some spiritual blessing, and to be comforted himself by 
the faith of the Roman brethren. How different was the event from 
what he had pictured. But yet here were some of the brethren, and 
their faith and love were made manifest by their journey to meet the 
Apostle, and no doubt they brought with them the salutations of all 
the Church. This was somewhat to be thankful for. The prisoner 
would not be without sympathy, and the spiritual gift might be im- 
parted even though Paul was no longer free. The cause of Christ was 
advancing; and cheered by the evidence of this the Apostle's heart 
revived. 

16. And when we came to J^ome] There was much that might have 
been said of this land journey from Puteoli to Rome, and the writer of 
the Acts was one of the fellow-travellers. But it is foreign to his pur- 
pose to dwell on anything which does not concern the spread 01^ the 
Gospel according to the command of Jesus (Acts i. 8), and so he leaves 
all the glorious sights and scenery unmentioned, and tells us no word 
of the many monuments which stood along the Appian Way, only 
noticing, what his history required, the two little bands, that repre- 
sented Christ's cause and the work of the Gospel, in the great dty to 
which they were approaching. 

the centurion delivered the prisoners to the captain of the guard: bui\ 
For these words there is no text in the oldest Greek MSS. which we 
possess. But the words are not of the same character as many of the 
sentences which seem introduced into the text of the Acts by later 
hands. They are entirely independent of anything either in the Acts or 
the Epistles of St Paul, and it is not easy to understand why they should 
have been added to the original text. There is moreover such similarity 
between the ending of the first and last words in the clause, that the eye 
of an early scribe may have passed over from the one to the other, and 
thus omitted the clause, and in this way may have originated the text of 
the MSS. which leave the passage out. 

The "Captain of the Guard" here alluded to was probably the 
**praefectus prsetorio," one of whose duties was to take charge of those 
persons from the provinces whose causes were to be brought before the 
Emperor. 

Paul was suffered to dwell [i?. V* abide] by himself]^ This lenity was 
probably due to the commendation of the centurion Julius, who cannot 
but have found that he had charge of no ordinary prisoner in St Paul, 
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17 — 28. S^ PauVs interview with the Jews in Rome. 

And it came to pass, that after three days Paul called 17 
the chief of the Jews together : and when they were come 
together, he said unto them, Men and brethren, though I 
have committed nothing against the people, or customs of 
our fathers, yet was I delivered prisQuer from Jerusalem into 
the hands of the Romans. Who, when they had examined 28 

and having been saved and aided by the Apostle's advice would natu- 
rally wish to do something in return. 

with a soldier that kept [A*. V. guarded] him\ The custom was 
that the prisoner should be chained by one hand to the soldier while 
he was on guard. And to this chain the Apostle often makes allusion 
in the Epistles (Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians and Philemon) 
written during this imprisonment. See also below, verse 20. The 
frequent change of the person who guarded him would give the 
Apostle an opportunity of spreading the knowledge of his cause, and 
the message of the Gospel, very widely among the Praetorian guards 
who had him in charge, and many things would have been heard by 
them from the soldiers who had sailed with St Paul, which would 
make them ready to attend to the narrative of their prisoner. 

H — 28. St Paul's interview with the Jews in Rome. 

17. after three days] At first the Apostle would naturally desire to 
learn all he could of the Christian congregations at Rome from those 
who had been the first to welcome him on his approach to that city. 
But for this, three days sufficed. Then he set about explaining his 
position to those of his fellow-countrymen, not Christians, who were of 
most importance in Rome. For to them would most probably be 
forwarded an account of the charges to be laid against the Apostle, 
and of the evidence by which they were to be supported. 

Paul called the chief of the yews together^ Keeping still to the rule to 
offer the Gospel first to the Jews, even here in Rome, where he had 
good reason to think that his message would not be received. The 
decree by which in the reign of Claudius all the Jews had been banished 
from Rome (xviii. 2) was evidently no longer in force. For clearly 
there was an important body of them resident in the city. 

Men and brethren"] See note on i. 16. 

though I have committed [R. V. had done] nothing against the people^ 
or customs of our fathers] For ever)nvhere had he shewn himself 
desirous that his own people should hear the message of the Gospel 
first, and for Jews he had never forbidden circumcision, only insisting 
that Gentile converts should no.t be forced to submit to the Jewish law 
before they were received into the Christian Church. 

delivered prisoner... into the hands of the Romans] He describes the 
result, rather than the steps by which it was brought about. The chief 
captain had rescued him from the violence of the Jewish mob, and he 
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me,, would have let me go, because there was no cause of 

19 death in me. But when the Jews spake against it^ I was 
constrained to appeal unto Cesar; not that I had ought to 

20 accuse my nation of. For this cause therefore have I 
called for you, to see you^ and to speak with you: because 
that for the hope of Israel I am bound with this chain. 

21 And they said unto him. We neither received letters out of 
Judea concerning thee, neither any of the brethren that 

liad never since been out of the care of the Roman authorities. Yet 
but for the Jews he never would have been a Roman prisoner, and 
when the Sadducees in Jerusalem found that he was not to be given up 
to them, they made themselves his accusers before Felix and Festus. 

18. would have let me gd\ \R,V, "desired to set me at liberty'*! 
Alluding most probably to Agrippa*s remark (xxvi. 32) and the state- 
ment of Festus (xxv. 25). It seems probable that Felix would have 
found means to set Paul free had the requisite bribe been offered to 
him (xxiv. 26). All were convinced of his innocence. 

19. not that I had ought to accuse my nation of] St Paul shews 
himself the patriotic Jew. He knew how many things his fellow- 
countrymen had suffered at the hands of the Roman power, and he 
did not wish in any way to bring on them any more trouble. He 
therefore explains that he had taken the course of appealing to Caesar 
only because he saw no other means of obtaining his release. If that 
were secured he wished to lay no charge at the door of his accusers or 
their brethren in Rome. 

20. jFor this cause therefore have I called for you to see you^ and to 
speak with you] [R, V. "did I intreat you to see arid to speak with 
me"] As the marginal note in the R, V. shews, the A. V. may be a 
correct rendering of the Greek, and it is more probable that Paul would 
say that lie wished to speak to the Jews than that he wished thent to 
come and speak with him, 

because that for the hope of Israel I am bound with this chain] The 
hope of Israel is the general expectation of Messiah. In Jesus Paul 
believed that the expected Saviour had appeared, and for preaching 
this he had been attacked and made a prisoner. He held the same 
faith as all the Jews, only going in this matter farther than they in that 
he believed the ancient promise was now fulfilled. We can see from 
the reply of the Jews that they understood his position exactly. 

21. letters out of [R. V, from] Judea concerning thee] This may 
easily be understood. For no ship starting later than that in which 
St Paul sailed was likely to have arrived in Rome before he reached 
that city, and the Jews who conducted the accusation would take a 
little time for drawing up all the details which they desired to lay 
before the court of appeal, so that their despatch would be sent later 
than the time of PauVs sailing. For before it was determined that he 
should be sent to Rome they would see no necessity for informing the 

Jew3 there concerning his case. 
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came shewed or spake any harm of thee. But we desire to aa 
hear of thee what thou thinkest: for as concerning this sect, 
we know that every where it is spoken against. And when 23 
they had appointed him a day, there came many to him into 
Ais lodging; to whom he expounded and testified the 

fuither any of the brethren that came shewed or spake any harm ofthee\ 
\R, V. ** nor did any of the brethren come hither and report or speak &c."] 
The English of the A. V. makes the words refer to any who might have 
come to Rome from Judaea at any time. And it is conceivable that 
during the time between Paul's first arrest and his arrival in Rome 
many opportunities might have arisen for news about the prisoner to 
have been sent to Rome. But in the original it appears as if only the 
present time were in the minds of the speakers, and what they want 
to say is represented by the Ji,V, *' Nobody has come in connection 
with this trial and appeal to tell us any evil about thee." They seem 
not to have been at all anxious to move in the matter. At whatever 
time the edict of Claudius was withdrawn it could only be within the 
last few years (ten at the most) that the Jewish population had been 
again permitted to come to Rome. They were probably loath therefore 
to call public attention again to their nation by appearing before the 
court of appeal in a cause connected with their religion. 

22. But we desire to hear of thee] He was a Jew, one of their 
own nation, and was likely to be able to put his belief before them in 
its true light. They professed to be open to reason, but this may have 
been only because they knew not what else to do. 

concerning this sect] It is clear from this expression that they had 
learnt from St Paul's speech, though St Luke does not record the 
words, that he was an adherent of Jesus of Nazareth, and held that in 
Him *'the hope of Israel" had been fulfilled. 

we know] [A'. K "it is known to us"]. The change has the merit of 
being very literal. Other merit it would be hard to find in it. 

every where it is spoken against] They were doubtless aware of many 
of the attacks which had been made by their countrymen on the 
Christians both in the cities of Asia and Europe, and would have heard 
them spoken of as the men who were turning the world upside down. 
The result of the conference was that a day was fixed, on which the 
Apostle should set forth to them his opinions, so that, as they had no 
other means for deciding on their course of action, they might discover 
for themselves what would be the best course to take. 

23. many] The original is the comparative degree, and implies 
that the first visitors had been only a small deputation, but that on the 
set day they and their fellows appeared "in greater numbers." 

into his lodging] From this it would seem that for the first portion 
of the time that Paul was in Rome, he was allowed to accept the 
hospitality of the Christian body, and though chained to his guard, yet 
to be resident in a house which his friends had provided for him, and 
where he was* as far as he could be under the circumstances, treated as 
their guest. 

ACTS 26 
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kingdom of God, persuading them concerning Jesus, both 
out of the law of Moses, and out of the prophets, from 

24 morning till evening. And some believed the things which 

25 were spoken, and some believed not. And when they 
agreed not among themselves, they departed, after that Paul 
had spoken one word. Well spake the Holy Ghost by 

26 Esaias the prophet unto our fathers, saying, Go unto this 
people, and say. Hearing ye shall hear, and shall not 
understand; and seeing ye shall see, and not per- 

ayceive: for the heart of this people is waxed gross, 
and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes 
have they closed; lest they should see with their 

to whom he expounded and testified the kingdom of God\ [R. V, "ex- 
pounded the matter^ testifying the, &c."] i.e. bearing witness that the 
Messianic hope, which the Jews all spake of as the kingdom of God, or 
the kingdom of heaven, had now been revealed. 

from morning till evening] It is clear from what follows that as in 
Jerusalem so here, there were some to whom the Apostle's words were 
not all unwelcome. This accounts for their staying to hear him the 
whole day through. 

24. some believed not] [R* V, disbelieved]. No doubt both the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees had their representatives here as elsewhere 
among the Jewish population. 

25. agreed not among themselves] This may have been the real cau&e 
of their inaction in the matter of the Apostle's trial. He would not 
have been without a party of supporters among their own body, 

unto our [R, V, your] fathers] The change of pronoun has the sup- 
port of the oldest MSS., and is more in accord with the spirit in which 
St Paul is speaking. He would wish to distinguish these obstinate Jews 
from himself and others who received the words of the Old Testament 
as fulfilled in Jesus. 

26. saying, &c.] The passage which the Apostle quotes is from 
Isaiah vi. o» and had already been quoted by our Lord himself against 
the Jews (Matt. xiii. 14; Mark iv. 12; Luke viii. 10; see also John 
xii. 40) when He was explaining why all His teaching was given in 
parables. He spake in this wise nrst because had He said openly all that 
He wished to teach He would have had far less chance of acceptance than 
when His message was veiled under a parable ; and next He so spake 
that those only who cared to manifest a desire to know the deeper 
meaning of His words might be able to do so. His words were for 
those who had ears to hear. But mos( of those to whom He spake, had 
not. 

Hearing \R, V. "By hearing"] i.e. with the outward organs ye shall 
catch what is said, but since ye have no heart for the message, ye shall 
not ai]derstand. 
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eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with 
their heart, and should be converted, and I should 
heal them. Be it known therefore unto you, that the 23 
salvation of God is sent unto the Gentiles, and that .they 
will hear it. And when he had said these words^ the Jews 29 
departed, and had great reasoning among themselves. 

And Paul dwelt two whole years in his own hired house, 30 

27. and should be canvfrfgd] [J^, V, "and should turn again 'T The 
new rendering is to be preferred on account of the restricted meaning 
which in modem speecn has become attached to the word "convert. 
In the older language it signified "to turn round and go back again." 

28. the [R, V, this] salvation of God\ The oldest MSS. add "this,** 
and it has been almost surely omitted in later MSS. by the carelessness 
of the scribes. The Apostle would be anxious to emphasize that the 
doctrine which he was preaching to them and which they were rejecting, 
that M£f, was God's very message of salvation. 

and that they will hear 1/] This is certainly a wrong sense of the 
original. The Apostle does not wish to convey, as the English Version 
does, a taunt to the Jews that they come behind the Gentiles. What 
he wants to express is, that now the message has been given according to. 
Christ's command to the Jews ever5rwhere, for Rome may be regarded 
as the centre of the then known world, and now the time has come when 
the Gentiles should in their turn be privileged to have everywhere the 
offers of the Gospel. Therefore read (with R. V.) "they will also hear" 
(i.e. as well as you), though looked upon by strict Jews as beyond the 
pfile of salvation. 

29. And when, &c.] This verse is omitted in the oldest MSS. and 
in R. V, 

30. And Paull The proper name is omitted in the oldest MSS. , 
and this omission supports the rejection of verse 29. It is only the in- 
sertion of that verse which rendered the word "Paul" here needful to 
the sense. 

two whole years'] Of these years we have no history, except such as 
we can gather from the four Epistles which were written from Rome 
during the time (see above on verse 16). We know that from first to 
last the chain galled both his body and mind (Eph. iii. i, iv. i ; Phil. i. 
13, 16; Col. iv. 18; Philem. verses i, 9, 10), and that his case was at 
times an object of much anxiety (Phil. ii. 23, 24). We also learn from 
the same letters that beside Luke and Aristarchus (Acts xxvii. 27), he 
had also the fellowship, for some time at least, of Tychicus, who (Eph. 
vi. 21) was the bearer of his letter to Ephesus; of Timothy, whom 
(Phil. i. i; Col. i. i; Philem. i) he joins with himself in the greeting 
to the Churches of Philippi and Colossae and also in that to Philemon. 
In the former of these Churches Timothy had been a fellow-labourer 
with the Apostle. Epaphroditus came with the Philippian contributions 
to the need of the imprisoned Apostle (Phil. iv. 18). Onesimus found 
out St Paul when in flight from his master he made his way to Rome 
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3x and received all that came in unto him, preaching the 
kingdom of God, and teaching those things which concern 
the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no man for- 
bidding him. 

(Col. iv. 9 ; Philem. 10). Mark, the cousin of Barnabas, was also 
there, and another Jewish convert, Jesus, called Justus, of whom we 
only know that the Apostle considered him worthy to be called a 
fellow-worker unto the kingdom of God (Col. iii. \i), Epaphras, from 
the churches in Laodicea and Hierapolis, had come to visit Paul, and 
to bring him the greetings doubtless of the Christians there, and carry 
back some words of earnest counsel and advice from the Roman 
prisoner (Col. iii. 12). Last of all Demas was there, soon after to be 
mentioned as having forsaken the good way through love of this 
present world (Col. iii. 14; 2 Tim. iv. loj. More than this and the few 
words in this verse we do not know of tnis first imprisonment. 

in his mvn hired house] [^. V, dwelling] The means for such hiring 
were provided by the liberality of the Philippians and others, for the 
Apostle could no longer with his own hands minister even to his own 
wants. 

a/l that came \R. V, went] in unto him] For the fulness of Gospel 
freedom had now been reached, and the word of God and the kingdom of 
God were open to all who sought unto them. 

ivith all confidence^ no man forbidding him] The word rendered 
"confidence" [J?, V, "boldness ] implies that "freedom of speech** 
which was looked upon by the Athenians as the great mark of their 
liberty. For Englishmen there must arise the thought that perhaps 
from some of those Roman soldiers who heard Paul in his prison the 
message of the Gospel came first to our island. 

The historian had now reached the end of his work, and does not even 
tell the manner of the Apostle's release, though as he mentions the 
duration of the imprisonment, he must have known how he came to be 
liberated. But that concerned not the purpose of his record, and so he 
has no word more. ** Victoria Verbi Dei. FatUtis Roma, Apex 
Evangelii. Actoruvi Finis** (Bengel). 
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Abbot (Dr), note of, 279 

about, use of, 340 

Achaia, notice of, 237 

Acts, not a work of the second century, 

33 

— title of, 1 

— purpose of writer, x, 5 

— design of, ix 

— a history of beginnings, x 

— title of, not original, xv 

— testimony to, from the Epistles, 

xxi 

— suggested authors of, xxii 

— date of, xxiv 

— sources of narrative, xxxii 

— difficulties in, considered xxxiii 

seqq. 
Adramyttium, 354 
Adria, meaning of, 361 
Africa, corn supply from, 359 
Agapae, 272 
Agrippa, Herod II., 340 

— pomp of, 742 
Akeldama, name ofPotter's field, za 
Alexander at Ephesus, 262 
Alexandria, 243 

— ships of, 355 

— Jews in, 76 
almost = with little labour, 359 
alms for the J[ewish Christians, 330 
Amos, quotation from, 192 
Amphipolis, 215 

Ananias, 305 

— of Damascus, 1x3 

— sin and death of, 53 

— the high'priest, 313 
Andrew, not in same place in list of the 

twelve, 8 
angel, face of an, 78 
angelic aid to the disciples, 63 
angels, Jewish belief concerning, 149 

— present at Sinai, 93 
Annas the high-priest, 43 
Antioch, Church at, 185 

— in Pisidia, Patu's visit to, 161 



Antioch in Syria, 143 

Antiochus Epiphanes, his death, 153 

Antipatris, 322 

Antonia, tower of, 298, 3x6 

ApoUonia, 3x5 

— situation of, X33 
Apollos, 343 

apostles, names of recited, why, 8 

— did not baptize, why, ij8 
apparel, element of oriental wealth, 383 
aprons, brought from Paul's body, 252 
Appii Forum, 373 

Aquila, 232, 24X, 245 
Arabia, Saul's retirement to, xi8 
Aratus, quoted, 220 
Areopagus, council of, 224 
Aretas, Icing of Arabia Petrea, 119 
Aristarchus, 260, 268, 354 
Ascension, not on the same day as 
Resurrection, 3 
^ — witnesses of, 5 
Asia, meaning of, 251 

— Churches in, 259 

— what meant by, 18 
Assos, 272 

Athenians, lovers of news, 225 
Athens, idols in, 22 x 

— ^ Paul's speech a^ 335 
Attalia, seaport of, 183 
Augustan band, 353 

Augustus, title of Roman emperors, 342 
Azotus=Ashdod, 108 

babbler, meaning of, 323 

baptism, by descent into the water, 107 

— even after the gift of the Spirit, 

138 
Barjesus, Jewish name of Elymas, 158 
Barnabas, 53 

— introduces Saul, i3i 

— is sent to Antioch, 143 

— named before Paul, i^ 
basket, Saul let down in, 119 
Baucis and Philemon, story of, 178 
beautiful gate of the Temple, 3a 
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Berea, 219 

Bemice, 340 

Berytus {Beyrout), fostered by Herod 

Agrippa, 152 
Beth-dm, 44 
Beth-Hammidrash, 251 
bishops s overseers, 279 
Blastus, perhaps a Roman, 153 
blood, of the eating of, 194 
books, of charms, 255 

— burnt, value of, 256 
breaking of bread, 270 

breaking of bread, name for the Holy 

Communion, 29, 30 
burial near Jerusalem highly valued, 16 
burial-places, character of Jewish, 57 
burials, Jewish care concerning, 96 

Caesar, appeal to, 339 

Caesarea. Paul's imprisonment at, 333 

— Palestina, 108 
Caiaphas, high-priest, 42 

Caligula would place his statue in the 

I'emple, 122 
Canaanite=Zelotes, 8 
Candace, name of a series of queens, 704 
captain of the temple, 39 
Castor and Pollux, 371 
Cenchreae, port of Corinth, 240 
centurions, high character of, in Gospels, 

127 
chains, prisoners bound with, 299 
charges, to be at, 294 
Charran = Haran, 79 
chief of Asia, explained, 261 
chief priest, 253 
Chios, 273 
Christ, brethren of, 9 

— often at the feasts, 15 

— manifested only to His disciples, 137 
Christians, flight of to Pella, 23 

— name first given, why, 144 
Cilicia, attached to the province of Syria, 

323 

— position of, 77 
Cilicium, 233 

circumcision, they of the, 139 
Clauda or Cauda, 358 
Claudius, edict of, 232 

— L)rsias, 321, 327 
clothes, casting off, 309 
cloven tongues, what, 15 
Cnidus, 355 

Coincidences in Acts with the Epistles, 

xxix_ 
collections for Judaea, 286 
commendation, letters of^ 246 
common, all things held in, 29, 51 
Corinth, city of, 231 

— Christians at, 236 

— Apollos preaches there, 245 
Cornelius tne centurion, 126 

Cos, 284 

council, Jewish great, 44 



counsel of God explained, 279 

Crete, 355 

cripple, cure of, at Lystra, X76 

Cnspus, 23s 

crucifixion, Roman punishment, 66 

curse, binding tmder a, 3x7 

customs, Jewish, 3x7 

Cyprus, birthplace of Barnabas, 201 

— governor of, called proconsul, 158 
Cyrene, Jews in, x8 

Daimonia, what, 223 
Damascus, antiquity of, X09 

— roads towards, no 

— Saul's stay there, ii6 
Daniel, scruples of, concerning eating, 

194 
David's prophecy of Christ, 34, 36 
David, sepulchre of, 35 

— is not raised, x6s 
deacons, appointment of, 73 

— all Hellenists, 75 
defilement, fear of, 43 

— instances of, X34 
Demetrius the silversmith, 257 
departing, explained, 280 
deputies, explained, 294 
Derbe, 20X 

— ^ Paul's visit to, 177, 181 
description, marked difference of lan- 
guage used in, 33 

Diana of the Ephesians, 258 
Dinah, tradition of a twin to, 83 
Dionysius the Areopagite, 231 
disciples, did not sell all they had. 52 

— residence of, in Jerusalem, 48 
dispersion after Stephen's death, 96 

— the Jewish, 232 
Divine Name, power of, 253 

divorce, a woman could claim, if her hus- 
band became a tanner, 125 
Dorcas, meaning of, X24 
Drusilla, wife of Felix, 333 
dust, shaking from the /eet, 169 
— throwing in the air, 309 

ears, why the fiap of, is soft, 94 
Eastern nouses, windows of, 270 
Edom, perhaps various reading of Adam, 

192 
Sgyp^t ^^7 so often mentioned by 

Stephen, 83 
Egyptian bondage, time of, 8z 

— rebels, 300 
Elamites, 17 
Elkanah, ^8 

Elymas, the sorcerer, at Cyprus, 157 ^ 

— why less punished than Aiianias, 

'59 
Ephesian letters, 255 

Ephesus, 241 

— Paul at, 250 

— ruins of, 259 

— theatre of, 26X 
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Ephesiis, elders of, 974 

Epicureans, 333 

Epistles of St Paul not noticed in Acts 

xxviii 
Ethiopia, a general name, xo^ 
Ethiopian eunuch, baptism of, 104 
Euroclydon, 358 
Eutychus, restoration of, 370 
execution, Jewish modes of, 246 

Fair Havens, 356 

faith, exhibition of, 6x 

famines, numerous in time of Oaudius, 

Fast of the Day of Atonement, 356 
fear upon all, why, 58 
feasts, great Jewish, 15 
Felix, governor of Judaea, 330 

— character of, 335 

— Paul before, 338 
fellowship, what it was, 99 
Field (DrX note of, 377 
figurative actions, 388 ■ 

fire, tongues of, were persistent, 96 
forty days, Christ's lesson during the, 3 

Gaius, 360, 369 

— of Dferbe, x8x 
Galatia, 303 
Galilee, dialect of, 6 

gall of bitterness, xoa 
rallio, proconsul, 337 
Gamaliel, notices of, 67 
garlands, use of, in sacrifice, X78 
Gaza, roads to, 103 

Gentiles, admission of, always borne in 
mind, 38 

— did not go at once into a Jewish 

house, 131 

— avoided by the Jews, X34 

S'rdle, use of, 389 
od, to tempt, 189 
Sace, renewine in baptism, 307 
reciansssHelTepists, 73, 13 x 
Greece, Paul's visit to, 367, 
Greeks Gentile, 903 

— particles, force of, 36 
Greeks in the Temple, 397 

"hang on a tree," a Petrine phrase, 66 
Hannah, first spake of Messiah, 38 
Hebraism, 196, 1^ 
Hebrews Aramaic, 303 

— idiomatic expression in, 87 

— p form of Saul s name used, iix 
Helen, queen of Adiabene, helps the 

Tews in a famine, X45 
hell =3 Hades, 3^ 

Hellenes^ question of the reading, 773 
Heresy « sect, 339, 34s. , , , 
Heresies not much noticed m Acts, xxvi 
Herod Antipas, 49 
Herod A^rippa I., X46 seqq. 
Herod's judginent-hall| 334 



high-priest, often more than one, 49 
history contemporary alluded to in Acts, 

xxiv seqq. 
Holy Ghost, divinity of, 56 

— the giving of the, 947 

Horeb, place appointed for God's wor- 

ship, 8x 
hQurs of the Jewish day, 39 
household, meaning of, 307 
Hushim. meaning of, 83 
hyperbole, example of, x6 

Iconium. Paul visits, X73 
idols, pollutions of, 193 
ignorance, degrees of, 36 
ignorant, senses of the word, 46 
image which fell from Jupiter, 3^ 
imprisonment, use of among the Jews, 4X 
invocation of punishment, conditional, lox 
Italian band, X36 
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ames, of Alphxus, 8 

ames, son of Zebedee, killed, X46 
_ ames, bishop of Jerusalem, xsi, X9X, 39X 
Jason, perhaps a Jew, 317 
Jerusalem, why the disaples remained 
at, 4 

— filled with Christian teaching, 

65 

— Apostles resident at, x86 

— ^ lareely garrisoned, 333 
Jesus, i.e. Joshua, 9X 

— words of, 383 

Jewish life, little regarded, 339 

— mothers, children of, are Jews, 
303 

Jews, their denial of Christ, 35 

— dislike to, 309 

— all taught a trade, 333 
fochebed, where born, 83 
fohanan ben Zaccai, 44 
fohn, baptism of, 343, 348 
[oppa, Peter visits, 224 
Josephus, confusion in statements of, 70 

— his account of the flight of 

Moses, 86 

— on the death of Herod Agrippa, 

153 
journey, conducting on, x86 
Judaizers, 18^ 

Judas, of Galilee, rebellion of, 70 
Judas, of James. 8 
Judas Iscariot, death of, xi 
Judas, named Barsabbas, X96 
judgments, not given in the night, 41 
Jupiter, why Barnabas was so called, 

X78 
Just One (the), 306 
Justus, 334 

kingdom of God, 3 
kneeling, 983 

Lasea, 396 
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Law, a hedge about, 190 

— and the prophets, 330 
lawful assemoly, explained. 265 
lep^on, Roman, complement of, 136 
Libertines, synagogue of, 76 
lictors at Philippi, 209, 213 

loss, to gain a, 360 

lots, casting of, 24 

Luke's narrative, character of, 13 

Luke, his use of technical words, 3a 

— has a physician's eye, 48 

— medical terms used by, 370 

— probably remained near Philippi, xx 

— tradition ascribes Acts to, xvi 
LXX., variation of, from the Hebrew, 91, 

X06 
— version of, used by the Ethiopian 

eunuch, xo6 
Lycaonia, language of, 177 
Lychus valley, Churches in, 206 
Lydda, Paul heals i£neas at, 123 
Lydia, 206 
Lystra, 201 

— Paul visits, 175 

MadiansMidian, 86 

mainsail, 365 

Manaen=Menahem, 155 

martyr= witness, 308 

Mary, mother of John-Mark, 149 

Matthias, notices of, 14 

Melita= Malta 367 

Memmuneh, 63 

mercies, sure, of David, 165 

Mercurius, why Paul so called, 178 

Messiah, first mention of, 38 

— Jewish calculations concerning, 69 
Midrash Rabbah on Gen. xiL 4, 80; Eccl. 

Miletus, 273 

— Paul's address at, 277 
ministration, daily, what, 73 
miracles, various names for, 24 
miraculous recovery of St Paul after 

being stoned, z8x 
Mitylene, 273 
Mnason, 290 

Moloch, tabernacle of, 90 
morning sacrifice, time of, 63 
Moses, custoin of, 185 

— = the books of Moses, 195 

— power of his rod, 35 

— parallel between mm and Christ, 

37 

— exceeding fair, 85 

— learning of, 85 

— age of at various events, 86 

— sons of, 87 

much Ieaming=tne many writings, 351 
murmuring of, the Hellenists, 71 
Myra, 355 

aame, the significance of, 71 

— Jews often had more than one, 13 



narrative, personal portions of, not unim- 
portant xz 

nations, seven cast out of Canaan, 162 

Nazarenes, sect of, 326 

Nazarite, vow of, 293, 396 

Neapolis, 205 

Nicolaitanes, y$ 

no little = special, 368 

number of those who went down into 
Egypt, 82 

one that worshipped God, 235 
" once a bishop, always a bishop," 43 
oracles, living, why so called, 89 
oriental robes, character of, 148 
orthography of Old Test, best preserved 

in New Test, 87, 91 
outbreaks of rage, sudden, 65 

Paphos, capital of Cyprus, X57 
Parthians, 17 
Patara, 285 
particles, force of, xo 
patriarchs, burial of, 83 
Paul, plot against, 267 

— education of, 303 

— politic conduct of, 314 

— now a Pharisee, 314 

— preaching before Felix, 334 

— his visit to Jerusalem, 188 

— and Barnabas, contention between, 

200 « . 

— perhaps unfamiliar with Latin, 213 

— probable course of journey of, aao 

— visions of, 235, 316, 361 

— vow of^ 240 

— patriotism of, 376 

— lodgmg of, 377 

— first imprisonment of, 379 

— why Saul took the name, Z59 

— stoned at LysUa, x8o 

— journeys of, xiv 
Paul's sister s son, 3x8 

— speech compared with Stephen's, 

228 

— preaching at Jerusalem, 549 
Pentecost, why chosen for the gift of the 

Spirit, x5 

— ^ feast of, 274 
Perga visited by St Paul, x6o 
Peter, change in, after Pentecost, 4 

— graphic language of, 33 

— shadow of, not the healing power, 

60 ^ 

— vision of, and its meaning, 126 

seqq. 

— brought out of prison, 149 

— words peculiar to, 189 

— mentioned for the last time, 190 

— ^ dismissed from the history, xiii 
Pharisees, mentioned away from Jerusa- 
lem, 187 

Philemon at Colosse, 278 

— Paul perhaps apartnerwith, 983 
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Phrygia, 203 

'loman governor, ko 



Philip, preaching of, 97 

— caught away by the Spirit, 108 

— the Evangelist, 342, 387 
Philippi, 905 

— magistrates of, S09 

— Paul's stay at, 369 
Philippians, Paul's joy over the, 9x4 
Phoenicia, z86 
Phoenix, 357 

gna, i 
Pilate. Re 
PoUtarches, magistrate of Thessalonica, 

9X8 

Porcius Festus, 3^5 

possessions, not all sold, 55 

poverty ofjewish Church, reasons of, 145 

power of (jrod, the great, 99 

powers s miracles, 253 

prayer, hours of, 31 

preaching, forbidden by the Spirit, 204 

— in £uroi>e, first eflfect of, 3x2 
preparation of Ananias to vbit Saul, X14 
pricks, meaning of, 3^7 

inriests, duties ofjewish, 39 

— why specially mentionra as converts, 

prince of life, 35 
PriscillassPrisca. 232, 241, 245 
prisoner, bound for scourging, 3x0 
prisoners, why to be killed, 366 
proconsul, proper title of the governor of 

Cyprus, X58 
pronoun, xst pers. plur. use of, 208 
prophecy, David's, of Judas explained, 

10, X2 

— gifts of, 23 

— what, 249 
prophesyings, what, 288 
prophets b^ witness to Christ, X37 

— at Antioch, 145 
proselytes, as if new creations, 79 
proseuche= place of prayer, 206 
Frotos, title of governor of Malta, 370 
psalm, primary meaning of second, 49 
Ftolemais, 287 

gjnishment of Ananias, why so severe, 56 
uteoli, 372 ^ 
Python, spirit, 207 

raiment, shaking of, 234 

reading^ aloud, Jewish custom of, X05 

refreshing, times of, 36 

Remphan, star of, 90 

repetition of a vision, reason for, X30 

rest for the Church, reason of, X22 

restitution, times of, 37 

reward of iniquity, a Petrine phrase, xx 

Rhegium, 372 

Rhodes, 285 

Roman colony, 205 

— officials, responsibility of, 2xx 

— chief captain, 298 

— citizenship, 3xx 
Romans, not to be scourged, 2x4 
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Rome, Paul's wish to visit, 357 

— Christians at, 373 

roofs of houses flat in the East, X39 
Rhoda. behaviour of, X50 
sabbatn day's journey, 6 
"sabbath, the next,''^ meaning of, X67 
Sadducees, name and tenets of, 40 

— why angry at the disciples, 63 

— tenets of, 3x5 
saints, use of the word, 383 
Salmonetta, island of. 365 
salvation kept in God s own power, 66 
Samaria, the city of, 97 

— Peter and John sent intov xoo 
Samos. 273 

Samothrace, 305 

Samuel, head of the prophets, 38 

Sanhedrin, meeting place of, 3x3 

Sapphira, her sin, 54 

Saul among the prophets explained, 38 

— length of his reign, x6^ 

— present at Stephen's death, 95 

— fierce persecution by, 346 
Sceva, sons of, 253 

scribes, duties of, 43, . . 
Scriptures, Jewish division of, 00 

— Jewish manner of reading, 169 

seqq. 

— to search the, 319 
Secundus, 268 
security, to take, 2x8 
Seleucia, seaport of Antioch, 156 
senate of Israel, 6^ 
Septuagint, variation of, 192 

Sergius Paulus, proconsul of Cyprus, 

158 
services of Jews in Greek, 72 
seven, why that number of deacons, 74 
Sharon, plain of, X23 
Shimeon ha-Tsaddik, story of, 6 
sicarii, 30X 
Sichem, place of, 80 
Sidon, 354 

— its commerce hindered how, 15a 
Silas, X95 

— stays at Antioch, 200 ^ 
Silvanus not— Lucanus, xxiii 
silver shrines, 258 

Simeon, called Niger, X55 

— = Simon, for Peter, 191 
Simon Magus, 98 

simony, xoi 

Sinai, aJl the world present at, 88 
Socrates, habit of, 221 
soldiers on guard, 375 
Solomon's porch, ^ 
** Son of Consolation," 42 
soothsaying, 208 
Sopater, a^ 
Sosthenes, 239 

sound at Pentecost, character of, 17 
spearmen, meaning of word, 320 
speech of disciples at Pentecost not. 
jargon, X7 

27 
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spirit, guidance of the, 198 

— persons possessed with the, 207 
spirits, unclean, 61 

Stephen, appointment of, 74 

— accusation of, 78 

— death q(, 95 
Stephen's speech, analysis of, xi 

— why reported so fuUy, xii 
stocks, a 10 

Stoics, 333 

stoning, process of, 94 

St Paul's Bay, 366 

street called Straight, 1x4 

suicide, though justifiable, 3zx 

superstitions religion, 341 

superstitious, meaning of, 226 

synagogue, same trades set together in 

the, 233 
Syracuse, 37X 
Syrtes, the, 359 

tabernacle, not stationary in Canaan, 91 
Tabitha, meaning of, 124 
tanner, trade of, abominable, X25 
Targum on Eccl. x. 16^-17, 22 
Tarsus, capital of Cilicia, 77 
taxing, davsof, 70 

temple, wny the Apostles frequented it, 
30 

— site of, 31 

— captain of, 39 
tentmakers, 233 
Terah, death of, 80 
Tertullus, a Roman orator, 324 
text, Greek, alteration in, 31, 49 
Thecla, Acts of Paul and, 175 
Theophilus, a person of rank, 3 
Theudas, rebellion of, discussed, 69 
Thessalonians, Epistles to the, 236 
Thessalonica, 8x5 

Thyatira , 206 
Timothy, 202, 257 

— probably a native of Ly stra, 1 76 
Titiis, with St Paul, x86 

Tobit, blindness of, 116 
tombs in Jerusalem, 35 
tongues, to speak with, 16, 3o 

— gift of, 249 
torture. iu>e of, 328 
town- clerk, office of, 263 
trance, Paul in a, 307 
Tres Tabernae, 373 
Troas, 204 

— Paul tarries at, 369 



Trogylliuin, 273 
Trophimus, 269 
Trophimus, an Ephesian, 397 
twelve tribes (the), 345 
Tychicus, 269 
Tyrannus, school of, 351 
Tyre, 385 
— its commerce hindered how, 351 

undrcumcised, a term of great reiwoach, 

92 
unknown God, altar to the, 336 
unleavened bread, days of, 147 
upper room, 7 
U r of the Chaldees, 79 

vagabond Jews, 353 

vessel, chosen, T15 

vipers, disappearance of, from Malta, 

368 
Vii^n Mary, last mention of, 9 
visions, 304 
voice, now heard at Paul's conversion, 

xio 



03, 33a 
turn 80> 



way = the Christian religion, 

— the, a name for the 

ciety, 109 
"we," does the writer hereby include 

himself? 182 
we, passages with this iNronoun consider^ 

ed, xviu 
weak, meaning of, 383 
white apparel, men in = angels, 6 
whited wall, 313 
wilderness, plagues in the, 88 
wine, when the Jews draiuc, 33 
wink at (to) meaning of, 339 
witnesses, false, at Stephen's trial, 77 
wolves, false teachers so called, 380 
women, position of among early Chris- 
tians, ^ 

— roused dtgainst the Apostles, x68 

— regard to, by Christianity, ao6 

— honourable, 3x9 
words, peculiar, 203, 3x6 

world (the) = the Roman Empire, 9x8 
worshipper, explained, 363 
worms, persons eaten of, 155 
worship refused by St Peter, X33 

young men, not officials, 57 

zealots, who were they, 8 
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accord, of its own, 149 
allege, 3k6 
alms, 3a 
answer, 34 
approve, 33 
assay, 304 
barliarous, 368 
bishoprick>= office, za 
call in question, 339 
carriages, 390 
coasts, 347 
come by, 359 
common. 130 
constantly, 150 
converted^ 36 
door of faith, 183 
elders, 146 
entreat, 354 
ethnarch, 1x9 
fetch a compass, 379 
first = former, 2 
frap, 359 

glory = tongue, 94 
go about, 336 

go in and out, 13 
^ and of, by the, 94 
implead, 365 
infallible proofs, 3 
launch, 355 



lewd, 3X7 

meat, 363 

names power, 35, 44 

names = persons, 9 

noise = voice, x6 

one heart and one soul, 51 

openly, 313 

other (pl.)i 9x8 

place, his own, 14 

power, 5 

proselyte, 19 

purchase, zo 

c^uatemion, X47 

right hand, 26 

sc^es, 115 

sect, 63 

star-chamber, 19 lu 

suborn, 77 

sustenance, 83 

temptation, 257 

testify, 38 

untoward, 98 

vanities, 179 

visit, 86 

ward, 140 

warned from God, 139 

words, Z39 

wot, 36 
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**The modesty of the general title of this series has, we believe, 
led many to misunderstand its character and underrate its value. The 
books are well suited for study in the upper forms of our best schools, 
but not the less are they adapted to the wants of « all Bible students 
who are not specialists. We doubt, indeed, whether any of the 
numerous popular commentaries recently issued in this country will be 
found more serviceable for general use." — Academy, 

** A very important work in the nature of a Scriptural text-bopk for 
the use of students has been undertaken by the Syndics of the Cam- 
bridge University Press — namely, the separate issue of the several books 
of the Bible, each edited and annotated by some Biblical scholar of high 
reputation. ...The value of the work as an aid to Biblical study, not 
merely in schools but among people of all classes who are desirous to 
have intelligent knowledge of the Scriptures, cannot easily be over- 
estimated." — The Scotsman, 

** The Book of Joshua, Edited by G. F. Maclear, D.D. We have 
the first instalment of what we have long desiderated, a School Com- 
mentary on the books of Scripture. If we may judge of the work con- 
templated by the sample before us it has our heartiest commendation. 
The * notes* will be found brief, terse, pointed, and suggestive. The 
historical illustrations are apposite and felicitous. The maps and geo- 
graphical explanations are accurate and valuable. The book ought to 
be in the hands of every teacher, and even clergymen will find it a 
valuable accession to their list of commentaries. We await the issue 
of the remaining volumes with interest.*' — Weekly Review, 

**Dr Maclear*s commentary for Schools on The Book of Joshua is, 
as may be anticipated from him, clear and compendious. The historical 
books of the Old Testament are especially adapted for such an exegesis, 
elucidating many minute points, which might escape the observation of 
a less careful student. Another volume of the same series. The Gospel 
of St MattheWy with Mr Carr's annotations, deserves equally high 
praise. The commentary is terse ^nd scholarly, without losing its 
interest for ordinary readers. The maps, the index, and the tabulated 
information in the Appendix all enhance the usefulness of this handy 
little volume. The name of the editor, Dr Plumptre, is in itself enough 
to recommend the edition of The General Epistle of St James, in 
the same series. More copious than the companion volumes, it 
contains some lengthy notes in the form of an excursus — e,g, on the 
personal relation of St Paul and St James the Less." — Guardian, 

The Book of Judges. J. J. Lias, M.A. "The study of the his- 
torical books of Scripture is often depreciated as dry and uninteresting. 
In some hands it unquestionably is so, but Mr Lias has here shown 
that it need not be. When we enter upon it under the guidance of a 
competent and scholarly thinker who brings to his task the resources of 
a vigorous, well-trained, and reverend mind, it is invested with a special 
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charm. His introduction is clear and concise, full of the information 
which young students require, and indicating the lines on which the 
various problems suggested by the Book of Judges may be solved. We 
are greatly pleased with his masterly and helpful addition to our Old 
Testament literature." — Baptist Magazine. 

1 Samuel, by A. F. Kirkpatrick. "Remembering the interest 
with which we read the Books of the Kingdom when they were appointed 
as a subject for school work in our boyhood, we have looked wim some 
eagerness into Mr Kirkpatrick's volume, which contains the first instal- 
ment of them. We are struck with the great improvement in character, 
and variety in the materials, with which schools are now supplied. A 
clear map inserted in each volume, notes suiting the convenience of the 
scholar and the difficulty of the passage, and not merely dictated by the 
fancy of the commentator, were luxuries which a quarter of a century 
ago the Biblical student could not buy.... As to the notes themselves, we 
have found each single difhculty which puzzled us in our youth noticed 
and fairly solved." — Church Quarterly Review^ April, 1881. 

The First Book of Samuel^ by A. F. Kirkpatrick, M.A ** This forms 
an additional volume of the Cambridge Bible for Schools, and is well 
worthy to take its place beside those which have already appeared. 
The text is enriched with ample notes, both critical and 
literary, which give every assistance to the better understanding and 
appreciation of the book which the student can desire." — Cambridge 
Independent Press, 

"To the valuable series of Scriptural expositions and elementary 
commentaries which is being issued at the Cambridge University Press, 
under the title "The Cambridge Bible for Schools," has been added 
The First Book of Samuel by the Rev. A. F. Kifkpatrick. Like 
other volumes of the series, it contains a carefiilly written historical and 
critical introduction, while the text is profusely illustrated and explained 
by notes." — The Scotsman. 

" To the volume on I. Samuel we give our very warm commenda- 
tion. It is designed, not for teachers, but for learners, and especially 
for young men in schools and colleges. At the same time, it will be 
interesting and profitable to all who wish to read the Bible intelli- 
gently." — Methodist Recorder, 

2 Samuel, by A. F. Kirkpatrick. "We are glad to see the 
companion volume to Mr Kirkpatrick 's First Book of Samuel^ which we 
noticed in April last. We welcome especially the chapter on the 
"Typical Significance of David's Reign and Life," which, with another 
on the ''Relations of the Chronicles to the Book of Samuel," and one 
on the "Psalms illustrative" of that reign, forms the chief feature of the 
Introduction. We can hardly commend too highly the tone in which 
the notes are written upon such points as the punishment of Uzzah, the 
sins and weaknesses of David, the numbering the people, the punish- 
ment of Saul's sons (in an Ap{)endix, where a protest is made against 
the ** baseless calumny" on David's motives circulated by Mr Twisleton 
in Smith's Diet, of the Bible). ^^ — Church Quarterly Review^ Jan. i88«. 

II. Samuel. A. F. Kirkpatrick, M.A. " Small as this work is in 

mere dimensions, it is every way the best on its subject and for its 

purpose that we know of. The opening sections at once prove the 
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thorough competence of the writer for dealing with questions of criti- 
cism in an eamesti faithful and devout spirit ; and the appendices discuss 
a few special difficulties with a full knowleds[e of the data, and a judicial 
reserve, which contrast most favourably with the superficial dogmatism 
which has too often made the exegesis of the Old Testament a field for 
the play of unlimited paradox and the ostentation of personal infalli- 
bility. The notes are always clear and suggestive; never trifling or 
irrelevant; and they everywhere demonstrate the great difference in 
value between the work of a commentator who is also a Hebraist, and 
that of one who has to depend for his Hebrew upon secondhand 
sources. " — Academy* 

"The Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick has now completed his commentary 
on the two books of Samuel. This second volume, like the first, is 
furnished with a scholarly and carefully prepared critical and historical 
introduction, and the notes supply everything necessary to enable the 
merely English scholar — so far as is possible for one ignorant of the 
original language — to gather up the precise meaning of the text. Even 
Hebrew scholars may consult this small volume with profit." — Scotsman* 
" Ecclesiastes ; OTy the Preacher. — Several of the volumes already 
published are of considerable value; but we doubt whether one more 
thoroughly satisfactory than the present has yet appeared. It is 
distinguished by various characteristics, without which no commentary 
on a canonical book can satisfy the demands alike of the Christian 
conscience and the critical learning of the age." — Church Bells. 

" Of the Notes, if is sufficient to say that they are in every respect 
worthy of Dr Plumptre's high reputation as a scholar and a critic, being 
at once learned, sensible, and practical. . . . An appendix, in which it 
is clearly proved that the author of Ecclesiastes anticipated Shakspeare 
and Tennyson in some of their finest thoughts and reflections, will be 
read with interest by students both of Hebrew and of English literature. 
Commentaries are seldom attractive reading. This little volume is a 
notable exception." — 77ie Scotsman, 

'*The book of Ecclesiastes has long been an enigma to the general 
reader, and its authorship a matter of dispute. Dr. Plumptre, to whom 
we are indebted for this commentary, has g^iven us his solution of this 
enigma worked out with much ingenuity and with a wealth of illustration 
not often met with." — John Bull 

*'In short, this little book is of far greater value than nfiost of the 
larger and more elaborate commentaries on this Scripture. Indispens- 
able to the scholar, it will render real and large help to all who have to 
expound the dramatic utterances of The Preacher whether in the Church 
or in the School." — The Expositor. 

" For the reason, that Ecclesiastes is engaged, like the Book of Job, 
in the consideration of the greatest difficulties which our intellect can 
grapple with, Koheleth is, of all writers, the most enduring and the most 
constantly read. Prof. Plumptre, who we may observe rejects the view 
of his identity with Solomon although he writes under that name, pre- 
sents him before us with a wealth of illustration, thought, reading, and 
care, which leave nothing to be desired." — EducationcS Times, 

'*It gives the text after Dr. Scrivener's Cambridge Bible, with 
very copious explanatory and illustrative footnotes. At the end 
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are, besides the very full index, three very taking essays on " Koheleth 
and Shakespeare, "Koheleth and Tennyson,** and a "Persian 
Koheleth of the twelfth century.*' These bring out in a very striking 
and instructive way the curious similarities between the Hebrew writer 
and the poets in question, and furnish many admirable suggestions for 
the correct understanding and appreciation of the former. . . . There is 
on the whole, perhaps, no one book which does more to help English 
readers in the thorough study and appreciation of ^this singular portion 
of Holy Scripture than this one of Dr. Plumptre's." — The Guardian, 

"The Commentary on Ecclesiastes cannot fail to excite a deep interest 
among men of letters. Selecting that book in the sacred canon which 
Renan pronounces to be the only agreeable book ever written by a Jew, 
and in regard to which there has been the widest diversity of opinion, 
Prof. Plumptre carefully and exhaustively examines the various theories 
which have been maintained as to its origin and purpose, and then by a 
skilful and judicious application of the principles of historical criticism 
reaches his own conclusion. This conclusion is widely at variance with 
the traditional view of Ecclesiastes, although in some of its principal 
features it has been held and defended by many eminent Christian 
scholars. It has, however, never been presented in so complete a form 
as now, and no one has heretofore brought out the strange and startling^ 
bearings of this ancient book upon some of the great problems of our 
own time.** — Christian Union^ New York, Nov. 1881. 

"The ^ ideal biography* of the author is one of the most exquisite 
and fascinating pieces of writing we have met with, and, granting its 
starting-point, throws wonderful light on many problems connected with 
the book. The notes illustrating the text are full of delicate criticism, 
fine glowing insight, and apt historical allusion. An abler volume 
tiian Professor Plumptre's we could not desire.*' — Baptist Magazine. 

Jeremiah y by A. W. Streane. "The arrangement of the book is 
well treated on pp. xxx., 396, and the question of Baruch*s relations 
with its composition on pp. xxvii., xxxiv., 317. The illustrations from 
English literature, history, monuments, works on botany, topography, 
et& , are good and plentiful, as indeed they are in other volumes of this 
series.*' — Church Quarterly Review^ April, 1881. 

**The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah, together with Lamentationt. 
Mr Streane's Jeremiah consists of a series of admirable and well-nigh 
exhaustive notes on the text, with introduction and appendices, drawing 
the life, times, and character of the prophet, the style, contents, ana 
arrangement of his prophecies, the traditions relating to Jeremiah, 
meant as a type of Christ (a most remarkable chapter), and other 
prophecies relating to Jeremiah." — The English Churchman and Clerical 
Journal. 

" The Gospel according to St Matthew, by the Rev. A. Carr. The 
introduction is able, scholarly, and eminently practical, as it bears 
on the authorship and contents of the Gospel, and the original form 
in which it is supposed to have been written. It is well illustrated by 
two excellent maps of the Holy Land and of the Sea of Galilee." — 
English Churchman, 

•'St Matthew, edited by A. Carr, M.A. The Book of Joshua^ 
edited by G. F. Maclear, D.D. The General Epistle of St Jamet, 
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edited by E. H. Plumptre, D.D. The introductions and notes are 
scholarly, and generally such as young readers need and can appre- 
ciate. The maps in both Joshua and Matthew are very good, and all 
matters of editing are faultless. Professor Plumptre*s notes on *The 
Epistle of St James* are models of terse, exact, and elegant renderings 
of the original, which is too often obscured in the authorised version." — 
Nonconformist » 

**With Mr Carr*s well-edited apparatus to St Matthew's Gospel, 
where the text is that of Dr Scrivener's Cambridge Paragraph Bible, 
we are sure the young student will need nothing but a good Greek 

text We should doubt whether any volume of like dimensions could 

be found so sufficient for the needs of a student of the first Gospel, from 
whatever point of view he may approach it." — Saturday Review. 

"St Matthew, Joshua, Jonah, Corinthians, and James. They 
furnish valuable and precise information in a most convenient form, 
and will be highly esteemed by students preparing for examina- 
tions, and also by Sunday-school teachers and others. They are particu- 
larly valuable in furnishing information concerning history, geography, 
manners and customs, in illustration of the sacred text." — The Baptist. 

"The Cambridge University Press has not made of late years a 
more valuable contribution to the literature of the age than this series 
of books of the Bible, which has been prepared specially for schools.... 
We have been most careful to examine St Matthew^ edited by Rev. A. 
Carr, M. A., as our thoughts are directed in the line of the International 
Lessons for the first six months of the next year, and we are very pleased 
to direct our readers' attention to a work which is calculated to be so 
helpful to them." — The Sunday School Chronicle, 

''St Mark, with Notes by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. Into 
this small volume Dr Maclear, besides a clear and able Introduc- 
tion to the Gospel, and the text of St Mark, has compressed many 
hundreds of valuable and helpful notes. In short, he has given us 
a capital manual of the kind required — containing all that is needed to 
Illustrate the text, i. e. all that can be drawn from the history, geography, 
customs, and manners of the time. But as a handbook, giving in a 
clear and succinct form the information which a lad requires in order 

to stand an examination in the Gospel, it is admirable I can vexy 

heartily commend it, not only to the senior boys and girls in our High 
Schools, but also to Sunday-school teachers, who may get from it the 
very kind of knowledge they often find it hardest to gtt,^^^Exposiior, 

"With the help of a book like this, an intelligent teacher may make 
* Divinity' as interesting a lesson as any in the school course. The 
notes are of a kind that will be, for the most part, intelligible to boys 
of the lower forms of our public schools ; but they may be read with 
greater profit by the fifth and sixth, in conjunction with the original 
text." — The Academy. 

**St Mark is edited by Dr Maclear, Head Master of King's 
College School. It is a very business-like little book. The text is 
given in paragraphs, and each paragraph has a title, which reappears as 
a division of the notes. The introduction, which occupies twenty pages, 
is clear and good, and concludes with an analysis of the book. — CoH" 
temporary Review, 
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" Canon Farrat's contribution to The Cambridge School Bible 
is one of the most valuable yet made. His annotations on The Gospel 
according to St Luke^ while they display a scholarship at least as sound, 
and an erudition at least as wide and varied as those of the editors of 
St Matthew and St Mark, are rendered telling and attractive by a 
more lively imagination, a keener intellectual and spiritual insight, a 
more incisive and picturesque style. They are marked, in short, by the 
very qualities most requisite to interest and instruct the class for whicli 
this work is designed. His St Luke is worthy to be ranked with Pro- 
fessor Plumptre's St James^ than which no higher commendation can 
well be given." — The Expositor, 

"St Luke, Edited by Canon Farrar, D.D. We have received with 
pleasure this edition of the Gospel by St Luke, by Canon Farrar. It is 
another instalment of the best school commentary of the Bible we pos- 
sess. Of the expository part of the work we cannot speak too hignly. 
It is admirable in every way, and contains just the sort of informa- 
tion needed for Students of the English text unable to make use of the 
original Greek for themselves.'* — The Nonconformist and Independent, 

** Another instalment of the Cambridge Bible for Schools appears in 
the Gospel according to St Luke, edited by Canon Farrar. The chief 
value of the book to students, however, will consist in the notes, which 
are exceedingly numerous, and constitute a commentary at once minute, 
informative, and pervaded by a spirit of true Christian culture. No 
volume of the series is likely to command more general appreciation 
than this." — The Scotsman, 

**No one who has seen Canon Farrar's *Life of Christ* and *St 
Paul,* will doubt us when we say that every page of his *St Luke* 
contains useful and suggestive comments. It is intended to issue the 
whole of the Bible in similar style. We strongly advise our readers to 
obtain a prospectus of this publication.** — The Lay Preacher, 

''As a handbook to the third gospel, this small work is invaluable. 
The author has compressed into little space a vast mass of scholarly in- 
formation. . . The notes are pithy, vigorous, and suggestive, abounding 
in pertinent illustrations from general literature, and aiding the youngest 
reader to an intelligent appreciation of the text. A finer contribution to 
*The Cambridge Bible for Schools* has not yet been made.*' — Baptist 
Magazine, 

"Canon Farrar has supplied students of the Gospel with an ad- 
mirable manual in this volume. It has all that copious variety of illus- 
tration, ingenuity of suggestion, and general soundness of interpretation 
which readers are accustomed to expect from the learned and eloquent 
editor. Any one who has been accustomed to associate the idea of 
'dryness* with a commentary, should go to Canon Farrar*s St Luke for 
a more correct impression. He will find that a commentary may be 
made interesting in the highest degree, and that without losing anytiiing 
of its solid value. . . . But, so to speak, it is too good for some of the ' 
readers for whom it is intended.** — The Spectator, 

"We were quite prepared to find in Canon Farrar's St Luke a 
masterpiece of Biblical criticism and comment, and we are not dis- 
appointed by our examination of the volume before us. It reflects very 
faithfully the learning and critical insight of the Canon's greatest works* 
bis 'Life of Christ* and his 'Life of St Paul*, but differs widely from 
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both in the terseness and condensation of its style. What Canon Farrar 
has evidently aimed at is to place before students as much information 
as possible within the limits of the smallest possible space, and 
in this aim he has hit the mark to perfection." — The Examiner. 

The Gospel according to St John, "Of the notes we can say with 
confidence that they are useful, necessary, learned, and brief. To 
Divinity students, to teachers, and for private use, this compact 
Commentary will be found a valuable aid to the better understanding 
of the Sacred Text. " — School Guardian. 

"The new volume of the * Cambridge Bible for Schools* — the 
Gospel according to St John^ by the Rev. A. Plummer — shows as 
careful and thorough work as either of its predecessors. The intro- 
duction concisely yet fully describes the life of St John, the authenticity 
of the Gospel, its characteristics, its relation to the Synoptic Gospels, 
and to the Apostle's First Epistle, and the usual subjects referred to in 
an * introduction*." — The Christian Church, . 

''The notes are extremely scholarly and valuable, and in most cases 
exhaustive, bringing to the elucidation of the text all that is best in 
commentaries, ancient and modem.** — The English Churchman and 
Clerical journal. 

**(i) The Acts of the Apostles, By J. Rawson Lumby, D.D. 
(a) The Second Epistle of the Corinthians^ edited by Professor Lias. 
The introduction is pithy, and contains a mass of carefully-selected 
information on the authorship of the Acts, its designs, and its sources. 

The Second Epistle of the Corinthians is a manual beyond all 

praise, for the excellence of its pithy and pointed annotations, its 
analysis of the contents, and the fulness and value of its introduction.** 
— Examiner, 

"The concluding portion of the Acts of the Apostles, under the very 
competent editorship of Dr Lumby, is a valuable addition to our 
school-books on that subject. Detailed criticism is impossible within 
the space at our command, but we may say that the ample notes touch 
with much exactness the very points on which most readers of the text 
desire information. Due reference is made, where necessary, to the 
Revised Version; the maps are excellent; and we do not know of any 
other volume where so much help is given to the complete understand- 
ing of one of the most important and, in many respects, difficult books 
of the New Testament.*'— ^Slf^^/ Guardian, 

"The Rev. H. C. G. Moule, M.A., has made a valuable addition 
to The Cambridge Bible for Schools in his brief commentary on 
the Epistle to the Romans. The "Notes** are very good, and 
lean, as the notes of a School Bible should, to the most commonly 
accepted and orthodox view of the inspired author*s meaning ; while 
the Introduction, and especially the Sketch of the Life of St Paul, is 
a model of condensation. It is as lively and pleasant to read as if 
two or three facts had not been crowded into well-nigh every sentence.*' 
— Expositor. 

'*The Epistle to the Romans. By H. C. G. Moule, M.A. This 
admirable school series continues its work. Mr Moule treats in this 
new volume of one of the profoundest of the New Testament Books. 
His work is scholarly, clear, full, and devout, and we are thankfi^l 
that such volumes find their way into our schools.** — The fr eemoiv^ 
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" The Epistle to the Romans, It is seldom we have met with a 
work so remarkable for the compression and condensation of all that 
is valuable iu the smallest possible space as in the volume before us. 
Within its limited pages we have 'a sketch of the Life of St Paul,' 
which really amounts to a full and excellent biography; we have 
further a critical account of the date of the Epistle to the Romans, of 
its language, and of its genuineness. The notes are numerous, full of 
matter, to the point, and leave no real difficulty or obscurity unex- 
plained." — The Examiner, 

**The Epistle to the Romans. To the mature reader, the book may 
be most confidently recommended. He will have his reserve about the 
theology, but he will find it an admirably careful and complete com- 
mentary, avoiding no difficulties, tracing out distinctly the sequences 
of thought, and expressing in perspicuous language what St Paul 
meant, or, at least, what a learned and intelligent critic believed 
him to have meant." — The Spectator, 

"This is a volume of that very useful series, *The Cambridge Bible 
for Schools,* edited by Dean Perowne. Mr Moule*s work, we need 
hardly say, bears marks of close, conscientious study; the exposition is 
clear, suggestive, and thoroughly sound. There is not the slightest 
parade of scholarship, and yet this Commentary will bear comparison 
with any even of the highest rank for ability and erudition. . . Mr 
Moule has evidently read much, and pondered carefully ; but he gives, 
in small compass, the conclusion at which he has arrived. We are 
greatly pleased with this book.'* — The Churchman, 

** The First Epistle to the Corinthians, Edited by Professor Lias. 
Jonah. Edited by Archdeacon Perowne. Every fresh instalment ot 
this annotated edition of the Bible for schools confirms the favourable 
opinion we formed of its value from the examination of its first number. 
The origin and plan of the Epistle are discussed with its character and 
genuineness." — The Nonconformist, 

** The Second Epistle to the Corinthians, By Professor LiAS. The 
General Epistles of St Peter and St Jude. By E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 
We welcome these additions to the valuable series of the Cambridge 
Bible. We have nothing to add to the commendation which we 
have from the first publication given to this edition of the Bible. It is 
enough to say that Professor Lias has completed his work on the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians in the same admirable manner as at first 
Dr Plumptre has also completed the Catholic Epistles.** — Nonconformist. 

"The 2nd Epistle to the Corinthians, with Notes, Map, and Intro- 
duction. By the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. We have here a noteworthy 
sample of the thoroughness of the editing of the various books of the 
English Bible under the superintendence of Dean Perowne, and a 
trustworthy earnest of his choice of the best coadjutors for each par- 
ticular volume. *' — The English Churchman and Clerical Journal, 

**The General Epistle of St James, by Professor Plumptre, D.D. 
Nevertheless it is, so far as I know, by far the best exposition of the 
Epistle of St James in the English language. Not Schoolboys or 
Students going in for an examination alone, but Ministers and Preachers 
oS the Word, may get more real help from it than from the most costly 
and elaborate commentaries.** — Expositor, 
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THE HOLT 80RIPTUEE8, fte. 
The Cambridge Paragraph Bible of the Authorized English 

Version, with the Text revised by a Collation of its Early and 
other Principal Editions, the Use of the Italic Type made unifonn, 
the Marginal References remodelled, and a Critical Introduction 
prefixed, by the Rev. F.H. A. Scrivener, M. A., LL.D., one of the 
Revisers of the Authorized Version. Crown Quarto, cloth gilt, 2 \s, 
Thb Student's Edition of the above, on good writing paper ^ with 
one column of print and wide margin to each page tor MS. notes. 
Two Vols. Crown Quarto, doth, gUt, 31J. 6^. 

The Lectionary Bible, with Apocrypha, divided into Sec- 
tions adapted to the Calendar and Tables of Lessons of 187 1. 
Crown Octavo, doth, ^. 6^. 

Breviariom ad nsnm insignis Ecclesiae Samm. Juxta Editionem 

maximam pro Claudio Chevallon et Francisco Regnault 
A.D. MDXXXi. in Alma Parisiorum Academia impressam : labore 
ac studio Francisci Procter, A.M., et Christophori Words- 
worth, A.M. 

Fasciculus I. In quo continentur Kalendarium, et Ordo Tem- 
poralis sive Proprium de Tempore totius anni, una cum 
ordinali suo quod usitato vocabulo dicitur Pica sive Directorium 
Sacerdotum. Demy 8vo., cloth, i8j. 

Fasciculus II. In quo continentur Psalterium, cum ordinario 

Officii totius hebdomadae juxta Horas Canonicas, et proprio 

Completorii, Litania, Commune Sanctorum, Ordinarium 

MissAE cum Canone et XIII Missis, &c. &c. Demy 8vo. cloth, i w. 

Fasciculus III. in the Press. 

The Pointed Prayer Book, being the Book of Common 

Prayer with the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as they are 
to be sung or said in Churches. Embossed doth, Royal 34mOy is. 

The same in square 32mo. cloth, 6</. 

The Cambridge Psalter, for the use of Choirs and Organists. 

Specially adapted for Congregations in which the "Cambridge 
Pointed Prayer Book" is used. Demy 8vo. cloth, 3^. dd. Cloth 
limp cut flush, is, 6d. 

The Paragraph Psalter, arranged for the use of Choirs by 

Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., Canon of Peterborough, and 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Fcp. 4to. 5^. 

The same in royal 32mo. Cloth, is. Leather, u, 6d. 

The New Testament in the Original Greek, according to 

the Text followed in the Authorised Version, together with the 
Variations adopted in the Revised Version. Edited for the Syndics 
of the Cambridge University Press, by F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., 
D.C.L., LL. D. Prebendary of Exeter and Vicar of Hendon. Small 
Crowu 8vo. cloth. Price 6s. 

London: Cambridge Warehouse^ 17, Po^emosier Rvua. 
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The Parallel New Testament Greek and English. The 

New Testament, being the Authorised Version set forth in 1611 
Arranged in Parallel Colunms with the Revised Version of 1881, 
and with the original Greek, as edited by F. H. A. Scrivener, 
M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. Prebendaiy of Exeter and Vicar of Hendon. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. i2j. 6^. ^The Revised Version is the joint Pro- 
perty of the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford.) 

Greek and English Testament, in parallel columns on the 

same page. Edited by J. Scholefield, M.A. late Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University. New Eaition^ with the marginal 
references as arranged and revised by Dr Scrivener. 7J. dd. 

Greek and English Testament. The Student's Edition 

of the above on large writing paper, 4^0. cloth. \is, 

Greek Testament, ex editione Stephani tertia, 1550. Small 

Octavo. 3T. 6</. 

The Book of Ecclesiastes. Large Paper Edirion. By the 

Very Rev. E. H. Plumptre, Dean of Wells. DemySvo. 71. 6^.- 

The Gospel according to St Matthew in Anglo-Saxon and 

Northumbrian Versions. By J. M, Ksmble, M.A. and Archdeacon 
HA.RDWTCK. Demy Quarto, lor. 

— New Edition by Rev. Prof. Skeat. [/« the Press. 

The Gospel according to St Mark in Anglo-iSaxon and 

Northumbrian Versions. Edited by the Rev. Professor Skeat, 
M.A. Demy Quarto. lar. 

The Gospel according to St Lnke^ uniform with the pre- 
ceding, edited by the Rev. Professor Skeat. Demy Quarto. lox. 

The Gospel according to St John, uniform with the pre- 
ceding, edited by the Rev. Professor Skeat. Demy Quarto. lox. 

The Missing Fragment of the Latin Translation of the 

Fourth Book of Ezra, discovered, and edited with an Introduction 

and Notes, and a facsimile of the MS., by R. L. Benslt, M.A., 

' FeUow of Gonville and Caius College. Demy Quarto. Cloth, lof. 

THEOLOGY— (ANCIENT). 

The Greek Liturgies. Chiefly from original Authorities. By 

C. A. SWAINSON, D.D., Master of Christ's College. [/« the Press, 

Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, comprising Pirqe Aboth 

and Pereq R. Meir in Hebrew and English, with Critical Notes. 
By C. Taylor, D.D., Master of St John's College. loj. 

Theodore of Mopsnestia's Commentary on the Minor Epistles 

of S. Paul. The Latin Version with the Greek Fragments, 
edited from the MSS. with Notes and an Introduction, by H. B. 
SwETE, D.D. Vol. I., containing the Introduction, and the Com- 
mentary upon Galatians — Colossians. Demy Octavo. 12s, 
Volume IL, containing the Commentary on i Thessalonians — 
Philemon, Appendices and Indices, iis. 
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Sancti IrensBi Episcopi Lngdonensis libros quinqne adversus 

Haereses, edidit W. Wigan Harvey, S.T.B. CoUegii Regalis 
oUmSocius. 2 Vols. Demy Octavo. iSs. 

The Palestinian Mishna. By W. H. Lowe, M.A., Lecturer 

in Hebrew at Christ's College, Cambridge. Ko^ Octavo. 21s. 

M. Minucii Felicis Octavius. The text newly revised from 

the original MS. with an English Commentary, Analysis, Intro- 
duction, and Copious Indices. Edited by H. A. Holden, LL.D. 
late Head Master of Ipswich SchooL Crown Octavo. 7^. 6d. 

Theophili Episcopi Antiochensis Libri Ties ad Antolycnm. 

Edidit, Prolegomenis Versione Notulis lodicibus instruxit Gu- 
LiELMUs GiLSON HUMPHRY, S.T.B. Post Octavo. Ss, 

Theophylacti in Evangelium S. MatthsBi Gommentarias. 

Edited by W. G. Humphrv, B.D. Demy Octavo. 7j. 6d, 

Tertnllianns de Corona Militis, de Spectacnl&s, de Idololatria, 

with Analysis and English Notes, by George Currey, D.D., 
Master of the Charter House. Crown Octavo. $s. 



THEGLOaT— (ENQLISE). 

Works of Isaac Barrow, compared with the original MSS., 

enlarged with Materials hitherto unpublished. A new Edition, by 
A. Napier, M.A. of Trinity College, Vicar of Holkham, Norfolk. 
Nine Vols. Demy Octavo, jf 3. 3J. 

Treatise of the Pope's Supremacy, and a Discourse con- 
cerning the Unity of the Churdi, by Isaac Barrow. Demy 
Octavo. 7j. 6d. 

Pearson's Exposition of the Greed, edited by Temple 

Chevallier, B.D., late FcJllow and Tutor of St Catharine's 
College, Cambridge. Third Edition revised hy R. Sinker, M.A., 
Librarian -of Trinity College. Demy Octavo. 12s, 

An Analysis of the Exposition of the Greed, written by the 

Right Rev. Father in God, John Pearson, D.D. Compiled 
by W. H. Mill, D.D. late Reglns Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Cambridge. Demy Octavo, cloth. 5^. 

Wheatly on the Gommon Prayer, edited by G. E. Corrie, 

D.D. Master of Jesus CoUege. Demy Octavo. 71. 6d. 

The Homilies, with Various Readings, and the Quotations 

from the Fathers given at length in the Original Languages. Edit, by 
G. E. CoRRiE, D.D. Master of Jesus College. Demy Octavo. 7^. 6d, 

Two Forms of Prayer of the time of Queen Elizabeth. Now 

First Reprinted. Demy Octavo. 6d, 

Select Discourses, by John Smith, late Fellow of Queens' 

College, Cambridge. Edited by H. G. WiLLiAMSi B.D. late 
Professor of Arabic.. Royal Octavo. 7^- 6d, 

G88sar Morgan's Investigation of the Trinity of Plato, and of 

Philo Judaeus. Revised by H. A. HovAi^^, \X*^»^ Nax^ 
Head Master of Ipswich School. Ciowa Oc\aNQ% *»s» 

Zondon: Cambridge Warehouse, il Paternoster B.<yi»' 
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De Obligatione ConscientisB PrsBlectiones decern Oxonii in 

SchoU Theologica habitse a Roberto Sanderson, SS. Theo- 
logiae ibidem Professore Rcgio. With English Notes, including 
an abridged Translation, by W. Whewell, D.D. late Master of 
Trinity College. Demy Octavo. 7/. 6d, 

Archbishop Usher's Answer to a Jesuit, with other Tracts 

on Popery. Edited by J. Scholefield, M.A. late Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University. Demy Octavo. *js. 6d, 

Wilson's Illustration of the Method of explaining the New 

Testament, by the early opinions of Jews and Christians concern- 
ing Christ. Edited by T. TURTON, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
Ely. Demy Octavo. $s. 

Lectures on Divinity delivered in the University of Cam- 
bridge. By John Hey, D.D. Third Edition, by T. Turton, 
D.D. late Lord Bishop of Ely. s vols. Demy Octavo. 15/, 

GBEEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, fte. 

{See also ^^, la, 13.) 

The Bacchae of Euripides, with Introduction, Critical Notes, 

and Archaeological Illustrations, by J. E. Sandys, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of St John's College, and Public Orator. Crown Octavo, 
cloth. I Of. 6d* 

A Selection of Greek Inscriptions, with Introductions and 

Annotations by E. S. Roberts, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Caius 
College. [Preparing, 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, With a translation in English 

Rhythm, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. New Edition, 
Revised. By Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

The ThesBtetus of Plato, with a Translation and Notes by 

the same Editor, Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

The (Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, with a Translation in 

English Rhythm, and Notes Critical and Explanatory by Benjamin 
Hall Kennedy, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Select Private Orations of Demosthenes with Introductions 

and English Notes, by F. A. Paley, M. A., Editor of Aeschylus, 
etc. and J. E. Sandys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St John's 
College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 

Part I. containing Contra Phormionem, Lacritum, Pantaenetnm, 
Boeotum de Nomine, Boeotum de Dote, Dionysodonmu Crown 
Octavo, cloth. 6s. 

Part II. containing Pro Phormione, Contra Stephanum I. II.; 
Nicostratum, Cononem, Callidem. Crown Octavo, doth. *js. 6d* 

Demosthenes against Androtion and against Timocrates, 

with Introductions and English Commentary by William 
Wayte^ M.A., late Professor of Greek, University College, 
London, formerly Fellovr oi "Rm^^ CcJ^t^t, Cambridge, and 
-Assistant Master at Eton. Cio^wtl %no. cVqiOd.. *\s.^d, 
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P. Vergili Maronis Opera, cum Prolegomenis ct Commcn- 
tario Critico pro Syndics Preli Academici edidit Benjamin 
Hall Kennedy, S.T.P., Graecae Linguae Professor Regius. 
Cloth, extra fcp. 8vo, red edges, price Ss. 

Essays on the Art of Pheidias. By C. Waldstein, M.A., 

Phil D., Reader in Classical Archaeology in the University of 
Cambridge. Royal 8vo. With Illustrations. [In the Press, 

M. Tulli Ciceronis pro C. Rabirio [Perduellionis Reo] Oratio 

Ad Quirites. With Notes, Introduction and Appendices. By W. 
E. Heitland, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St John's College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo., cloth. 7^. 6^. 

. T. Ciceronis de Natura Deomm Libri Tres, with Intro- 
duction and Commentary by Joseph B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at King's College, London, together with a new 
collation of several of the English MSS. by J. H. SwAiNSON, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity Collie, Cambridge. Demy Octavo, 
cloth. lOJ. dd, [Vol. II. In the Press, 

. T. Ciceronis de Offlciis Libri Tree with Marginal Analysis, 

an English Commentary, and Indices. Fourth Edition, revised, 
with numerous additions, by H. A. HoLDEN, LL.D., late Head 
Master of Ipswich School. Crown Octavo, cloth, qs, 

M. T. Ciceronis de Finibns Bonorum libri Quinqne. The 

Text revised and explained by J. S. Reid, M.L., Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Caius College. [In the Press, 

Plato's PhSBdo, literally translated, by the late £. M. Cope, 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy Octavo. 5/. 

Aristotle. The Rhetoric. With a Commentary by tide late 

E. M. Cope, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, revised and 
edited by J. E. Sandys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St John's 
College, and Public Orator. 3 Vols. Demy 8vo. £1 1 1 j. 6flf. 
Aristotle.— HEPl ^YXHS. Aristotle's Psychology, in Greek 
and English, with Introduction and Notes, by Edwin Wallace, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford. Demy 
8vo. cloth. i8j. 

HEPl AIKAIOSYNHS. The Fiflh Book of the Nico- 
machean Ethics of Aristotle. Edited by Henry Jackson, M.A.*, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth. 6j. 

Pindar. Olympian and Pythian Odes. With Notes Explana- 
tory and Critical, Introductions and Introductory Essays. Edited 
by C. A. M. Fennell, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 9J. 

— The Isthmian and Nemean Odes by the same Editor. 9^. 
The Types of Greek Coins. By Percy Gardner, M.A., 

F.S.A. , Disney Professor of Archaeology. With sixteen full page 
Autotype plates, containing photographs of coins of all parts of the 
Greek world. Royal 4to. Cloth extra. £\* \\s. ^d^ ^^^\»K."a^ 
backs ;^2. 2S, 
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SANSKRIT, ARABIC AND SYRIAC. 
Nalopakhyanom, or, The Tato of Nala ; containmg the San- 
skrit Text in Roman Chfira«ters, foUbwed by a Vocabulaiy and 
a sketch of Sanskrit Grammar. By the Rev. Thomas Jarrstt, 
M.A., late Regius Professor of Hebrew. New Edition, with re- 
vised Vocabulary. Demy Octavo. lor. 

Notes on the Tale of Nala, for the use of Classical Students, 

by J. Peile, M.A. , Fellow of Christ's College. Demy 8vo. laj. 

The Poems of Beha ed din Zeheir of Egypt. With a 

Metrical Translation, Notes and Introduction, by E. H. Palmer, 
M.A., late Lord Almoner's Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge. 3¥ols. Crown Quarto. Vol. II. The English 
Translation.. Paper cover, ioj. 6i/. Cloth extra, 15 j. [Vol.1. 
The Arabic Text is already published.] 

The Chronicle of Joshna the Styhte edited in &yriae, with 

an English translation and notes, by W. Wright, LL.D-.,. Pro- 
fessor of Arabic. Demy Octavo. los. 6</, 

MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, fte. 

Mathematical and Physical Papers. By George Gabriel 

Stokes, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Pembroke 
College and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics. Reprinted from 
the Original Journals and Transactions, with additional Notes by 
the Author. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, cloth. 15J. VoLII. \Nearly ready. 

Mathematical and Physical Papers. By Sir W. Thomson, 

LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow. Collected from different Scientific Periodi- 
cals from May, 1841, to the present time. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, i8j. [Vol II. In the Press, 

A Treatise on Natural Philosophy. Volume I. Part I. By Sir 

W. Thomson, LL.D., D.C.L.,.F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the University of Glasgow, and P. G. Tait, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in Uie University of Edinburgh. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, i6j. 

Part II. Demy 8vo. i8j. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. By Professors Sir W. 

Thomson and P. G. Tait. Part I. Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, pj. 

An Elementary Treatise on Quaternions. By P. G. Tait, 

M.A. Second Edition, Demy 8vo. ias. 

The Scientific Papers of the late Prof. J. Clerk Maxwell, 

Edited by W. D. Niven, M.A. Royal 4to. \In the Press, 

A Treatise on the Theory of Determinants and their Ap- 
plications in Analysis and Geometry. By Robert Forsyth 
Scott, M.A., Fellow of St John's College. Demy 8vo. i%s. 

Counterpoint. A practical course of study. By Professor G. 

A. Macfarren, Mus. D. 4th Edition, revised. Demy 4to. yj. 6</. 

The Analytical Theory of Heat. By Joseph Fourier. Trans- 

IsLted, with Notes, by A. Freeman, M.A, Fellow of St John*! 
CoHegt^ Cambridge. Demy ftvo. i6«. 
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The Electrical Researches of the Honourable Henry Caven- 
dish, f.r.s. Written between 1771 and 1781, Edited from the 
original manuscripts in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, 
K.G., by J. Clerk Maxwell, F.R.S. Demy 8vo. cloth, i8j. 

Hydrodynamics, a Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of 
Fluid Motion, by Horace Lamb, M. A., Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Adelaide. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

The Mathematical Works of Isaac Barrow, D.D. Edited by 

W. Whewell, D.D, Demy Octavo. 7s, 6d, 

ninstrations of Comparative Anatomy, Vertebrate and In- 
vertebrate. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 2j. 6d. 

A- Catalogue of Australian Fossils. By R. Etheridge, Jun., 

F.G.S., Acting Palaeontologist, H.M. Geol. Survey of ScoUand. 
Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d, 

A Treatise on the Physiology of Plants, by S. H. Vines, M.A., 

Fellow of Christ's College. [In the Press. 

The Fossils and Palseontolo^cal Affinities of the Neocomian 

Deposits of Upware and Brickhill. With Plates. Being the 
Sedgwick Prize Essay for the year 1879. ^7 Walter Keeping, 
M.A., F.G.S. Demy 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

Notes on Qualitative Analysis. Concise and Explanatory. 

By H. J. H. Fenton, M.A., F.I.C., F.C^S. Demonstrator of 
Chemistry in the University of Cambridge. Late Scholar of 
Christ's College. Crown 4to. 7^". 6d, 

A Synopsis of the Classincation of the British Palssozoic 

Rocks, by the Rev. Adam Sedgwick, M.A., F.R.S. and Fred- 
erick McCoy, F.G.S. One vol., Royal 4to, cloth. Plates, £1. u. 

A Gatalogne of the Collection of Cambrian and Silurian 

Fossils contained in the Geological Museum of the University of 
Cambridge, by J. W. Salter, F.G.S. With a Portrait of Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick. Royal Quarto, cloth, 71. 6d, 

Catalogue of OsteolOgical Specimens contained in the Ana- 
tomical Museum of the University of Cambridge, DemySvo. 2s,6d, 

Astronomical Ohservations made at the Observatory of Cam- 
bridge from 1846 to i860, by the Rev. James Challis, M.A., 
F. R. S., F.R. A. S., Plumian Professor of Astronomy. 

Astronomical Observations from 1861 to 1865. Vol. XXI. 

Royal Quarto, cloth, 15J. 

LAW. 

Practical Jurisprudence. A comment on Austin. By E. C. 

Clark, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law. Crown Svo. gs. 

An Analysis of Criminal Liability. By E. C. Clark, LL.D., 

Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Cambridge, 
also of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at Law. Crown Svo, cloth, yj. 6d. 

A Selection of the State Trials. By j. w. Willis-Bund, m.a., 

LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. Vol. I. Trials for Treason (1327 — 
1660). Crown 8vo., cloth. i8j. Vol. 11. In two parts, cloth, 
I4J. each. Vol. III. [In the Press. 
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The Digest. Book VII. Title I. De Usufructu. With 

Introduction and full Explanatory Notes, intended as an lnt|:j;H 
duction to the 8tii4y of the Digest* By Henry John RoBT»Jbr*« 
merly Fellow of St John's College. [iV^wSn^. 

The Fragments of the Perpetual Edict of Salvias JnliflttUi 

Collected, Arranged, ajid Annotated by Beyan Walker, M.Ar,. , 
LL.D., Law Lecturer of St John's College. Crown 8vo., cloth'. 6/. 

The Commentaries of Gains and Rules of Ulpian. (New 

Edition.) Translated and Annotated, by J. T. Abdy, LL.D.f 
late Regius Professor of Laws, and Bryan Walker, M.A., 
LL.D., Law Lecturer of St John's College. Crown Octayo^ t^. 

The Institutes of Justinian, translated with Notes by J. T. 
Abdy, LL.D., and Bryan Walker, M.A., LL.D., St John's 
College, Cambridge. Crown Octavo, i6j. 

Selected Titles from the Digest, annotated by Bryan 

Walker, M.A., LL.D. Part I. Mandati yel Contra. Digest 
xvii. I. Crown Octavo, 5J. 

Part II. De Adqnirendo rerum dominio, and De Adquirenda 

vel amittenda Possessione, Digest xli. i and i. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Part III. De Condictionibns, Digest xii. i and 4 — 7 and 

Digest XIII. I — 3. Crown Svo. 6j. 

Grotins de Jure Belli et Pacis, with the Notes of Barbeyrac 

and others ; accompanied by an abridged Translation of the Text, 
by W. Whewell, D.D. late Master of Trinity College. 3 Vol*. 
Demy Octavo, i is» The translation separate, 6j. 

mSTORIOAL WORE& 

Life and Times of Stein, or Germany and Prussia in the 

Napoleonic Age, by J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor of 
Modem History in the University of Cambridge. With Portraits 
and Maps. 3 vols. Demy Svo. 48J. 

The Growth of English Industry and Commerce. By W. 

Cunningham, M.A., late Deputy to the Knightbridge Professor 
in the University of Cambridge. With Maps and Charts. Crown 
Svo. cloth. 1 2 J. 

Scholae Academicae : some Account of the Studies at the 

English Universities in the Eighteenth Century. By Christopher 
Wordsworth, M.A. Demy Octavo, cloth, 15J. 
History of Nepal, translated from the Original by Munshi 
Shew Shunker Singh and Pandit Shri Gunanand ; edited 
with an Introductory Sketch of the Country and People by Dr D. 
Wright. Super- Royal Octavo, 21 j. 

The University of Cambridge from the Earliest Times to 

the Royal Injunctions of 1535. By James Bass Mullinger, M. A. 
Demy 8vo. cloth (734 pp.), iw. Vol. II. \In the Press, 

History of the College of St John the Evangelist, by Thomas 

Baker, B.D., Ejected Fellow. Edited by John E. B. Mayor, 
M. A., Fellow of St John's. Two Vols. Demy Svo. 14^. 

Zi?/uim.* Cambridge Warehouse^ v\ PaitriM^ter Raw. 
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TheLArchitectaral Hiatory of the Universitf and Colleges of 

' .^^Jambridge, by the late Professor Willis, M,A« With numerous 

llfaps, Pkns, and Illustrations. Continued tothe present time, and 

y;^ted by John Willis Clark, M.A. [/#» the Pressi, 

'^ lOSOELLANSOna 

A Catalogue of Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, by Prof. 

Adolf Michaelis. Translated by C. A. M. Fennell, M.A., 
. late Fellow of Jesus College. Royal 8vo. £^. is. 

The Woodcutters of the Netherlands during the last quarter 

of the Fifteenth Century. In two parts. I. History of the 
Woodcutters. II. Catalogue of their Woodcuts. By William 
Martin Conway. [/» the Press, 

Lectures on Teaching, delivered in the University of Cam- 
bridge in the Lent Term, 1880. By J. G. Fitch, M.A., Her 
Majesty's Inspector of Schools. Crown 8vo. New edition. 5J. 

A Grammar of the Irish Language. By Prof. Windisch. 

Translated by Dr Norman Moore. Crown 8vo. 7J. 6^. 

A Catalogue of the Collection of Birds formed by the late 

Hugh Edwin Strickland, now in the possession of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. ByO. Salvin, M.A., F.R.S. ;^i. u. 

Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts preserved in the Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge. By Dr S. M. Schiller-Szinessy. 
Volume I. containing Section i. The Holy Scriptures; Section II. 
Commentaries on the Bible. Demy 8vo. 9J. 

Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge. Edited by C. Bendall, B.A., Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College. {Nearly ready, 

A Catalogue of the Manuscripts preserved in the Library 

of the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 5 Vols. lar. each. 

Index to the Catalogue. Demy 8vo. lor. 
A Catalogue of Adversaria and printed books containing 

MS. notes, in the Library of the University of Cambridge. 3^. 6^. 

The Illuminated Manuscripts in the Library of the f itz- 

william Museum, Cambridge, Catalogued with Descriptions, and an 
Introduction, by William George Searle, M.A. 71. did, 

A Chronological List of the Oraces, Documents, and other 

Papers in the University Registry which concern the University 
Library. Demy 8vo. is, 6d, 

Catalogus Bibliothecss Burckhardtiana. Demy Quarto. 5^^. 
Statutes of the University of Cambridge. 3^*. 6d, 
Ordinationes AcademisB Cantabrigiensis. 3^. 6d, 
Trusts, Statutes and Directions affecting (i; The Professor- 
ships of the University, (a) The Scholarships and Prizes. (3) Other 
Gilts and Endowments. Demy 8vo. 5J-. 

A Compendium of University RegulationSi for the use of 

persons in Statu Pupillari. Demy 8vo. 6d, 

London: Cambridge Warehouse^ il Polemoster Rvw. 
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Wf^t at^ambtidae Sdtble for §bc]^ooIs anlr Ol^olkges* 



General Editor: J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of 

Peterborough. 

The want of an Annotated Edition of the Bible, in handy portions, 
suitable for school use, has long been felt. 

In order to provide Text-books for School and Examination pur- 
poses, the Cambridge University Press has arranged to publish the 
several books of the Bible in separate portions, at a moderate price, 
with introductions and explanatory notes. 

"The modesty of the general title of this series has, we believe, 
led many to misunderstand its character and underrate its value. The 
books are well suited for study in the upper forms of our best schools, 
but not the less are they adapted to the wants of all Bible students 
who are not specialists. We doubt, indeed, whether any of the 
numerous popular commentaries recently issued in this country will be 
found more serviceable for general use." — Academy, 

Now Ready. Cloth, Extra Fcap. 8vo. ^ 
THE BOOK OF J08HITA. By the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. 

With Two Maps, 'is, 6d. 

THE BOOK OF JUDQES. By the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 

With Map. y, 6J. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL. By the Rev. Prof. 
Kirkpatrick, M.A. With Map. 3*. 6d, 

THE SECOND BOOK OF SAMUEL. By the Rev. Prof. 

Kirkpatrick, M.A. With 2 Maps. 3^. 6d, 

THE BOOK OF ECCLESLA.STES. By the Very Rev. 
E. H. Plumptre, D.D., Dean of WeDs. 5^. 

THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH. By the Rev. A W. Streane, 

M.A. With Map. 4^. 6d. 

THE BOOKS OF OBADIAH AND JONAH. By Archdeacon 

Perowne. 2s, 6d, 

THE BOOK OF JONAH. By Archdeacon Perowne. 

With Two Maps, is, 6d, 

THE BOOK OF MICAH. By Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A is, 6d, 

THE OOSPEL ACCORDINQ TO ST MATTHEW. By the 

Rev. A. Carr, M.A. With Two Maps, is, 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK. By the Rev. 

G. F. Machar, D.D. With Four Maps. 2s, 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE. By the Rev. 

F. W. Farrak, D.D. With Four Maps. 4s, 6d. 

-l^ofuion: Cambridge IVarchoiise^ V[ Paternoster Row. 
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THE GOSPEL AOOOBDINa TO ST JOHN. By the Rev. 

A. Plummer, M.A., D.D. With Four Maps. 4^. 6d, 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Part L, Chaps. L— XIV. 
By the Rev. Professor Lumby, D.D. With two Maps. 2j. 6d. 

PART II. Chaps. XV.— end. With Two Maps, is, 6d. 
PARTS I. and II. complete. With Four Maps. 4J. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By the Rev. H. C. G. 

MouLE, M.A. 3J. 6d, 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the 

Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. With a Plan and Map. «j. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By 

the Rev. J. J. LiAS, M.A. With a Plan and Map. is, 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By the Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, D.D. 3J. 6d. 

THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF ST JAMES. By the Very 
Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D. is. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST PETER AND ST JTJDE. By the 

Very Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 2s, 6d. 

Preparing. 
THE BOOKS OF HAGGAI AND ZECHARIAH. By 

Archdeacon Perowne. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST JOHN. By the Rev. A. Plummer, 

M.A., IXD. 



THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT 

FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 

with a Revised Text, based on the most recent critical authorities, and 
English Notes, prepared under the direction of the General Editor, 

J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., dean of Peterborough. 

Now Ready. 

THE GOSPEL ACOOBDINQ TO ST MATTHEW. By the 

Rev. A. Carr, M.A. With 4 Maps. 4^. dd. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN. By the Rev. 
A. Plummer, M.A., D.D. With 4 Maps. 6j. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK By the Rev. 

G. F. Maclear, D.D. With 3 Maps. 4f. 6^. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE. By the Rev. 

F. W. Farrar, D.D. [Preparing. 



London: Cambridge Warchou^t^ \\ PokertwUer Bjn». 
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THE PITT' PRE SS SERIES. 

ADAPTED TO THE USE OF STUDENTS PREPARING 

FOR THE 

UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS^ 

AND THE HIGHER CLASSES OF SCHOOLS. 



I. GREEK. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon. With Introduction, Map and 

English Notes, by A. Pretor, M.A. Two vols. Price 7^. 6^. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon, Bk IV. By the same Editor. 2S. 
Books I. III. and V. By the same Editor. Prke 

as, each. Books II. VI. and VII. Price is, 6d, each. 

Lneiani Somninm Charon Piscator et De Lnctn. By W. E. 

Heitland, M.A., Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. 
Price 3^. 6d, 

Agesilaus of Xenophon. By H. Hailstone, M.A., late 

Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge, Editor of Xenophon*s Hellenics, 
etc. Price 2S, 6d, 

Aristophanes— Ranae. By W. C. Green, M.A., Assistant 

Master at Rugby School. Price 3J. 6d, 

Aristophanes— Aves. By the same. New Edition. 3^*. 6d, 
Aristophanes— Plutus. By the same Editor. Price ^s, 6d. 
Euripides. Hercnles Fnrens. With Introduction, Notes 

and Analysis. By J. T. Hutchinson, l/LA^ Chrisfs College, 
and A. Gray, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Price 2s, 

Euripides. Heracleidae. With Introduction and Critical Notes 

by E. A. Beck, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall. Price y, 6d, 

II. LATIN. 

P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber I. Edited with Notes 

by A. SiDGWiCK, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Price IS, 6d, 

Books II. IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. X. XI. XII. By the same 

Editor. Price is, 6d. each, 

Books VII. VIII. in one volume. Price $s, 

Books X. XL XIL in one volume. Price ^s, 6d, 

Book IX. {Preparing, 

Quintus Curtius. A Portion of the History (Alexander in 

India). By W. E. Heitland, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St 
John's College, Cambridge, and T. E. Raven, B.A., Assistant 
Master m Sherborne School. With Two Maps. Price is, 6d. 

Gal luli Caesaris de Bello GaUico Comment. III. With 

Map and Notes by A. G. Peskett, M. A. FeUow of Magdalene 
College, Cambnc^e. Price is, 6d, 

6ai luli Caesaris de Bello Gallico Comment. L IL With 

Maps and Notes by the same Editor. Price 2s, 6d, 

y^/ii/(?n: CamiH4ge Warehouse^ \*i Potcmoster Rqiw« 
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Oai lull Gaesaris de BeDo Oallico Comment IV., V. 

and Book VII, By the same Editor. Frice is, each. 

Comment. VI. By the same Editor. Price is, 6d, 

Comment. VIII. By the same Editor. [In the Press, 

M. T. CiceroniB de Amicitia. Edited by J. S. Reid, M.L., 

Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Price 3J. 

M. T. Ciceronis de Senectate. By the same Editor. 35. 6d. 
M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro Archia Foeta. By the same 

Editor. Price is, 6d. 

M. T. CiceroniB pro L. Comelio Balbo Oratio. By the same 

Editor. Price Js. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis pro P. Comelio Sulla Oratio. By the 

same Editor. Price 3J. 6d, 

M. T. CiceroniB in Q. Caeciliam Divinatio et in C. Verrem 

Actio. With Notes by W. E. Heitland, M. A. , and H. Cowis, 
M.A., Fellows of St John's Coll., Cambridge. Price 3^. 

M. T. Ciceronis in Gainm Verrem Actio Prima. With Notes 

by H. CowiE, M.A., Fellow of St John's Coll. Price is, 6d, 

M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro L. Mnrena, with English Intro- 
duction and Notes. By W. E. Heitland, M.A., Fellow of 
St John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Price 3J. 

M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro Tito Annio Milone, with English 

Notes, &c., by the Rev. John Smyth Purton, B.D., late Tutor 
of St Catharine's College. Price u. 6d, 

M. T. Ciceronis pro Cn. Plancio Oratio by H. A. Holden, 

LL.D., late Head Master of Ipswich School. Price 4s, 6d, 

M. T. Ciceronis Somnium Scipionis. With Introduction and 

Notes. Edited by W. D. Pearman, M.A. [In the Press. 

M. Annaei Lncani Pharsaliae Liber Primns, with English 

Introduction and Notes by W. E. Heitland, M.A., and C. E. 
Haskins, M.A., Fellows of St John's ColL, Cambridge, u. Cd, 

P. Ovidii Nasonis Fastomm Liber VI. With Notes by A. 

SiDGWiCK, M.A. Tutor of Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford, u. 6d, 

Beda's Ecclesiastical History, Books III., IV., printed 

from the MS. in the Cambridge University Library. Edited, with 
a life. Notes, Glossary, Onomasticon, and Index, by J. E. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin, and J. R. Lumby, D.D., 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity. Revised Edition, yj, (Jat 

Books I. and II. In the Press, 

m. FBENCH. 

La Gnerre. By Mm. Erckmann-Chatrian. With Map, 

Introduction and Commentary by the Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A., 
St John's College, Cambridge, and Bachelier-^s-Lettres ol the 
University of France; Assistant Master at Sherborne School. 3J. 

London: Cambridge Warehouse^ 17 Paternoster Row. 
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La Picciola. By X. B. Saintine. The Text, with Intro- 
duction, Notes and Map. By the same Editor. 2s. 
Le Directoire. (Considerations sur la Revolution Frangaise. 

Troisi^me et quatri^me parties.) Revised and enlarged. With 
Notes by G. Masson, B. A. and G. W. Prothero, M.A. Price «. 

Lazare Hoche — Par 6mile de Bonnechose. With Three 

Maps, Introduction and Commentary, by C. Colbeck, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Price 2s, 

Histoire da Siecle de Louis XIV. par Voltaire. Chaps. I.— 

XIIL Edited with Notes Philological and Historical, Bio- 
graphical and Geographical Indices, etc. by Gustave Masson, 
B. A. Univ. Gallic, Assistant Master of Harrow School, and G. W. 
Prothero, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of King's College, Cam- 
bridge. Pi^e 2s, 6d, 

Part II. Chaps. XIV.— XXIV. By the same Editors. 

With Three Maps. Price 2S. 6d. 

Part III. Chaps. XXV. to end. By the same Editors. 



Price 2S. 6d. 

Le Verre D*Eau. A Comedy, by Scribe. With a Bio- 
graphical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary and Historical 
Notes, by C. Colbeck, M.A. Price 2s. 

M. Dam, par M. C. A. Sainte-Beuve (Causeries du Lundi, 
Vol. IX.). By G. Masson, B. A. Univ. Gallic. Price 2s, 

La Suite du Menteur. A Comedy by P. Corneille. 

With Notes Philological and Historical by the same. Price 2s, 

La Jeune Siberienne. Le Lepreux de la Cite D'Aoste. Tales 

by Count Xavier de Maistre. By the same. Price ix. 

Fredegonde et Brunehaut. A Tragedy in Five Acts, by 

N. Lemercier. By Gustave Masson, B.A. Price 2s» 

Dix Annees d'Exil. Liyre II. Chapitres 1—8- Par Madame 

LA Baronne de Stael-Holstein. By the same. Price 2s, 

Le Vieux Celibataire. A Comedy, by Collin D'Harleville. 

With Notes, by the same. Price 2S. 

La Metromanie, A Comedy, by Piron, with Notes, by the 

same. Price 2s, 

Lascaris ou Les Orecs du XV^ Siecle, Nouvelle Historique. 

par A. F. Villemain. Price 2s, 

IV. GERMAN. 
Der erste Kreuzzug (1095— 1099) nach Friedrich von Raumer. 

THE FIRST CRUSADE. By W. Wagner, Ph. D. Price as. 

Zopf und Schwert. Lustspiel in fiinf Aufziigen von Karl 

GUTZKOW. By H. J. Wolstenholme, B.A. (Lond.). Price ^s,6d. 

Uhland. Ernst, Herzog von Schwaben. With Introduction 

and Notes. By the same Editor. Price 3J. 6d. 

Z^fu/m: Cambridge Warehmse^ \*\ FatemosUr Row. 
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Goethe's Enabenjahre. (1749 — 1759) Goethe's Boyhood. 

Arranged and AnnoUted by W. Wagner, Ph. D. Price w. 

Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea. With an Introduction 

and Notes. By the same Editor. Price ^s, 

Haoff, Das Wirthshans im Spessart. By A. Schlottmann, 

Ph.D., Asastant Master at Uppingham School. Price ^s, 6d. 

Der Oberhof. A Tale of Westphalian Life, by Karl Im- 

MERMANN. By WiLHELM Wagner, Ph.D. Price 3J. 

A Book of German Dactylic Poetry. Arranged and Anno- 
tated by WiLHELM Wagner, Ph.D. Price y. 
A Book of Ballads on German Histoiy. Arranged and 

Annotated by WiLHELM Wagnsr, Ph. D. Price 2s. 

Der Staat Friedrichs des Grossen. By G. Freytao. With 

Notes. By Wilhelm Wagner, Ph. D. Price 2s. 

Das Jahr 18 13 (The Year 181 3), by F. Kohlrausch. 

With English Notes by the same Editor. Price ix. 

V. ENGLISH. 

Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle. Compiled by 

Edwin Wallace, M.A., LL.D. (St. Andrews) Fellow and Tutor 
of Worcester College., Oxford. Third Edition Enlarged. 4s, 6d, 

The Two i<loble Kinsmen, edited with Introauction and 

Notes by the Rev. Professor Skeat, M. A. 

Bacon's History of the Reign of King Henry VII. With 

Notes by the Rev. Professor Lumby, D.D., Fellow of St Catha- 
rine's College, Cambridge. Price 3j. 

Sir Thomas More's Utopia. With Notes by the Rev. 

Professor Lumby, D.D. Price 3J. 6d. 

More's History of King Richard III. Edited with Notes, 

Glossary, and Index of Names. By J. Rawson Lumby, D.D. 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge ; to which is added the 
conclusion of the History of King Richard III. as given in the con- 
tinuation of Hardyng*s Chronicle, London, 1543. 3^* 6^- 

Locke on Education. With Introduction and Notes by the 
Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A. Price y, 6d, 

A Sketch of Ancient Philosophy from Thales to Cicero, by 

Joseph B. Mayor, M.A. 

Three Lectures on the Practice of Education. Delivered 

under the direction of the Teachers' Training Syndicate. Price 2s. 

General aims of the Teacher, and Form Management. Two 

Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge in the Lent 
Term, 1883, by F. W. Farrar, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster, 
and R. B. Poole, B.D. Head Master of Bedford Modem School. 
Price IS. 6d. 

Milton's Tractate on Education. A facsimile reprint from 

the Edition of 1673. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Oscar Browning, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King's College, 
Cambridge. Price 2s. 

Other Volumes are in preparation^ 

Z(mdot: Cambridge Warthxm^t. \,\ Potcrtioster Kcn», 
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LOOAL EXAMINATIONS. 

Examination Papers, for various years, with the Regulatums far 
the Examination. Dexny Octavo, is. each, or by Post is. id. 

ClaBS Lists for Varions Tears. Boj^ u. Girls 6A ^ 

Annual Reports of the Syndicate, with Supplemrtiiny Tables 

showing the snceess and failure of the Candidates. %s. each^ l>y 
Post IS. icU 

HiaHEB LOOAL EXAMINATIONS. 

Examination Papers for 1882, to which are added the Regulations 
for 1883. Demy Octavo, ax. each, by Post is, id. 

Glass Lists for Various Years, u., by Post u. id, 

B^ortS of IJie Syndicate. Demy Oetavo. u., by Post ij. id. 

LOCAL LEGTUBES SYNDICATE. 

Calendar for the years 1875—79. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, is,, for 
1875—80, 2J-, for 1880—81, \s. 

TEACHERS' TBAINING SYNDICATE. 

Examination Papers for various years, to which are added the 

Regulations for the Examination. Demy Octavo. 6</., by Post *id. 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS. 
Papers set in the Examination for Certificates, July, 1882. 

Price IS, 6d, 

List of Candidates who obtained Certificates at the Exami- 
nations held in 1 88 1 and 1882; and Supplementary Tables. Price 6d. 

Regulations of the Board for 1883. Price 6d, 

Report of the Board for the year ending Oct. 31, 1882. Price is. 

OAMBRTDQE UNIVEBSITY REPORTER. 

Published by Authority. 
Containing aU the Official Notices of the University, Reports of Dis- 
cussions in the Schools, and Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical, 
Antiquarian, and Philological Societies. 3^. weekly. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

These Papers are published in occasional numbers every Term, and 

in volumes for the Academical year. 

Vol. IX. Parts 105 to 119. Papers for the Year 1879 — 80, lis, cloth. 
Vol. X. „ iaotoi38. „ „ 1880— 81, 15J. f/<?/A. 

Vol. XI. „ 139 to 159. „ „ 1881— 8a, 15J. cloth. 

London : c. j. clay, m.a. & son. 

CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 

CmnbtOlgc: DSIOHTON, BELL AND CO. 

%(fp}ia: F. A BROCKHAUS. 
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